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Negotiations within the framework of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which opened in Geneva, Switzer- 
land on September 1 will take place in 
two phases. 

In the first phase of the conference, 
the United States, along with other 
GATT contracting parties, will negoti- 
ate with the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community for the 
establishment of a new schedule of tariff 
concessions for the Common Market as 
a whole to replace the present individual 
schedules of member States. 

The United States will also negotiate, 
under the provisions of article XXVIII 
of the General Agreement, with several 
other contracting parties for modifica- 
tion or withdrawal of individual conces- 
sions in existing schedules. 


U.S. to Negotiate With EEC 

In the second phase, scheduled to be- 
gin early in 1961, the United States 
expects to negotiate for reciprocal 
exchange of new concessions with the 


GATT Negotiations Open in Geneva 


EEC Commission on behalf of member 
States—Belgium, France, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands—and with at least 
20 other countries that are contracting 
parties to GATT or which are ex- 
pected to negotiate for accession to the 
Agreement. 

Clarence B. Randall, Special Assist- 
ant to the President and Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, will represent the United States 
at the opening meeting of the multi- 
lateral tariff negotiations conference. C. 
Edward Galbreath of the White House 
staff will act as Mr. Randall’s adviser. 

Carl D. Corse, a foreign service offi- 
cer, has been designated by the Presi- 
rent as chairman of the United States 
delegation to the conference. The dele- 
gation will participate in the negotia- 
tions under the authority given the 
President in the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1958 and in accordance 
with all the customary domestic pro- 
cedures. 





The International Trade Specialists 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are prepared to assist 
business firms in developing and ex- 
panding markets abroad, whether the 
firms are experienced exporters or are 
just entering this field. Assistance in 
export promotion that can be obtained 
through the Field Offices includes: 

Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information on 
foreign firms. 

Providing specific business opportuni- 
ties abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at U.S. 
Foreign Service Posts of impending 
visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business or- 
ganizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

Consult the nearest Field Office on 
these and many other foreign trade 
matters on which they can be of as- 
sistance. 
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Commerce Field Offices Have Vital 
Part in New National Export Program 
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U.S. Exports Rise, Imports Drop 
Slightly in First Half 1960 


U.S. nonmilitary exports, following their initial recovery in the 
second half of last year, surged sharply upward in the first half of 
1960, when they amounted to $9.7 billion, a value surpassed only in 


January-June 1957. 


In large measure, the expansion in U.S. exports stemmed from 
greatly stimulated demand induced by the recent impressive indus- 


trial performance in Western Europe and Japan. 


Moreover, exten- 


sive removals of import coritrols on dollar goods by Western Euro- 
pean countries had beneficial effects on recent sales there. 
Improved foreign exchange positions of some Asian and African 
countries trading in primary products also brought increased de- 
mand for U.S. goods, and in some countries in the latter areas there 
was a substantial step-up in sales of surplus agricultural commodi- 


ties financed under PL 480. 


In the Western Hemisphere, export expansion was limited. Ship- 
ments to Canada showed little further gain after having swung up- 
ward sharply early in 1959 when economic activity there had quick- 
ened. Total sales to Latin America failed to expand this year, owing 
partly to reduced exchange earnings and to political and economic 


instability in some countries. 

Contrasting with the upswing in ex- 
ports was the slight decline in U.S. pur- 
chases from abroad in the first half of 
1960. These dipped to $7.6 billion, 
slightly under the record. level of the 
second half of last year, but well above 
their rate for any other semiannual 
period. 

Heavy U.S. demand for foreign fabri- 
cated products maintained the relatively 
high level of imports from Western 
Europe and Japan. Industrial con- 
sumption of foreign raw materials also 
remained high, sustaining imports from 
various other areas of the world. Soft- 
ened demand for foreign foodstuffs, 
particularly meat and coffee, on the 
other hand, tended to reduce purchases 
from countries supplying those prod- 
ucts. 


Net Payments Deficit Continues 


With imports down a little from their 
peak, the great expansion in U.S. for- 
eign sales in the first half of 1960 
was largely instrumental in raising the 
export balance of merchandise trade 
substantially from its very low levels 
of the three preceding semiannual pe- 
riods. At $2 billion, the excess of 
merchandise exports over imports 
equaled its rate in January-June 1958 
and was well above the semiannual 
average of $0.5 billion in 1959. 

Despite the larger merchandise ex- 
port balance in the first half of the 
year, the overall U.S. balance of pay- 
ments continued to show a large deficit 
because the rise in U.S. net payments 
to foreign countries on nonmerchandise 
transactions offset a substantial part of 
the net merchandise gain. Neverthe- 
less, some improvement did appear. In 
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Statistical reports on U.S. foreign 
trade in January-June 1960, prepared 
by the International Economic Analysis 
Division from basic ‘data of the Bureau 
of the Census, will be published in 
World Trade Information Service, Part 
3. Release of these reports will be an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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January-June of this year, the balance- 
of-payments deficit was about $3 billion 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate, 
down from the $3.8 billion total for 
1959 as a whole. 


Exports Advance One-Fifth 


Gains in exports of both agricultural 
and nonagricultural products contrib- 
uted to the one-fifth increase in the 
level of U.S. shipments abroad from 
the first half of last year to the corre- 
sponding period this year. 

Agricultural exports advanced by 30 
percent to $2.4 billion in the first half 
of this year. Over two-thirds of the 
rise was in shipments of cotton. These 
expanded sharply late last year after 
U.S. prices were made competitive with 
world prices and as foreign consump- 
tion and inventories were increased. 
In January-June 1960, cotton exports 
amounted to $0.6 billion in contrast to 
$0.2 billion in the similar period of last 
year. Exports of grains also rose ap- 
preciably. Sales of wheat, many of 
them under PL. 480 programs, went up 
by 24 percent, with large gains from 
January-June 1959 levels in shipments 
to Brazil, Uruguay, Poland, Turkey, 
India, Pakistan, and Egypt appreciably 


more than offsetting a sharp shrinkage 
in sales to Yugoslavia. Rice shipments 
made some advance, but sales of coarse 
grains subsided from high 1959 levels. 


Capital Equipment Sales Expand 


Exports of nonfarm products rose 
from $6.1 billion in the first 6 months 
of last year to $7.2 billion in January- 
June 1960. A large part of the advance 
stemmed from sharply expanded ship- 
ments of capital equipment, although 
sales of industrial materials also rose 
materially. 


The largest gain in capital equipment 
arose from the heavy deliveries of jet- 
powered aircraft to foreign airlines in 
the first half of this year. Sales of 
most major types of machinery, with 
the exception of power generating ma- 
chinery and metalworking machinery, 
increased, and exports of trucks and 
railroad equipment also rose. 


Exports of metals scored the greatest 
advance among industrial materials in 
January-June 1960. After the end of 
major work stoppages here in the latter 
part of 1959 and early 1960, shipments 
of iron and steel-mill products and of 
crude copper climbed sharply. Deliv- 
eries of aluminum, especially by domes- 
tic producers to affiliated foreign plants 
and of steel scrap also rose substan- 
tially. In addition, exports of synthetic 
rubber, chemicals, vegetable oils, paper- 
base stocks, and synthetic fibers ad- 
vanced considerably. Shipments of 
petroleum products, on the other hand, 
were about equal to those a year earlier, 
and exports of coal declined further. 


Manufactured Imports Remain High 


Nearly all the increase in imports 
from January-June 1959 to the corre- 
sponding period of 1960 was in pur- 
chases of manufactured products. These 
were 13 percent higher than they had 
been in the first 6 months of 1959, 
but were no higher than in the latter 
half of that year. Imports of raw ma- 
terials rose slightly from their level 
in the first 6 months of last year, and 
purchases of foodstuffs declined mod- 
erately. 

Purchases of textile manufactures, 
machinery, and finished steel-mill prod- 
ucts showed the largest increases 
among leading manufactured imports. 
Imports of woollen and cotton cloth 
and of wearing apparel increased mark- 
edly. Purchases of industrial machin- 
ery and office machines rose above levels 
in either half of 1959. Those of radios 
and other electrical apparatus were 
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moderately above levels in the first half 
of last year, although considerably 
below those in the second half, when 
imports for the Christmas trade had 
been heavy. 

Imports of finished steel-mill prod- 
ucts have been declining from their 
peak in the first quarter of this year, 
but for the full half-year have been well 
above those in the first half of 1959. 
Automobile imports, after making 
tremendous strides in the last 4 years, 
slipped below their levels in either half 
of 1959 and probably will decline fur- 
ther during the remainder of 1960 in 
view of the popularity of the U.S. com- 
pact cars and the high inventories of 
foreign cars now on hand. 


Metal Imports Rise 


Among raw material imports, gains 
were strongest in metals. Purchases 
of iron ore rose above those a year 
earlier and copper deliveries were ex- 
ceedingly large. Imports of semifabri- 
cated steel-mill products nearly equaled 
their high second-half 1959 level, despite 
a drop in the second quarter of 1960 
to half their peak value in the first 
quarter. Import trends among other 
raw materials were mixed. Purchases 
of rubber and newsprint were about the 
same as in the first half of last year, 
and those of newsprint were higher. 
Imports of raw wool, sawmill products, 
and petroleum, after dropping in the 
second half of 1959, showed only partial 
recoveries in January-June 1960. 

Imports of foodstuffs were slightly off 
from their January-June 1959 level. 
Purchases of coffee, prices of which 
appeared to have stabilized after their 
1959 decline, fell in both quantity and 
value from 1959 semiannual levels. 
Cattle and meat imports also dropped 
substantially, and those of cocoa showed 
a mild decline. Deliveries of cane sugar 
and of whiskey, on the other hand, in- 
creased moderately from levels in Jan- 
uary-June 1959. 


Trade With Industrial Areas Up 


Most of the expansion in U.S. exports 
and imports from January-June 1959 
levels took place in trade with the major 
industrial centers of the world. Nearly 
three-fifths of the export gain appeared 
in shipments to Western Europe and 
one-eighth in those to Japan. Sales to 
Canada edged upward beyond their rela- 
tively high 1959 semiannual levels. The 
remainder of the export advance was 
primarily in shipments to the Far East, 
the Near East and Africa. Sales to the 
Latin American area did not increase. 

Purchases from Western Europe and 
Japan rose by equal amounts. These 
increases, together with smaller gains 
in the flows of goods from Canada and 
from a number of Asian countries, ex- 
ceeded the total increment in U.S. im- 
ports from January-June 1959 to the 
corresponding 1960 period. Imports 
from other areas declined. 
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Sales to W. Europe Up 50 Percent 


A vigorous upswing in U.S. exports 
to Western Europe began after mid- 
1959 and continued into the first and 
second quarters of 1960. In January- 
June of this year, exports were nearly 
half again as large as those in the 
similar 1959 period. Shipments to 
nearly all the European countries rose, 
with the largest dollar gains occurring 
in sales to the United Kingdom, West- 
ern Germany, France, and Italy. 

Roughly equal value gains in ship- 
ments of raw cotton and of aircraft, 
largely new jet-powered planes, to 
Western Europe represented two-fifths 
of the advance from January-June 1959. 
That area’s purchases of U.S. machin- 
ery also rose substantially, as did those 
of metals—steel, aluminum, and copper 
—and of chemicals and a wide variety 
of other goods. Among the few lead- 
ing exports that declined were coal and 
coarse grains. 

U.S. imports from Western Europe 
were 5 percent above those in the first 
6 months of 1959, but were down from 
their peak rate in the second half of 
that year. While most countries in the 
area shared in the gains, the largest 
dollar increases were in imports from 
Western Germany and Italy. 

Western Europe was the primary 
source of U.S. imports of both machin- 
ery and automobiles in January-June 
1960. Purchases of the former ad- 
vanced from last year’s levels, but those 
of automobiles declined. Steel imports, 
though dropping sharply in the second 
quarter, totaled more than in the latter 
half of 1959. Textile imports from 
Europe—particularly cotton and wool- 
len goods—rose above their 1959 semi- 
annual rates. 


Exports to Japan Soar 


Sales of U.S. goods to Japan jumped 
by 48 percent in the first half of 1960 
from their level in January-June 1959. 
The increases were principally concen- 
trated in raw cotton and metals—half 
the gain stemming from larger raw cot- 
ton exports and one-fourth from ex- 
panded shipments of metal scrap and 
refined copper. 

Imports from Japan advanced by 28 
percent from the first to the second half 
of 1959, and their high level was main- 
tained in the first half of 1960. Among 
the wide variety of products received 
from Japan, some that had advanced 
appreciably in the latter part of last 
year—including rubber footwear, 
woolen textiles, and steel-mill products 
—rose further in the first half of 1960. 
Others, especially radios, dropped below 
their levels in July-December 1959. 


Trade with Canada Steady 


Exports to Canada rose about 3 per- 
cent from their level in January-June 
1959, and imports from there advanced 
slightly more. Shipments of machin- 


ery, representing almost one-third of 
the total, remained at the same level as 
in the first 6 months of 1959, while 
those of raw cotton, chemicals, and air- 
craft rose, and exports of steel-mill 
products dropped moderately. Import 
changes were equally mild and centered 
mainly in increases in newsprint, petro- 
leum, -steel-mill products, and copper. 
Purchases of agricultural machinery 
and tractors from Canada dipped below 
those in January-June 1959. 


Agricultural Sales to Asia Rise 


Sales of U.S. merchandise to South- 
ern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, 
excluding Japan, rose by about 30 per- 
cent in January-June 1960 from their 
level a year earlier. About half the 
advance was in exports to India, and 
much of the remainder in shipments to 
Indonesia, Korea, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Hong Kong. Sales of grains 
and cotton, largely financed under the 
P.L. 480 program, scored the greatest 
gains, but deliveries of machinery also 
expanded by more than one-fourth. 

Imports from the Asian area moved 
upward by about 10 percent from their 
level in January-June 1959. Purchases 
of textile products, mainly from Hong 
Kong, advanced sharply, and there were 
some increases in imports of ‘spices 
from India, copper from the Philip- 
pines, and tin from Malaya. 

U.S. exports to Australia and New 
Zealand rose substantially in the sec- 
ond half of 1959 and remained high 
in the following 6 months. In the earli- 
er period, heavy deliveries of jet-pow- 
ered airplanes to Australia resulted in 
a sharp increase in total exports. These 
dropped thereafter, but advances in a 
wide range of items, including textiles, 
industrial machinery, and chemicals, 
helped sustain exports at a high level. 
On the other hand, imports from both 
New Zealand and Australia receded 
moderately from their high semiannua! 
rates in 1959, reflecting chiefly the de 
cline in U.S. purchases of foreign meat 

The 10-percent expansion in U.S. ex- 
ports to the Near East and Africa 
stemmed mainly from increased ship 
ments of PL 480-financed wheat to 
Turkey and Egypt, and of machiner) 
and locomotives to the Union of South 
Africa. Lower imports from the area 
largely reflected reduced U.S. purchases 
of petroleum. 


Trade With L. A. Republics Lags 
U.S. exports to the American Repub 
lics failed to rise in the first half of 
1960 from their semiannual levels in 
1959 largely because of declining ex- 
ports to Cuba, Venezuela, and thé 
Dominican Republic. Sales to Mexico. 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Uru- 
guay rose notably in January-Jun 
1960, and those to Brazil showed some 
improvement. For the area as a whole, 
changes by commodity were moderate 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Common Market Speeds Ahead 


Between mid-1959 and the present the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) has moved speedily ahead on the road to 


economic integration. 


It has advanced the Rome Treaty’s time sched- 


ule, especially in regard to internal tariff reductions and the intro- 
duction of the Common Market’s unified external tariff. 

Progress has been made in developing common policies in agricul- 
ture, transport, and labor, and the financial institutions of the Com- 
munity have increased their activities considerably. 


Many reasons exist for the initial 
successes of the Common Market: The 
economies both of its member states and 
of Western Europe generally are boom- 
ing, making economic adjustments less 
painful. Recent political events reaffirm 
the conviction of leading European 
statesmen that an economically strong 
Europe is a vital necessity in the 
struggle between East and West. And 
there is a growing conviction in the 
business communities of the member 
countries that the momentum of eco- 
nomic integration cannot be halted, and 
that acceleration of this movement is 
therefore desirable. 

Without trying to enumerate all re- 
cent events which indicate the dynamic 
nature of the growth of the Common 
Market, some highlights of major inter- 
est to the U.S. business community are 
described below. 


Common Tariff Worked Out 


The Common Market unified customs 
tariff has been worked out on the basis 
of the individual tariffs of the four con- 
stituent customs units. This involved 
not only an averaging of individual 
rates but also the condensing of thou- 
sands of individual tariff positions into 
a manageable tariff with less than 3,000 
tariff items. The common tariff thus 
arrived at was published in Brussels 
on January 1, 1960, and was adopted 
by the Council of Ministers on February 
12. The official version of the tariff 
is presently available only in the lan- 
guages of the member countries. An 
unofficial translation into English, how- 
ever, has been arranged for by the U.S. 
Departments of State and Commerce, 
and copies of this unofficial translation 
are available for consultation in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, and at the Department’s Field 
Offices. Copies also may be obtained 
on a loan basis by writing to the Euro- 
pean Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The tariff published in January did 
not contain the rates for the so-called 
List G items—items whose rates were 
to be set not through the averaging 
process but by negotiations among the 
member states. Although commodities 


on this list are particularly sensitive 
for one Common Market country or 
another, 


agreement was reached in 
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Rome on March 2, 1960, on the treat- 
ment of all List G commodities except 
petroleum products. A supplement was 
published giving the List G rates and 
providing protocols pertaining to some 
of the commodities in question. A trans- 
lation of this document is included in 
the above-mentioned State-Commerce 
English translation of the Common 
Market tariff. 

While these two decisions covered the 
vast majority of all common tariff 
items, the rates of a few commodities 
had yet to be determined. Conse- 
quently, on July 10, the Council of Min- 
isters issued a decision establishing 
duties on a number of agricultural prod- 
ucts, fixed the so-called “fiscal duties” 
for coffee, tea, spices, sugar, and wines, 
and establishing in addition to the ad 
valorem duties provided in the original 
Cu.umon Market tariff, specific duties 
with minimum and maximum rates for 
At the same 
time, changes were made in the duties 
of some semimanufactures of base 
metals, to keep them in line with duties 
on the raw materials established in 
List G. 

Thus, final Common Market tariff 
rates now have been determined for all 
commodities except petroleum products. 
A decision on rates for petroleum prod- 
ucts is expected shortly. 


Treaty Time Schedule Accelerated 


On May 12, 1959, the Council of Min- 
isters of the EEC took a very important 
step: It decreed that some of the most 
important aspects of integration should 
be speeded up beyond the schedule pro- 
vided in the Treaty. This decision, 
while it did not establish new target 
dates for all phases of EEC activity, 
is of far-reaching importance to the 
establishment of a customs union, since 
it advances the timetables for both in- 
ternal tariff reductions and for the first 
step toward adoption of the common 
external tariff (CXT). 

Under the time schedule of the Rome 
Treaty, the second reduction of 10 per- 
cent in internal tariffs was to take place 
on July 1, 1960, and a third 10-percent 
reduction was to take place 18 months 
later. The May 12 decision of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers advanced the third re- 
duction to not later than December 31, 
1960, a full year before the date pro- 
vided for in the Treaty. In addition, 






it was decided that there would be a 
further reduction on December 31, 1961, 
and that this reduction would be 20 
percent rather than 10 percent, pro- 
vided economic conditions remain favor- 
able. 

On July 1, 1960, basic duties on all 
commodities moving in intra-Commu- 
nity trade were reduced by the member 
states by 10 percent. In accordance 
with the Council decision, import duties 
on all industrial products moving in 
intra-Common Market trade will be re- 
duced another 10 percent by the end 
of this year and duties on non-liberal- 
ized agricultural commodities by 5 per- 
cent. 

Consequently, on January 1, 1961, in- 
dustrial commodities in EEC intra- 
trade will generally be assessed duties 
30 percent less, and agricultural com- 
modities either 25 or 20 percent less, 
depending on whether the commodities 
were liberalized or not at the time of 
the EEC’s inception. The drop will not 
be as sharp in the case of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, however, since 
that country had unilaterally reduced 
most rates on industrial products by 25 
percent or more in 1957, and thus has 
not had to make full reductions in order 
to meet its Rome Treaty obligations. 


The May 12 decision permits member 
states to extend the second internal 
reduction of 10 percent to outside coun- 
tries, so long as these reductions do not 
result in rates lower than the rates 
contained in the common external tariff 
(CXT). The Benelux countries have 
used this authorization to extend their 
second internal tariff cuts on‘’a number 
of commodities to outside countries, 
including the United States. (The first 
internal tariff cut was generally ex- 
tended by all Common Market coun- 
tries to all third countries enjoying 
most-favored-nation treatment, pro- 
vided this did not result in rates lower 
than the CXT rates (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 6, 1959, p. 3). 

The same decision speeded up the 
introduction of the CXT by advancing, 
from December 31, 1961, to December 
31, 1960, the date on which the individ- 
ual country tariffs were to make their 
first move, upward or downward, 
toward the level of the CXT. By the 
end of this year, therefore, the individ- 
ual tariffs of EEC members which ap- 
ply to nonmembers generally will be 
increased or decreased by 30 percent of 
the difference between the CXT rates— 
the latter reduced by 20 percent to 
take account of possible tariff reduc- 
tions during the forthcoming GATT 
tariff negotiations—and the basic in- 
dividual rates. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 19, 1960, p. 12.) 
There are exceptions from this rule, 
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especially in the case of Germany, for 
which, due to its unilateral reductions, 
a special solution was found in order 
to moderate tariff increases. 

It shouid be emphasized that this 
speedup does not necessarily mean that 
the overall time schedule for the plac- 
ing into effect of the CXT or for the 
dismantling of the internal tariffs will 
be shortened. However, the Commis- 
sion has expressed its conviction that 
this acceleration of the first stage will 
make it possible to shorten the entire 
transitional period as laid down in the 
Treaty. 

The U.S. business community, at the 
end of the year, will face two important 
changes in trading with Common Mar- 
ket countries. Duties on a number of 
products will either increase or de- 
crease, depending on the commodity 
and country. Increases will take place 
particularly in Benelux and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, while rate 
reductions will often take place in 
France and Italy. At the same time, 
duties charged on goods in EEC intra- 
trade usually will be lower than duties 
on like goods coming from the U.S. 
and other third countries. The tariff 
disadvantage to the U.S. will be 
lessened to a certain extent by the fact 
that the first step towards the CXT— 
the 30 percent adjustment upward or 
downward—is based on the difference 
between the individual basic duties and 
the Common Market rates reduced by 
20 percent. Use of the CXT minus 20 
percent as a basing point means that 
increases in low duties will be less steep, 
while decreases from high duties will 
be greater than would have been the 
case if nonreduced CXT rates were 
used. 


Quantitative Restrictions Reduced 


On January 1, 1959, existing bilateral 
quotas in intra-EEC trade were trans- 
formed into global quotas and increased 
by 10 percent in cases where they 
represented more than 3 percent of na- 
tional production of a specific commod- 
ity. In other cases, they were in- 
creased to 3 percent of national pro- 
duction. On January 1, 1960, a second 
increase of 10 percent—or opening of 
quotas up to 4 percent of national pro- 
duction—took place. Under the accel- 
eration decision of May 12, all quantita- 
tive restrictions applicable to the 
importation of industrial products from 
the member states must be removed on 
December 31, 1961. The latter, if car- 
ried through, would represent a con- 
siderable speedup in eliminating quota 
restrictions. 

This proposed step, however, is of 
moderate practical importance for most 
commodities because the degree of trade 
liberalization within the EEC was al- 
ready fairly high at the time the Rome 
Treaty became effective. Further lib- 
eralization measures, generally appli- 
cable also to imports from the United 
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States, were taken in 1959 and 1960 
by all member states. All EEC mem- 
ber states are in a satisfactory financial 
position and no longer need to apply 
restrictions for balance-of-payments 
purposes. 


Farm Policy Details To Be Published 


The May 12 decision of the Council 
of Ministers also contains provisions 
bearing on agriculture. Measures en- 
visaged in the Treaty which were post- 
poned up to the present must be put 
into effect before December 31, 1960. 
The decision also establishes a schedule 
for accelerating development of a com- 
mon agricultural policy; a special com- 
mittee is charged with preparing deci- 
sions in this field for consideration by 
the Council before October 15, 1960. 


Other Developments Important 


Negotiations with Greece and Turkey 
for association with the Common Mar- 
ket are being conducted and those with 
Greece have progressed to a rather 
advanced stage. The Council of Minis- 
ters has instructed the Commission to 
undertake a technical study of the as- 
sociation of the Netherlands Antilles 
with the Community. 

The Council gave its agreement in 
principle to a Commission proposal for 
progressively abolishing restrictions on 
the movement of capital. Also, the 
Commission has submitted to the Coun- 
cil proposals on a general program for 
the abolition of restrictions within the 
Community on freedom of establish- 
ment, and the Council, on the basis of 
these proposals, is to establish a gen- 
eral program before the end of 1962. 


In June 1960, the Council of Ministers 
unanimously approved a set of Com- 
munity rules in the field of transport 
which are aimed at the abolition of dis- 
crimination. 

The financial institutions of the Com- 
munity have made a number of impor- 
tant loans or grants both for the devel- 
opment of associated overseas terri- 
tories and for national development 
projects. The Overseas Development 
Fund had approved by the end of Feb- 
ruary 1960 the financing of a total of 
64 projects involving more than $42 
million, and the European Investment 
Bank in 1959 approved seven financing 
operations for projects in France, Italy 
and Luxembourg for a total of $52 mil- 
lion. 


EEC Prepares for GATT Negotiations 


A large percentage of the EEC Com- 
mission’s time and manpower has been 
dedicated in the last 12 months to prep- 
arations for the GATT tariff negotia- 
tions which opened on September 1, 
1960, in Geneva, Switzerland. During 
the first stage of these negotiations the 
Common Market and its GATT part- 
ners will examine claims for possible 
compensation arising from those provi- 
sions of the GATT governing circum- 
stances under which customs unions 
raise duties bound in previous tariff 
negotiations. 

The second part, to begin on or about 
January 1, 1961, will consist of an- 
other round of negotiations for new 
tariff reductions. The United States 
and many other countries will negotiate 
with the Common Market on these mat- 
ters. 
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Pattern of ‘Regional Trade Groupings’ 
Adopted by L. A. Governments 


The concept of regional trade groupings, which has been such a 
marked success in Europe, is spreading to other areas of the world. 
Two types of groupings are being organized in Latin America under 
the observant eye of traders and statesmen in distant ports. 

The Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA) was established, 
subject to ratification, by a Treaty signed February 18, 1960, at 
Montevideo by seven republics (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 


Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay). 


The Treaty also provides for the Latin 


American Free Trade Association and, in a protocol, sets up a Pro- 
visional Committee to facilitate the entry into force of the Treaty. 


The Treaty comes into force for the 
first ratifying states 30 days after the 
third ratification has been deposited at 
Montevideo. It is then to remain open 
to accession by the other Latin Amer- 
ican states. At mid-August no rati- 
fication had been received, but the Pro- 
visional Committee has been active 
since April 20. 

The Latin American Free Trade As- 
sociation follows in some respects the 
precedent of the European Free Trade 
Association the “Outer Seven’, in that 
each signatory will retain its own tar- 
iffs on imports originating outside the 
Free Trade Area. One major differ- 
ence is that the European agreement 
provides for automatic annual reduc- 
tions of duties on nonagricultural trade 
between member countries, while in 
LAFTA the reductions must be nego- 
tiated periodically. 


Negotiating Series Provided 


The Montevideo Treaty provides for 
two series of negotiations with a view 
to the gradual elimination of “duties, 
charges and other restrictions” on prac- 
tically all intra-area trade over a 12- 
year period, as follows: First, national 
schedules specifying the annual reduc- 
tions which each contracting party gives 
to the others, the annual reduction to 
be equivalent to not less than 8 percent 
of the weighted average of duties and 
charges applicable to third countries; 
and, secondly, a common schedule list- 
ing the products on which the contract- 
ing parties collectively agree eventually 
to eliminate duties, charges and other 
restrictions. 

This common schedule shall be nego- 
tiated at three-year intervals, so that 
25 percent of the aggregate value of 
the trade among the contracting par- 
ties shall be listed during the first three 
years, 50 percent during the second 3- 
year period, 75 percent during the third 
3-year period, and substantially all of 
the trade during the fourth and final 
period. 

Concessions granted on products ap- 
pearing in the national schedules may 
be withdrawn by negotiation among the 
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contracting parties and on the basis of 
adequate compensation, but the inclu- 
sion of products in the common sched- 
ule shall be final and the concessions 
granted in respect thereof irrevocable. 


Treaty Provisions Flexible 


The provisions of the Treaty of Mon- 
tevideo are so flexible that it is diffi- 
cult at this stage to judge its prac- 
tical effects. Six of the signatories 
are adjacent South American countries, 
but one, Mexico, is geographically re- 
moved and has very limited trade with 
the other signatory countries. Nearly 
two-thirds of the intra-Latin American 
trade is between two countries, Argen- 
tina and Brazil. Considering the 20 
republics in the aggregate, roughly 10 
percent of the recorded international 
trade is regional. 

There is no certainty at this time as 
to the products that will receive con- 
cessions during the early years of the 
agreement. The first common list will 
be made up at the end of three years 
after the entry into force of the Treaty, 
but it should be noted that the con- 
tracting parties are obliged to elimi- 
nate duties, charges, and restrictions 
on such items only at the end of the 12- 
year period calculated from the date of 
the Treaty’s entry into force. To be 
sure, some, and possibly the larger part, 
of the items on the common list will 
also appear on the national lists, and 
these concessions are generalized to all 
contracting parties. 

Another source of uncertainty is that 
the Treaty provides for a number of 
exceptions or safeguards, as follows: 

@ Provided the customary level of 
consumption in the importer country is 
not thereby lowered, non-discriminatory 
restrictions may be imposed upon im- 
ports of products included in the lib- 
eralization program if these products 
are imported in such quantities or un- 
der such conditions that they have, or 
are liable to have, serious repercussions 
on specific production activities of vital 
importance to the national economy 
(article 23). 





@ Measures to correct an unfavor- 
able balance of payments may be ex- 
tended to intra-area trade (article 24). 

@ Advantages not extended to other 
contracting parties may be extended to 
a contracting party which is at a rela- 
‘tively less advanced stage of economic 
deveiopment. Likewise, the less devel- 
oped countries may implement the trade 
liberalization program on more favor- 
able terms (article 32). Protocol No. 5 
declared that Bolivia and Paraguay 
were entitled to invoke these provi- 
sions for special treatment. Parguay 
signed the treaty, but Bolivia abstained. 

@ Imports of agricultural commodi- 
ties may be limited to the amount re- 
quired (a) to meet the deficit in in- 
ternal production and (b) to equalize 
the prices of the imported and domes- 
tic products (article 28). 

@ The provisions of the treaty are 
not applicable to commitments to pur- 
chase or sell petroleum and petroleum 
derivatives resulting from agreements 
concluded prior to the date of signing 
the Montevideo Treaty (Protocol No. 
4). 

Authorization of the contracting par- 
ties is required for a country to have 
resort to the first three of the above 
five safeguard or exception clauses. 

In the discussions leading up to the 
signing of the treaty, one of the chief 
arguments was the need for broader 
protected markets than now exist in 
any one Latin American country for 
capital goods and other products that 
require substantial investment and ad- 
vanced technical skills for their manu- 
facture. However, as the duty reduc- 
tions within the Area called for in the 
national schedules need apply only to 
products actually traded during the 
preceding 3-year period, manufactured 
products may not enter importantly in- 
to the statistical calculation of annual 
or triennial reductions. During the 3- 
year period 1954-56, the composi- 
tion of Latin American intra-regional 
trade was as follows: Staple agricul- 
tural commodities, 44.9 percent; fuels, 
25.9 percent; steel and semimanufac- 
tured steel products, 6.8 percent; chem- 
icals, 1 percent; cotton yarn and tex- 
tiles, 1 percent; copper and semimanu- 
factures of copper, 0.4 percent; miscel- 
laneous, 20 percent. 

Nevertheless, the treaty makes pro- 
vision for adding to the schedules an 
increasing number of products not yet 
included in the reciprocal trade (ar- 
ticles 13 and 14) with a view to ex- 
pediting the process of economic inte- 
gration and complementarity (articles 
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15 and 16 and preamble). The con- 
tracting parties are urged to promote 
progressively closer coordination of 
their industrialization policies and may 
sponsor agreements among representa- 
tives of the economic sectors concerned, 
or negotiate inter-governmental agree- 
ments on complementarity by industrial 
sectors (article 16). It appears pos- 
sible that these provisions, as well as 
other treaty stipulations, may result in 
preferences within the Free Trade 
Area, as well as against nonsignatory 
countries. 


Reciprocity of Benefits 


One of the basic principles of the 
Montevideo Treaty is “effective reci- 
procity of benefits” (preamble, articles 
5 and 10-14, also paragraph 17 of Pro- 
tocol No. 1). The strict application of 
this principle, however, might well 
make it impossible to work out the pe- 
riodic tariff cuts in the prescribed man- 
ner. Clearly the capacity of the vari- 
ous countries to expand area trade is 
unequal, and those countries unable to 
offer many concessions may not receive 
many. Articles 11 and 12 recognize 
this difficulty by authorizing the con- 
tracting parties to “consider steps” to 
solve the problem. 

Both the preamble and various ar- 
ticles (e.g. 15 and 54) look toward the 
gradual and progressive establishment 
of a Latin American Common Market. 
The contracting parties are directed to 
“make every effort” to coordinate their 
import and export regimes and the 
treatment they accord to capital, goods 
and services from outside the area. 

In order to implement these and 
other provisions of the Treaty, the con- 
tracting parties have had the assist- 
ance of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social Council, 
which have jointly or separately been 
engaged in preparing a number of stud- 
ies, such as the financing of intrazonal 
trade and various téchnical customs 
problems. 

The Provisional Committee has also 
taken steps to obtain and pass on to 
signatory governments the information 
specified in Protocol No. 1 for carrying 
out the first round of negotiations. 
This Protocol provides that for this 
first year the contracting parties shall 
initiate negotiations of concessions on 
November 1. 


Four Members of GATT 


Since four of the signatory countries 
are members of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the text 
of the Montevideo Treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Sixteenth GATT Session 
at Geneva (May-June 1960), which 


created a working party to examine it. 

The movement toward “economic in- 
tegration” in Central America has char- 
acteristics distinct from that of the 
For ex- 


broader and looser LAFTA. 


ample, the United States has tradition- 
ally supported the idea of Central 
American political and economic unifi- 
cation, and its bilateral agreements 
with those countries have included the 
“Central American exception” clause 
which permits the five historic Central 
American countries to give preferences 
to the other Central American coun- 
tries. Two of these bilateral agree- 
ments, with El Salvador and Honduras, 
are still in effect. Nicaragua is a mem- 
ber of GATT, which has approved Nic- 
araguan participation in two free- 
trade arrangements. 

Since 1951 the Central American 
countries have taken various steps look- 
ing toward a common market and the 
integration of industries, but the basic 
agreements have not yet been ratified 
by all five countries. In an effort to 
reach a workable compromise, the Com- 
mittee on Central American Economic 
Integration, at a meeting in San Jose 
de Costa Rica, in April 1960, called on 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America to prepare a new plan, based 
on the principles of the Treaty of Eco- 
nomic Association now in effect for El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. 


Basic Agreements Signed 

The first set of basic agreements was 
signed on June 10, 1958: 

@ The Multilateral Treaty of Free 
Trade and Central American Economic 
Integration, which calls for the estab- 
lishment within a period of 10 years of 
free trade among the countries in spec- 
ified commodities with a view to the 
eventual completion of a customs un- 
ion. At the time of signing all of the 
countries made reservations, covering 
most of the important items being 
traded among the countries. This 
treaty has been ratified by El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Hon- 
duras and is in effect in those states. 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 


American-made goods overseas. 











@ A Convention on the System of 
Central American Integrated Indus- 
tries. Signed and ratified by the same 


four countries as the Multilateral 
Treaty (also signed by Costa Rica), 
the convention is not in effect since 
ratification by all five countries is a 
prerequisite. 


@ Fwo agreements relating to road 
transportation were signed on June 10, 
1958, at Tegucigalpa. These agree- 
ments, which are designed to facilitate 
and regulate utilization of the inter- 
American Highway, have been put into 
effect. 


On September 1, 1959, at San Jose, 
the Ministers of Economy of the 5 coun- 
tries signed 2 additional agreements— 
a Central American Convention on 
Equalization of Import Duties, and a 
Protocol providing for tariff prefer- 
ences of 20 percent on the importation 
of all goods produced in the area. 
Neither of these agreements has yet 
received the required number of ratifi- 
cations to put them into effect, but 
technical studies of the equalization 
problem are continuing. 


Early in 1960 three of the Central 
American countries—Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and El] Salvador—took steps “to 
accelerate the program of economic in- 
tegration”, and to this end a Treaty of 
Economic Association was signed by 
the Ministers of National Economy of 
the three states on February 6, 1960, 
the first article of which declares: “By 
means of this agreement, the contract- 
ing parties constitute an economic asso- 
ciation which will guarantee the free 
circulation of persons, goods and cap- 
ital within their territories.” The 
agreement was ratified by the three 
signatory countries and became effec- 
tive April 28, 1960. 

This new agreement goes further in 
the direction of a complete customs un- 
ion than the Multilateral Treaty of 
Free Trade and Central American Eco- 
nomic Integration of June 10, 1958, 
and also makes specific provision for 
the free movement of people and cap- 
ital, as well as goods. As regards goods, 
the “Contracting Parties agree to equal- 
ize all import taxes within a maximum 
period of 5 years from the effective 
date of this Treaty,” in accordance 


_ with the terms of the Central American 


Agreement on Import Tariff Equaliza- 
tion. 


All national products originating in 
the territories of the contracting par- 
ties and items manufactured there, will 
enjoy free trade from the date the 
Treaty becomes effective. However, 55 
items listed in Annex A are subject to 
special treatment, such as quotas, con- 
trols or monopoly regulations (Article 
IX and Annex A). It may be noted 
that this list includes most of the im- 
portant items now moving in trade 
among the three countries. 
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Completely Free Trade for Members © 
EFTA’s Goal by 1970 


Fe second of Europe’s regional economic groupings, the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) came into operation on July 1 
after months of preparation and planning. The countries involved— 


the “Outer Seven’, consisting of United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden . 


Denmark, Switzerland, AuStria, and Portugal—took the first step 
toward freeing trade in practically all industrial products among them. 

Such products considered to have originated in the EFTA area (spe- 
cial rules govern the origin of goods), can now enter any of the 
Outer Seven countries at rates of duty 20 percent lower than those 
which apply to imports from countries outside this grouping. 


In the case of the United Kingdom, 
since each EFTA country maintains its 
own system. of tariffs on imports from 
outside the area (that is, its “external 
tariff’), many imports from the Com- 
monwealth will continue to be entitled 
to duty-free entry or lower Common- 
wealth preferential rates. 

At the same time, in so far as these 
countries still limit imports of such 
goods by quota, these quotas will have 
to be relaxed to allow 20 percent more 
trade. These measures are the begin- 
ning of a step-by-step elimination of 
tariff and quota restrictions that in 
10 years will bring about free trade 
among the Outer Seven in the products 
covered by the EFTA convention. 

The negotiations for an EFTA* of 
these seven Western European coun- 
tries were initiated after the break- 
down, in November 1958, of negotia- 
tions for a free trade area covering all 
the member countries of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC), including the six Com- 
mon Market nations. The Swedish 
Government initiated the discussions in 
the early summer of 1959, and in June 
1959, officials from the seven countries 
met in Stockholm and prepared a draft 
plan. 

The final text of the EFTA Conven- 
tion was approved by Ministers of the 
Outer Seven who initialed it at their 
meeting at Stockholm on November 20, 
1959. Formal signature of the Conven- 
tion by all the countries was completed 
by January 4, 1960, and the Conven- 
tion was ratified and came into force 
on May 3, 1960. 


U.S. Stake in EFTA Markets 


Last year, the seven courtries as a 
group imported over $1.8 billion of 
goods from the United States. About 
one-tenth of their total imports came 
from American sources of supply. 
Since the United Kingdom generally is 


*The background and provisions of 
the EFTA Convention were reviewed 
in detail in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, December 28, 1959. 
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the third best customer of the United 
States, it is not surprising that Brit- 
ain accounted for more than 55 per- 
cent of total EFTA imports of U.S. 
products. Sweden and Switzerland, the 
next largest Outer Seven markets for 
U.S. goods, together took another 25 
percent of the total. Denmark, with 7 
percent, was the largest of the remain- 
ing four EFTA markets for U.S. goods. 
Agricultural preducts, such as grains, 
raw cotton, and tobacco, make up about 
two-fifths of total EPTA imports from 
the United States. Another 30 percent 
comprises industrial raw materials— 
coal, petroleum, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, synthetic rubber, chem- 
icals, and woodpulp, among others. The 
remaining 30 percent or so of EFTA 
imports from this country have con- 
sisted of manufactured goods, especially 
machinery and other industrial equip- 
ment. These proportions vary, of 
course, from country to country. 


Quality of Goods Vital Factor 


The composition of U.S. shipments to 
the EFTA nations provides some indi- 
cation of the extent to which these 
arrangements may affect the competi- 
tive position of American exports to 
those countries. Since EFTA covers 
mainly trade in nonagricultural prod- 
ucts, and favorable tariff treatment will 
continue to be given to most basic raw 
materials imported from outside the 
area, much of the competitive impact 
will fall on imports of manufactured 
goods. In this area the competitive 
situation will depend not only on price 
but on the quality and the unique and 
special nature and purpose of U.S. 
products. 

This is an especially important fac- 
tor in the case of machinery and other 
industrial equipment which make up so 
large a share of our exports of finished 


“manufactures to the Outer Seven. It 


would appear also that the initial 
EFTA tariff reductions would be most 
significant for the British market, since 
that country is the principal importer 
in the group. These first duty cuts are 





not likely, for the most part, to make 
much of a dent in the relatively lower 
Scandinavian and Swiss duties on 
manufactures. The range of industrial 
products which its other Outer Seven 
trading partners can supply to the 
United Kingdom is perhaps not as 
great as what British industry can of- 
fer to EFTA markets. 


The British stake in these other 
EFTA markets, which are large im- 
porters of finished manufactures, may 
become progressively greater as the 
eight successive EFTA tariff cuts of 
ten percent each, leading to free trade 
in industrial products by January 1, 
1970, are put into effect. The second 
round of EFTA duty reductions is 
scheduled for January 1, 1962. The 
remaining seven are slated for July 1, 
1963, and on January 1 for the years 
1965 to 1969 inclusive. 


At the 16th Session of the GATT 
last May, the Chairman of the United 
States Delegation stated that, as a 
whole, the EFTA Convention was in 
harmony with the spirit and broad ob- 
jectives of the General Agreement and 
that, on balance, it deserves the sup- 
port and approval of the Contracting 
Parties. In his general statement of 
the United States views on the EFTA, 
he also noted that: 


“Together, the 7 countries which 
make up the EFTA represent a group 
with considerable influence on the vol- 
ume and direction of international 
trade. Like all regional trading ar- 
rangements, the EFTA will mean 
change. It will require adjustments 
for producers and consumers inside the 
Association and in countries which 
trade with the Seven. These adjust- 
ments may raise problems. But they 
will also provide opportunities. If 
sound and liberal policies are followed 
by the Seven in the endeavor they are 
now beginning, the result can be in- 
creased trade and prosperity both for 
the Member States and for their trad- 
ing partners. 

“Ministers of the Seven meeting at 
Stockholm on November 20, 1959, 
pointed out that ‘as world trading na- 
tions, the countries of the Européan 
Free Trade Association are particularly 
conscious of Europe’s links with the 
rest of the world.’ As the EFTA en- 
ters into force, the United States is 
confident that the Convention will be 
carried out in a manner to maximize 
trade-creating effects and to minimize 
problems for other countries, both in 


(Continued on page 24) 
















Trade Missions “Sell? Your 


How Can a Trade Mission Help YOU in Expanding YOUR Trade? 


A Trade Mission—a Department of Commerce official and three or four U.S. businessmen selected 
on the basis of the relationship of their specialties to the economy of the country being visited—meets 
with thousands of local businessmen during its stay in a particular country. Members tour key in- 
dustrial and commercial centers and usually maintain a Trade Information Center (TIC) at a trade 
fair or other specially established location. In businessman-to-businessman discussions, ranging from 
general meetings and group sessions to individual consultations, members discuss all facets of commer- 
cial relations between the two countries—sources of supply, U.S. markets, licensing and investment op- 
portunities, agency-contact inquiries, and others—with their local counterparts. These consultations place 
team members in a position to discuss your proposal with bona fide foreign businessmen, so interested 
persons may communicate with you direct. This is accomplished through use of a BP. 








What Is a “BP”? How Does It Work? 


A BP is a Business Proposal containing a description of the arrangements—about products, serv- 
ices, export or import opportunities, investment and joint ventures, plant establishment, or licensing— 
you wish to make with businessmen in a specific country or area. 


Your BP, with only numerical identification, is publicized through pamphlets, special press releases, 
and by word-of-mouth to all businessmen in the country the Trade Mission visits. Any established 
businessman who expresses interest in your BP is given your firm’s name and address and requested 
to make direct contact with you. Your BP also is left with the U.S. Foreign Service post for further 
follow-up. 
























When Should You Submit Your BP? 


For maximum publicity abroad before the Mission’s arrival, you should submit your BP at least 
2 months prior to the Washington orientation. However, your BP will be accepted up to the last day 
of the orientation of the pertinent Mission. 





How Do You Submit Your BP to a Trade Mission? 


Send answers to the eight questions below (an original and two carbons), for each country in 
which you desire your BP(s) promoted, to Director, U. S. Trade Mission to (country), Trade Missions 
Division, BFC, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. If you prefer, send your reply to 
the nearest Department of Commerce Field Office. Descriptive literature, such as catalogues and bro- 
chures, should be included with each set of answers. 


This description of your BP is your “sales letter.”” The eight questions attempt to elicit the most 
pertinent information about your proposal, but you may wish to provide additional information to better 
illustrate your proposition, indicate the value of your firm as a potential trading partner, or stimulate 
interest in your proposal, so a more successful selling job can be done for you. 





% Have you had previous experience or do you now have business connections in this particular coun- 
try? Are you represented in this country? If so, by whom ? 


What products(s) do you wish to sell or purchase in this country and/or what type(s) of busi- 
ness transaction(s) do you wish to make? Please describe product(s). 


Do you prefer to export directly or through an agent? 
Do you prefer to import for your own account or to act as an agent? 


Will you consider direct investment or a joint venture, such as providing machinery, know-how, 
or capital, with a qualified firm? 


Are you interested in licensing a qualified company to produce your products abroad? If so, give 
pertinent facts about the nature of the agreement you would consider. 


To what extent are you prepared to (a) sell on long term credit or, (b) if dollar exchange is not 
available, accept payment in foreign currency? 


What type(s) of company would be qualified to transact your business? 
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Business Proposals Abroad 


12 Trade Mission Visits Projected for 1960-61 


Destination 


Afghanistan-Iran 
France 

East Africa * 
Ceylon * 

Colombia 
Southern Caribbean Area ‘ 
Australia ° 

Japan 

Germany 
Chile-Uruguay ° 
West Africa ** 
Nigeria ° 


Tentative Schedule * 


August 20-October 8 
October 5-November 19 
October 22-December 3 
January 14-March 4 
February 4-March 18 
February 15-April 1 
February-March 
April-May 

April-May 

April-May 

April-June 

May-July 


Washington Orientation 


Completed 
September 19-22 
September 19-22 
December 5-9 
January 9-13 
January 9-13 
January 9-13 
March 6-10 
March 6-10 
March 6-10 
April 10-14 
April 10-14 


Trade Developments of Interest to U.S. Businessmen 


Australia 


Recent removal of practically all dollar 
exchange controls offers a highly competi- 
tive potential market for increased sales 
of everything from “baby” books to heli- 
copters and including printed cottons, ap- 
parel, kitchenware, machine tools, costume 
jewelry, auto parts, sporting goods, out- 
board motors, office equipment, scientific 
and professional instruments, special types 
of iron and steel construction materials, 
fancy foods and confectioneries, packaging 
materials, and heavy earthmoving equip- 
ment. 


Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore 


Ceylon still imports primarily from the 
United Kingdom, but electrical and small 
industrial machinery and equipment, ve- 
hicles, and base metals appear to offer best 
prospects for increased U.S. exports. 

The Federation of Malaya offers attrac- 
tive trade opportunities, for U.S. firms 
willing to make special sales efforts, be- 
cause of its expanding economy and recent 
removal of dollar-import restrictions. Pros- 
pects for sales of heavy tractors, marine 
engines, chain saws and parts, air-condi- 
tioning equipment, and such consumer goods 
as vitamins, pharmaceuticals, selected can- 
ned goods, books and printed matter, syn- 
thetic fabrics, and selected sporting and 
photographic goods seem to be increasing. 

Singapore presents trade opportunities 
because of its position as a warehouse 
center for parts of Southeast Asia, the 
general prosperity of neighboring Malaya 
and British Borneo, and current authori- 
zation for dollar exports to enter Singa- 
pore under Open General License. 


Chile, Uruguay 


Aggressive merchandising in the fields 
of chemicals; pharmaceuticals; petroleum 
products; and electrical and other ma- 
chinery, equipment, and accessories for the 
mining, agricultural, food processing, tex- 
tile, office, petroleum, transport, and com- 
munication industries can increase the U.S. 
share of Chilean imports to more than its 
current level of about 50 percent. 

Uruguay has abandoned its restrictive 
policy of area and currency import prohi- 





bitions and is freeing trade controls within 
the limits of exchange availabilities. These 
actions currently apply to designated essen- 
tial items, such as selected foodstuffs, con- 
struction materials, fuels, some raw mate- 
rials, and specific types of machinery and 
replacement parts. 


Colombia 


Colombia has an active program for 
establishment of various small-scale and 
light machine industries; increased agri- 
cultural production, food processing, and 
meat packing; and economic development 
through U.S. joint ventures emphasizing 
industrial diversification. Auto vehicles, 
machine tools, transportation and commu- 
nication equipment, agricultural and tex- 
tile machinery, and a variety of consumer 
and industrial products currently are in 
demand. 


East Africa 


Exchange controls recently relaxed by 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, provide 
opportunities for increased exports of 
readymade clothing, provisions, auto parts, 
novelties, office equipment, hardware and 
building materials, sporting goods, agricul- 
tural machinery, textiles, china, pottery, 
glassware, blankets, and bicycles from the 
United States. 


France 


Removal of quotas from some 90 percent 
of imports of U.S.-origin increases market 
potential for many U.S. products. Favor- 
able trade balance, growing foreign ex- 
change reserves, and industrial recovery 
with full employment emphasize sound eco- 
nomic position. Mechanical and electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment currently are in 
heavy demand. Chemicals, iron and steel 
manufactures, and all types of consumer 
goods appear to be important potential 
U.S. exports. 


Germany 


Boom conditions creating markets be- 
yond domestic production capacity, high 
disposable income, and expanding retail 
sales provide a market for the full range 


of U.S. producer and consumer goods, ex- 
cept coal. 


Japan 


Japan’s burgeoning economic and indus- 
trial growth, expected to extend well into 
1961, record foreign exchange earnings, 
and relaxation of import restrictions sug- 
gest good opportunities for sales of such 
products as specialized machine tools, heavy 
roadbuilding and construction machinery, 
and data processing and other types of 
office machinery and equipment. 


Nigeria 


Independence is expected to spark rapid 
industrial expansion and a potential market 
for U.S.-made industrial and construction 
machinery, machine tools, automotive air- 
conditioning and refrigerating equipment, 
pharmaceutical and toilet preparations. 
Nigeria no longer requires licenses on im- 
ports from the dollar area. 


Southern Caribbean Area 


Liberalized dollar quotas and rising 
standards of living offer potentials for ex- 
pansion of exports of industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery; freezers, air-condi- 
tioners, washing machines, and other dur- 
able goods; compact cars; foodstuffs, cotton 
fabrics; wash-and-wear clothing; hardware; 
handtools; notions; drugs and toiletries; 
and children’s and text books. 


West Africa 


These newly emergent countries are ex- 
pected to follow the pattern of an early 
attempt to establish an industrial base, 
particularly in light industry; economic 
diversification; and attraction of capital 
for direct investment and joint ventures 
prevalent among similar areas in the past. 
An immediate potential thus should be 
created for a wide variety of goods, such 
as utensils, textiles, simple household items, 
tobacco products, food grains and processed 
foods, air-conditioners, refrigerators, elec- 
trical appliances, new and used clothing, 
and agricultural, construction, and light 


- machinery. 


* Tentative dates presented in chronological order. * Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika. * May include Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore. ‘Federation of the West Indies, Surinam, British Guiana, and the Netherlands Antilles. ° Probable missions. *® Newly inde- 


pendent countries. 


September 12, 1960. 


Specific destinations yet to be selected. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





At the time of the abolition of Tan- 
gier’s special status and Tangier’s inte- 
gration into the economy of Morocco 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly of May 
9, 1960, p. 12), special “transit facili- 
ties” were provided for Tangier resi- 
dents and firms established there before 
April 19, 1960. 

A free translation of the text of the 
Decree on those transit facilities fol- 
lows: 


Article One. Persons residing in the 
Province of Tangier as well as Moroccan or 
foreign legal entities in Tangier, registered 
in the Register of Commerce at Tangier 
before the 19th of April 1960 benefit under 
the conditions defined hereafter, from a gen- 
eral waiver of the regulation on the control 
of foreign trade and exchange and of com- 
merce in gold, with respect to purchases 
and sales of goods abroad. 

Article Two. Foreign merchandise bought 
and sold must pass through the port or the 
airport of Tangier. 

Article Three. Settling for purchases 
and receipt of proceeds from sales must be 
made by debit or credit of special accounts, 
the operation of which is regulated by the 
Office des Changes (Foreign Exchange Of- 
fice). These accounts, called “Free Transit 
Accounts” cannot be overdrawn. 

Transfers between free transit accounts 
are forbidden except between free transit 
accounts opened in the name of the same 
depositor. 

Article Four. Customs regulations gov- 
erning transshipments, warehousing (entre- 
pot), and temporary admission apply to the 
merchandise imported under this waiver. 
It also can use the facilities of entrepot 
fictif (bonded storage). 

Article Five. The imported merchandise 
must be reexported within 12 months with 
the possibility of extension for merchandise 
which undergoes any kind of transforma- 
tion. 


Subsequent interpretation and imple- 
menting regulations of the Office des 
Changes, however, have limited the 
above regulations to persons or firms 
on the Tangier commercial register on 
April 19, 1960, and to the amounts of 
convertible currency held by them in 
Tangier at the above date. Further- 


India Sets New World 
Cotton Import Quota 


India has set an additional import 
allocation of 200,000 bales of free mar- 
ket cotton, 1%, inch staple and above, 
importable from any area in the world. 

India will also purchase 400,000 addi- 
tional bales of cotton from the United 
States under a new U.S. Public Law 
480 agreement signed on July 29. The 
allocation will be two-thirds, or about 
267,000 bales of staple length under 
1%, inch, and one-third, or about 
133,000 bales, of staple length 1%, to 
1% inch. All bales will be 392 pounds. 
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Tangier Free Transit Described 


more, to benefit from the listed exemp- 
tions, “free transit accounts” had to be 
opened by May 30, 1960. Transit ac- 
counts can be debited only for the pay- 
ment of goods in transit, for expenses 
and for changing to other convertible 
currencies or to francs. At the time of 
reexport of the merchandise, 5 -percent 
of its value must be converted into 
Moroccan francs.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Tangier. 





Indonesia Announces Cuts 
In Import, Export Levies 


The Indonesian Finance Minister, in 
a nationwide radio broadcast on Au- 
gust 25, in a statement of the an- 
nounced reductions in the Government’s 
import and export levies. Although 
details are not yet available, it ap- 
pears that under the new regulations 
commodities permitted importation will 
fall into 2 groups as opposed to the 
present 6 groups and that the sur- 
charges (puims) will be at reduced 
rates. On the export side, levies also 
will be lowered. 

The new measures reportedly are in- 
tended to reduce the price of imported 
food, clothing, and other essential con- 
sumer items and various developmental 
goods, on the one hand, and to reduce 
the selling price of Indonesian goods, 
on the other. ~ 

Details of these and other changes 
resulting from the new financial meas- 
ures will be provided in a later issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





STATISTICAL WH 


Part 3 of BFC's 
World Trade 
information 
Service 


$6 a year ($8.50 to 
foreign addresses) 


“vwanoQoum7A 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Deadline Set for Filing 
Claims in Austria 


December 31, 1960 has been set 
as*the deadline for filing claims 
under the Austrian War and Per- 
secution Property Damage Law 
(Austrian Federal Law 127 of 
1958), the Department of State 
reports. 

Copies of official forms for filing 
claims may be obtained from the 
Austrian Embassy, 2343 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., or from Austrian consulates 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Dallas, Miami, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and Cleveland. 

The forms contain detailed in- 
formation and instructions for fil- 
ing claims. Further inquiries should 
be directed to the Austrian Em- 
bassy or to the nearest consulate. 


aaah abaashbbAh hhh hhh b bh hii’ 


Argentina Eases Imports 
Of Some Used Machinery 


The Argentine Government by Decree 
8,626 of July 29, 1960, has authorized 
the importation, free of surcharge, of 
used machinery of types not manufac- 
tured locally. Previously, the sur- 
charge exemption was extended solely 
to new machinery imports. A Customs 
Resolution had been issued on May 16, 
1960, clarifying that used machinery 
was not eligible for surcharge exemp- 
tion but was subject to a 150-percent 
import surcharge on the c. and f. value. 

This position, although in accordance 
with past discrimination against used 
machinery importation, was extreme. 
The Secretariat of Industry opposed the 
Customs interpretation, and secured the 
Executive Power’s approval of a decree 
liberalizing used machinery imports. 

To be eligible for the surcharge ex- 
emption, the used machinery must be 
in good working order and of a type 
and model similar to the latest produced 
by the original manufacturer. If not 
of the latest design, the used machinery 
still may be imported without sur- 
charge, provided the technology in re- 
spect to that machinery has not under- 
gone great change in the meantime.— 
U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





Argentine corn exports during 1959-60 
(July-June) totaled 3.2 million metric 
tons (125 million bushels), compared 
with 2.1 million tons (83 million bush- 
els) during the previous year, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Costa Rica Raises Duties 
On Some Animal Feeds 


Costa Rican duties on certain animal 
feeds, when prepared with rice, corn, 
and other preparations, were more than 
doubled on August 18. 

Tariff items affected and their new 
duties, specific in colones (5.67 colones 
= US$1) a gross kilogram and percent 
ad valorem c.if. value, with former 
rates in parentheses, are as follows: 

157. Bran, pollard, sharps, and other by- 
products from the preparation of cereals 
and cereal products 157(a), made with by- 
products of rice, corn, sorghum, cern meal, 
bran, and millet, 0.20 and 10 percent; and 
157(b) made with byproducts of wheat, 
barley, hay, and rye, 0.10 and 4 percent. 

Classification previously contained no 
subitems and all products covered were 
dutiable at 0.10 and 4 percent. 

160. Animal feed mixed with chemical 
and biological products, such as bone meal 
and dried blood: 160(a) mixed with prod- 
ucts or subproducts of rice, corn, sorghum, 
corn meal, bran, millet, molasses, and wheat 
bran, 0.20 and 10 percent; 160(b), mixed 
with any other products not mentioned in 
part (a) above, 10 percent. 

Classification previously contained no 
subitems and all products covered were 
dutiable at 10 percent. 

161. Food wastes and prepared animal 
feed, n.e.s.—161(a), prepared with products 
or subproducts of rice, corn, sorghum, corn 
meal, bran, millet, molasses, and wheat bran, 
0.20 and 10 percent; 161(b), prepared with 
any other products not mentioned in part 
(a) above, 0.10 and 4 percent. 

Classification previously contained no 
subitems and all products covered were 
dutiable at 0.10 and 4 percent.—Diario 
Oficial. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Libya Revises Number of Tariffs 


Libya has revised its customs duties 
for a number of items, has created many 
new subitems, and generally reduced 
rates for goods import of which is con- 
sidered beneficial to the Libyan Govern- 
ment or to public welfare. 

Items subject to the revision, which 
was put into effect on June 1 by Customs 
regulation No. 4 of 1960; their new 
rates of duty, in percent ad valorem 
unless otherwise specified; and old 
rates, shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows (1 Libyan pound of £1,000 milli- 
emes—U S$2.800) : 


1. Horses: . 

A. For animal improvement, imported 
through Nazirate of Agriculture, nil (nil). 

B. Others, 15 (nil). 

8. Poultry: 

A. For decorative purposes, 15 (nil). 

B. Others, nil (nil). 

41. Wheat for milling, nil (L£7.000 a 
ton). 

A. For other purposes (new subitem), 
L£7.00 a ton). 


118. Petroleum oils obtained by distilla- 
tion of paraffin tars, lignite peat, schist, 
etc.: 

C. Middle (medium) oils, 3.5 mills a liter 
(7 mills a liter). 


123. Chemical elements, compounds, prod- 
ucts and preparations: 

Used in national industry (new sub- 
item) 2. 

D. Used for medical purposes and im- 
ported through Government hospitals (new 
subitem) 5. 

E. Other, 20 (20). 


125. Sensitized films and plates for pho- 
tography: 

A. X-ray films imported by Government 
hospitals or other recognized health organi- 
zations (new subitem) 5 

B. Other, 50 (50). 

153. Leather clothing and gloves: 

A. Boxing gloves (new subitem) 10. 

B. Other, 38% (33%). 

172. Furniture of wickerwork or bamboo, 
30 (25). 

177. Paper not made up or worked: 

B. Newsprint for licensed newspapers or 
magazines, nil (nil). 

D. “er for recopying maps (new sub- 
item), 

E. toes, 10 (10). 


210. Sewn or manufactured articles, outer 
clothing, and underwear, n.e.s.: 

C1. Outer clothing made of wool or mixed 
with other textiles not of natural or artifi- 
cial silk material, or artificial fibers, for 
sports (new subitem), 10 

C2. Other, 25 (25). 

D1. Outer clothing made of cotton or flax 
for sports use (new subitem), 10. 

D2. Other, 25 (25). 

211. Waste, rags, and scraps of fabrics, 
felt or hosiery, worn clothing and under- 
wear, old nets, cordage, and the like no 
longer adapted to their original purpose, 
20 (nil). 

212. Footwear of leather with soles of 
leather or rubber: 

D. Boots ‘of leather for sports use (new 
subitem), 10. 

226. Building bricks, roofing tiles, pipes 
of common fireclay, paving and facing tiles, 
of all types, 20 (15). 


244. Manufactures of cast iron or steel 
or malleable cast iron: 


D. Beds and hospital equipment imported 
through Government hospitals (new sub- 
item), 5. 

E. Other, 20 (20). 

246. Kitchen and other utensils for do- 
mestic use, of copper, decorated or not, for 
ry amd use or for ornamental purposes, 40 

268U. Machines and tools used for the 
manufacture of tobacco, minerals, salt, min- 
eral water, alcohol, wine, carpentry, shoes, 
and by any other industry using raw ma- 
terials to be changed into manufactured 
goods (new subitem), 2 


289. Gramophone records, plates, cylin- 
ders, bands, and rolls for mechanical re- 
cording or completely recorded: 

A. Recorded material for teaching lan- 
guages and for scientific purposes, other rec- 
ords for Radio Libya provided the Director 
ee of Customs agrees (new subitem), 
nil. 

B. Other, 30 (30). 


U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 





Venezuela Sets Tolerances 
On Weights and Measures 


The Venezuelan Government by three 
recent resolutions has set forth the 
tolerances allowed in measuring equip- 
ment as required by the Law of Weights 
and Measures. 

The three resolutions, enacted on 
July 26 by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, and published in Gaceta Oficial 
No. 26,321 of August 3, 1960, contain 
the separate regulations as well as 
tables for tolerances to be allowed in 
equipment for measuring weight, ca- 
pacity, and length. 

All three resolutions will become ef- 
fective on October 1, 1960.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Caracas. 





Sarawak Increases Funds 
For Development Plan 


A recent announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of Sarawak stated that an 
additional M$38 million is expected to 
be approved for the 5-year develop- 
ment plan, the money to be used for 
education, agriculture, roads, ports and 
river walls, civil aviation, medical 
services and electricity supply. This 
will bring the total amount available 
for the plan, which covers the 5 years 
1959-63, to about M$154 million (M$3 
equals US$1). 

When the plan was adopted in Au- 
gust 1959, it was estimated that the 
cost would be about M$115 million, of 
which M$107 million was on hand at 
the time. Increased revenues, how- 
ever, have enabled the Government to 
increase the original expenditure esti- 
mates. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Foreign Governments Invite Bids 





Bicycles, Serum, Electrical Goods, 
Transformers Among Items Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. sup- 


pliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as indicated by 


symbol (*). 


British West Indies 


Government house transformers; bids 
invited until October 15 by the Trinidad 
& Tobago Electricity Commission, P.O. 
Box 121, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


Ceylon 


Metal windows, 660, Tender No. ICA- 
285; bids invited until September 28 by 
the Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry 
of Transport and Works, P.O. Box 1436, 
Colombo.* 

Calcium gluconate injections, bids in- 
vited until November 15 by the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Health, 
P.O. Box 500, Colombo. Tenders to be 
made on forms obtainable from the 
Ceylonese Embassy, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D.C.* 


Costa Rica 


Water meters, meter boxes, flex cop- 
per tubing and tools; bids invited until 
October 25 by the Government of Costa 
Rica, San Jose.* 


Egypt 

Sewer-cleaning equipment; bids in- 
vited until September 30 by the General 
Engineering Office, GETECO, 2 Cherif 
Street, El Lewa_ Building, Cairo, 
U.A.R.* 

Construction of deep quays and re- 
scindment of breakwaters in Port Said 
Harbor; bids invited until October 17 
by the Managing Director, Suez Canal 
Authority, Ismailia, U.A.R., accom- 
panied by a provisional deposit of 2 
percent of the value of the contract.* 


India 


Specifications are available at the In- 
dia Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, D.C. for 
the following: 

Diesel model crawler tractor with 6- 
cylinder engine supplying about 200 
drawbar hp., and other attachments; 
sealed bids invited until October 3 by 
the Special Chief Engineer, Sharavathi 
Valley Project, Kargal (Shimoga Dis- 
trict), Mysore. 

Supply and erection of outdoor strue- 
tures, switchgear, control and protective 
equipment for receiving end substations 
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at Shillong, Umtru & Gauhati of the 
Umian (Barapani) Hydro Electric 
Project, Assam. Specifications $5.25. 
Bids invited until November 9. 

Auxiliary switch gear, 3.3 kilovolts 
and 400 volts for 15,000-kilowatt ex- 
tension project, and circulating water 
pumps, screens, valves and other equip- 
ment; bids invited until October 3 by 
General Manager, Kanpur Electricity 
Supply Administration, Uttar Pradesh 
State Electricity Board, Kesa House 
14/71, Civil Lines, P.O. Box 141, Kan- 
pur. 








More Trade Leads on Page 15 


~—~ 





lran 


Rotary electric pump; bid deadline 
September 25; 1 high-pressure ventila- 
tor, October 1; 12 tons caleium carbide, 
October 9; pressure vessels, 3, of cast 
iron. Bids invited until October 5, by 
the Armament Department of the Im- 
perial Iranian Army, DT/Section, Ave- 
nue Jale, Tehran.* 

The Iranian State Railways, Tehran, 
wants to purchase freezing equipment 
for 10 cold storage cars through bids. 
A performance bond of 10 percent of 
the total offered price is to accompany 
bids to be submitted by October 15. 
Bidders should state the delivery time 
in their offers and supply pertinent 
catalogs; a Persian translation of the 
offer should be attached to the bid.* 


Iraq 


Petroleum Kerbside pumps, 113; two 
mild steel, vertical, cylindrical oil stor- 
age tanks, each with capacity of 1,250,- 
000 imperial gallons (approximately 
5,000 cubic meters); and four mild 
steel, vertical, cylindrical oil storage 
tanks, capacity of each 2,250,000 im- 
perial gallons (approximately 10,000 
cubic meters). 

Bids invited until September 17 by 
the Director General of Distribution of 
Oil Products, Ministry of Oil, Stores 
Department, Baghdad. Specifications 
available on payment of $14.00, not re- 
fundable. 


Australia Invites 
Timber Removal Bids 


The Australian Department of Terri- 
tories is inviting tenders for the right 
to fell-and remove a total of 200 million 
board feet of native timber from the 
Cape Hoskins area of New Britain, in 
the Territory of Papua and New Gui- 
nea. 

This area is on the north coast of the 
island of New Britain and covers ap- 
proximately 109,000 acres. Main types 
of timber include Kamarere, Malas, 
Taun, Erima, New Guinea Walnut, 
Canarium, Amberoi, and Celtis, al- 
though many other types are available 
in commercial quantities. No estimates 
are available regarding the value of 
this timber. 

The lease is for 10 years. The con- 
tractor will be required to build a saw- 
mill capable of milling at least 5 mil- 
lion board feet of logs each year. Of 
this figure quantities not required for 
the local market may be exported to 
whatever destination the contractor 
desires; the same is true of unmilled 
logs. The local market has first call on 
the milled timber. 

All timber available in this area falls 
into one of two categories, and a statu- 
tory royalty is payable to the Adminis- 
tration of the Territory on timber in 
both. In Category One(*), however, 
an additional royalty is payable to the 
Administration. Timber not included 
in Category One automatically falls 
into Category Two. Not more than 24 
million board feet of Category One 
timber may be removed in any one year. 

Prospective tenders are advised to in- 
spect the timber in this area before 
submitting bids. If due notice is given 
to the Director, Department of Forests, 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, efforts will 
be made to supply a guide. 

The closing date for tenders is No- 
vember 11. Tenders should be ad- 
dressed to the Director at the preceding 
address, and should be in a sealed en- 
velope endorsed Tender For Forest 
Permit—Cape Hoskins Area. 





Men’s bicycles, 300, pedal cycles, for 
the Directorate General of Police; bids 
invited until September 25 by the Presi- 
dent of the General Foreign Purchasing 
Board, Baghdad. Specifications may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
Board for $1.40 a copy. 

Trailers, 30, 4-wheel, 5-tons capacity, 
bids invited until September 25 by th« 
Iraqi Ports Administration, Basra, and 
delivery at Lift Trucks’ Workshop 
Margil Wharves, Basra.* 

Construction of wharves (concrete) 


at Margil and Asbar, Basra, to replace 


(Continued on page 23) 
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World Trade in Review 





Austria 











Economy of Country 
at Boom Levels 


ROSPECT for increased sales of 

U.S. goods in Austria in the latter 
part of 1960 are good. Following a 
vigorous economic upswing in .early 
spring, the Austrian economy at mid- 
year was operating at boom levels in 
practically all sectors. 

The prime forces behind the current 
boom are intensified foreign and do- 
mestic demand, reflected in record levels 
of foreign trade, and higher rates of 
domestic investment and consumption. 

Principal limiting factors in the cur- 
rent boom are labor bottlenecks and the 
restrictive effect of extended delivery 
periods. The intensified labor shortage 
and the importance of improving the 
competitiveness of Austrian products 
in foreign markets, are forcing all 
branches of the economy to intensify 
their rationalization measures, thus im- 
proving productivity. The present rec- 
ord levels of investment in domestic and 
foreign machinery are likely to con- 
tinue. 

The substantial growth in industrial 
output, although varying from sector to 
sector, was accomplished by the prac- 
tically full utilization of capacity and 
manpower reserves, the only weaker 
spots being the coal mining and oil sec- 
tors and the feod and tobacco industries. 
In some sectors, notably the iron and 
steel industry, even the increased pro- 
duction levels cannot keep pace with 
demand, resulting in swollen order books 
and lengthened delivery dates. Unem- 
ployment is at an unprecedented low 
level (2.4 percent), with job openings 
exceeding the number of jobless for the 
first time since World War II. 


U.S. Exports to Austria $40 Million 

U.S. exports to Austria in January- 
May 1960 amounted to $40 million, an 
increase of 33 percent over the compa- 
rable period of 1959, and making up 7.1 
percent of total Austrian imports. U.S. 
imports from Austria stood at $21 mil- 
lion in January-May 1960, the same 
value as in the comparable period of 
1959, making up 4.7 percent of total 
Austrian exports. Increased U.S. ex- 
ports were primarily in grain, vegetable 
oils, metalworking machinery and iron 
and steel. 

Overall Austrian foreign trade has 
reached record levels, with total exports 
in January-May 1960 at $449 million, 
up 24 percent over the comparable 1959 
period. Total imports in January-May 
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1960 rose by 31 percent over 1959 to 
reach $566 million. The cumulative 
trade deficit for the first 5 months of 
1960 was thus $117 million, equivalent 
to 65 percent of the total annual trade 
deficit in 1959. The increased ex- 
ports involved primarily iron and steel, 
capital goods, chemicals and textiles. 
Imports were boosted primarily by ma- 
chinery to intensify rationalization in- 
vestments, raw materials to replenish 
inventories and satisfy increased pro- 
duction needs and by consumer goods. 


Tourism Earnings Rise 


Since the cumulative trade deficit dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1960 (equiva- 
lent to $117 million) is almost double 
that of the like period last year, foreign 
exchange earnings from tourism which 
rose by only 12 percent were sufficient to 
cover only 50 percent of this deficit as 
compared with nearly 90 percent last 
year. The National Bank’s gold and 
foreign exchange holdings (equivalent 
to $656 million) were adequate at mid- 
year to cover average import require- 
ments of about 6 months as compared 
with 8 months last year. 

In May 1960, the Austrian Cabinet 
approved the expansion of dollar lib- 
eralization to the level of the OEEC 
liberalization list. This action, whose 
principal effect was to add to the dollar 
list a number of textile items, followed 
close on the heels of the adoption by 
Austria of .state trading for grains— 
thereby removing grains from the 
OEEC liberalization list. Thus, while 
Austria continues to restrict the im- 
portation of a number of products, 
mainly agricultural ones, AuStria now 
treats dollar goods as favorably as nen- 
dollar goods. 


Investment Climate Favorable 


The climate for U.S. private invest- 
ment in Austria continues favorable, 
aided by the substantially full con- 
vertibility of the Austrian schilling. 

The U.S. Government is sponsoring 
a joint industry-Government exhibit at 
the Vienna International Trade Fair 
being held in September. 

Austria as a member of EFTA re- 
duced by 20 percent its duties on non- 
agricultural commodities to its EFTA 
partners, effective July 1, 1960. 


Belgium- 





Luxembourg 








Promotion Efforts Needed 
For U.S.-Made Goods 


HE outlook for U.S. trade with Bel- 

gium-Luxembourg is favorable, cer- 
tainly for the short term. 

Based upon results of the first five 
months of 1960, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the trend of expanding trade 
will continue throughout the year. In- 
creased trade possibilities are indicated 
by the present high level of industrial 
production; the expected increase in 
private consumption; an alltime high in 
private savings; a drop in unemploy- 
ment, and an increase in productivity 
beyond expectations. 

Other favorable factors are relative 
stability in the cost of living and a 
slight decline in retail and wholesale 
prices. Adverse effects which the 
Congo crisis may have on the Belgian 
economy are not expected to make them- 
selves felt during the remainder of this 
year. Political aspects of the situation 
appear to overshadow possible economic 
consequences. 

Belgium-Luxembourg trade policy is 
expected to continue to be generally 
liberal, both within the EEC and to- 
ward outside countries, except for coal, 
where the domestic situation has 
resulted in further limitation of im- 
ports. Belgium-Luxembourg has within 
the Benelux context, demonstrated its 
liberal trade policy by extending to 
third countries recent intra-EEC tariff 
reductions on a number of products. 

Opportunities for increased U.S. ex- 
ports appear to be particularly good for 
industrial machinery, rubber and manu- 
factures, coal-tar products and raw 
cotton. 

The competitive position of the 
United States would be enhanced by 
more liberal medium credit terms and 
expanded promotional activities. Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg is expected to con- 
tinue to attract U.S. enterprises because 
of ease of capital transfers, and favor- 
able taxation laws and regulations and 
other factors. Firms planning new 
production facilities may consider locat- 
ing in areas of labor surplus such as the 
Borinage mining area. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports from the Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union totaled 64.625 
billion francs for the first 4 months of 
1960 as compared with 51.764 billion 
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francs for the like period in 1959, or 
nearly a 25-percent increase. (1 Bel- 
gian franc—U.S.$.02). Exports for 
May 1960 totaled 15.457 billion, down 
from the April figure of 16.132 but 24 
percent above May 1959. The fact that 
there were no deliveries of new ships in 
May was the main reason for the reduc- 
tion in exports as compared with April. 

Imports totaling 45.4 billion francs 
reached a comparatively high level and 
were well below the export figure for 
the first 4 months of 1960. This was 
an increase of 21 percent over the com- 
parable period of 1959. The May 1960 
figure is not available. 

BLEU trade with the United States 
remained high. For the first 5 months 
of 1960 there was a small favorable 
balance of $3,444,000 (exports, $176,- 
068,000; imports, $172,624,000) for the 
United States. U.S. exports to BLEU 
increased more than 30 percent during 
this period. Principal products in or- 
der of value were grains and prepara- 
tions, aircraft, industrial machinery, 
raw cotton, automobiles, trucks, busses, 
chemical specialties, industrial chemi- 
cals, rubber and manufactures, coal-tar 
products and medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. Raw cotton, coal- 
tar products, rubber and manufactures, 
and industrial machinery showed im- 
pressive gains over the like period in 
1959. 

U.S. Imports Up by 7 Percent 

U.S. imports from BLEU registered 
a modest 7-percent increase for the 5- 
month period over the like period a year 
ago. The gain is significant, however, 
in view of the U.S. steel strike which 
greatly inflated imports from BLEU in 
1959. 

The principal commodities imported 
by the United States were steel-mill 
products, precious and semiprecious 
stones (including industrial diamonds), 
glass and glass products, wool manufac- 
tures (rugs and carpets), wool semi- 
manufacturers, flax, hemp, ramie and 
manufactures, copper and manufac- 
tures, industrial chemicals, photographic 
goods, and cotton manufactures. Of 
these copper and manufactures, wool 
and manufactures, steel-mill products 
and flax, hemp, ramie .and manufac- 
tures, made the most impressive gains 
over the same 5-month period a year 
ago. 

Most sectors of the Belgian economy 
operated at high levels in the first half 
of 1960. A record steel production was 
attained, foreign trade for the first 6 
months of 1960 set new alltime records 
and other sectors of the economy im- 
proved generally. Even the coal indus- 


try, faced with the prospect of further 
closings of uneconomic mines, showed 
an absolute gain in production. The 
Industrial Planning Office predicts an 
overall increase of 6 percent in the in- 
dex of industrial production for 1960. 
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Denmark 











Demand Grows For TV Sets, 
Radios, Appliances 


XPANSION of production and em- 

ployment has been the predominant 
feature of the Danish economy during 
1960. Industry is now operating at 
virtually full capacity with almost the 
entire labor force employed. Further 
increases in production will in part de- 
pend upon investment in new plant and 
equipment. 

Dollar discrimination has virtually 
disappeared in Denmark. Quota re- 
strictions are also minimal. Import 
license controls are maintained over 
products which represent only three 
percent of Denmark’s imports, based on 
1953 trade. For items still restricted, 
global quotas have been announced for 
the year beginning July 1, 1960. All 
global quotas will be available for im- 
ports into Denmark from the United 
States. 

Because of Denmark’s’. extensive 
March 1, 1960 liberalization of imports 
from both European Monetary Agree- 
ment countries and dollar area coun- 
tries, many foreign consumer goods 
which had not previously been marketed 
in Denmark or which were obtainable 
only at a high cost are now available at 
more attractive prices. The increased 
demand for television sets, radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and 
other electrical household appliances, 
coupled with the easing of quota re- 
strictions, provides new opportunities 
for U.S. exporters of consumer goods to 
sell in the Danish local market. 


Danish Imports Higher 


Denmark’s total imports during Jan- 
uary-May 1960 amounted to $747 mil- 
lion, with the U.S. share of the total 
$68.8 million or 9 percent. For the like 
1959 period, Danish total imports were 
$613.8 million and the U.S. share $53.5 
million or 8 percent. 

Danish exports for the January-May 
1960 period totaled $584.5 million; ex- 
ports to the U.S. amounted to $54.8 mil- 
lion, or 9 percent. For the same 1959 
period, the total figure was $525 million 
and exports to the United States valued 
at $55 million or 10 percent. 

While U.S. exports to Denmark 
gained new impetus during the second 
quarter of 1960, no extreme changes in 
the composition of the export trade oc- 
curred as a result of the removal of 
most quota restrictions and of the in- 
crease in many tariff rates on March 
1. Exports of electrical and industrial 
machinery and transportation equip- 
ment showed increases above the aver- 
age. Soap, cosmetics, electrical ap- 
pliances and paper products have begun 





to gain in importance in the export 
trade. U.S. exports of grains, unmanu- 
factured tobacco and coal declined. 

In April U.S. consumer goods were 
given a helpful introduction to the 
Danish market at a department store 
display where a wide range of commodi- 
ties was offered for sale. 


Foreign Investments Encouraged 


The Danish Government recently had 
evinced considerable interest in encour- 
aging foreign investments in Denmark. 
In the past few months, however, some 
specific plans to attract foreign capital 
have been postponed indefinitely, re- 
portedly because of domestic opposition. 
The lack of skilled manpower reserves 
and the shortage of materials are ad- 
vanced as some of the reasons for 
Danish industry’s opposition to drive 
to attract investment. 

Industry is now operating at virtu- 
ally full capacity with almost the en- 
tire labor force employed. Unemploy- 
ment at the end of June 1960 was a 
low 1.5 percent. 

As of July 15, 1960 Danish net for- 
eign exchange reserves amounted to 
1,208 million crowns ($175 million) 
which represents approximately 5 
weeks supply of imports. A smal] in- 
crease of reserves as of July 15, while 
not conclusive, indicates that the recent 
decline of exchange holdings has come 
to an end. Two factors were mainly 
responsible for a heavy drain on re- 
serves from December 1959 through 
March 1960—heavy imports of grain 
and fodder due to the small harvest in 
1959, and increased imports of goods 
during the months before higher tariff 
rates became effective as of March 
1, 1960. 

As a member of the European Free 
Trade Association, Denthark cut its 
nonagricultural duties to its EFTA 
partners by 20 percent effective July 1, 
1960. 





Finland 


U.S. Is Among Leading 
Suppliers of Goods 


HE first half of 1960 witnessed a con- 

tinuation of the economic upswing in 
Finland. Business confidence remained 
high, production boomed in almost every 
sector, registered unemployment 
dropped to zero for the first time since 
1956 and extensive investment pro 
grams continued in many industries. 
The current favorable economic condi- 
tions are expected by observers to con- 
tinue during the remainder of 1960 
The Bank of Finland has estimated that 
the net national product for 1960 wil! 
increase by 7-8 percent in real terms 
over 1959 figures, with most of the in- 
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crease occurring in the production of 
investment goods. 

Finland experienced a sizable but not 
unmanageable trade deficit during the 
first 5 months of 1960, due in part to 
seasonal and other temporary factors. 
The continuing strong demand for Fin- 
nish forest products is expected to 
result in substantial exports during the 
coming months, thus reducing the trade 
deficit considerably. 

The Finnish Ministry of Finance has 
predicted a 1960 trade deficit of about 
$69 million, balanced in part by invisi- 
bles earnings for a net deficit on current 
account of about $31 million. Because 
of short-term capital receipts, foreign 
exchange reserves have remained at a 
relatively high level ($187 million at 
the end of June 1960 as compared with 
$196 million at the end of June 1959). 
Agriculture has enjoyed favorable 
weather conditions and crop prospects 
are good for 1960. 


New Tariff Schedule Adopted 


A new tariff schedule based on the 
Brussels international nomenclature 
was put into effect on June 1, 1960. 
Finland’s decision on joining the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association has been 
postponed even though the Government 
is under strong pressure from industry 
to become affiliated with the Associa- 
tion. 

Since January 1, 1960, U.S. exports 
to Finland have been accorded the same 
treatment as goods entering Finland 
from the Western European countries 
which participate in a multilateral 
trade and payments arrangement with 
Finland. In implementing the | ar- 
rangement for 1960 Finland established 
a “free list” representing 82 percent of 
imports from the countries concerned, 
based on 1954 imports, and at the same 
time Finland increased the _ global 
quotas to $82 million, an increase of 
24 percent over 1959. 

The U.S. Embassy in Finland has 
prepared a selected list of goods, pri- 
marily in the consumer field, for which 
it feels there is an active demand in 
the country as a consequence of the 
growing standard of living. The United 
States is already among the leading 
suppliers in many fields, especially in 
specialized industrial goods, and for 
that reason no attempt was made to in- 
clude such products. 

The list includes household appliances 
such as_ electric toasters, skillets, 
mixers, and coffee percolators—these 
household appliances must be 220 volt- 
50 cycle to be marketed in Finland; 
chewing gum; medium-priced phono- 
graph records; plastic model assembly 
kits; lawn mowers (manual and 
power); motorboat accessories of all 
kinds; service station equipment; au- 
tomotive tools; plastic toys; machine 
tools; electric hand tools (220 volt-50 
cycle); plastic raw materials; machin- 
ery for the plastic industry and spare 
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parts for American motor vehicles. 

There is no officially announced policy 
regarding types of foreign investments 
that will be permitted in Finland. Deci- 
sions continue to be based on the merits 
of the individual application. 


Imports From U.S. Up Sharply 

United States exports to Finland in 
the first 5 months of 1960 were valued 
at $22 million as compared with $12 
million during the same period of 1959. 

Imports into the United States from 
Finland during the same period were 
valued at $25 million as compared with 
$20 million in January-May of 1959. 
The United States ranked fifth as a 
supplier during the first 4 months of 
1960 with Germany, the United King- 
dom, the U.S.S.R., and Sweden occupy- 
ing the first 4 positions. 

Among the commodity groups which 
contributed to the larger 1960 U.S. ex- 
ports were: Engines, turbines and 
parts; industrial machinery and parts; 
pulp and paper machinery; tractors; 
automotive parts and _ accessories; 
chemical specialties; dried prunes; and 
raw cotton. 





France 











U.S. Trade Shows 
Favorable Balance 


HE outlook is bright for increasing 

U.S. trade with and investment in 
France in view of a growing French 
economy characterized by expanding in- 
dustry, a rising standard of living, in- 
creasing reserves of foreign exchange 
and a Government poliey directed 
toward lowering trade barriers. 

Reversing the 1959 trend, when the 
Franco-American trade balance for the 
first 5 months and for the year showed 
a surplus for France, the totals for the 
first 5 months of 1960 indicated a sur- 
plus for the United States. France in 
this period imported goods totaling al- 
most $238 million from the U.S. and 
exported commodities valued at $132.5 
million, compared with $132 million and 
$170 million, respectively, in the like 
1959 period. The U.S. share of total 
French imports from foreign countries 
for the period was 11.4 percent. 


Gains Reported During 1960 

While sales of U.S. cotton and air- 
craft were unusually heavy, a variety of 
other products also showed gains in the 
first 5 months in 1960. Among them 
were industrial machinery, rubber and 
manufactures, electrical machinery, oil- 
seeds, office and accounting machinery, 
autos and auto parts, tobacco, man- 
made synthetic fibers, industrial chemi- 
eals, medicinal and pharmaceutical 


preparations, furs and manufactures, 
iron and steel products, and agricul- 
tural machinery and implements. Rec- 
ord French automotive exports to the 
United States during the first quarter 
slackened in April and May. Other 
French exports which registered gains 
this year were in the categories of food 
products and beverages, textiles, metals ~ 
and manufactures, and chemicals and 
related products. 

The fourth plan for equipment and 
modernization of french industry cur- 
rently being formulated to cover the 
years 1962-65 by the French State Plan- 
ning Commission foresees considerable 
increases in France’s global imports of 
mechanical and electrical machinery 
and appliances and chemicals. The 
U.S. share of total imports in these 
categories during the past 2 years has 
averaged 25 to 30 percent. 

Various components of the mechani- 
cal and electrical machinery and ap- 
pliance category currently in heavy 
demand and particularly susceptible to 
active market exploitation are small 
electrical household appliances; small 
electrical industrial equipment; trans- 
mission shafts, cranks, clutches and 
shaft couplings; heavy capital equip- 
ment; pile drivers and snow plows. 

Leading French importers have ex- 
pressed the conviction that such imports 
from the United States could be greatly 
increased if better explanatory materi- 
als were supplied with equipment, if 
deliveries to France were accelerated, 
European-style plugs and antistatic 
devices were furnished for electrical 
goods, and machine tools and precision 
instruments carried metric rather than 
linear measurements. 

The sometimes higher U.S. price for 
such products is offset by superior qual- 
ity, they believe. A special group in 
this category presently dominated by 
West Germany and Denmark is that of 
bottling, packaging, and labeling equip- 
ment, all of which is imported. An 
intensive sales drive should develop 
preference for American machinery 
with its greater use of automation. 


U.S. Major Supplier 


The United States has long been a 
major supplier of basic chemicals. 
American quality is considered supreme 
and prices are competitive. Since there 
is need for more raw chemicals to sat- 
isfy the requirements of a rapidly ex- 
panding industry, immediate prospects 
for increased exports are excellent. 
Long-term prospects, however, will de- 
pend on the success of a drive in France 
to replace imports in this category by 
domestic production. 

If careful market prospection is made 
and attention given to relative cost, 
four commodity groups which appear 
promising for expanded trade are iron 
and steel manufacturers, especially 
certain steel alloys; dyes, paints and 
varnishes, notably nonglossy, phospho- 
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rescent and quick-drying paints; hides, 
skins and leather of superior grades; 
and books and printed matter such as 
greeting cards. 


U.S. Investment Rising 

Economically stable France is becom- 
ing increasingly attractive to American 
investors and private U.S. investment is 
rising. Throug adherence to the Euro- 
pean Economic*’Community and through 
special ties with developing Africa, 
France is an entree to a vast market. 
A further stimulant to American in- 
vestment will follow the ratification of 
the “Convention on Establishment Be- 
tween the United States of America and 
France,” signed on November 25, 1959. 


Further Trade Expansion Forecast 

Factors which contributed to the rise 
in U.S. exports in the first 5 months of 
this year and which brighten the pros- 
pects for further trade expansion are 
increasing French industrial produc- 
tion, mounting gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves, and progressing im- 
port liberalization. 

Production, which had slowed some- 
what in the first quarter of 1960 after 
having reached in December 1959 the 
record level of 183 (1952—100) in the 
industrial production index, regained 
the December level in May. This rep- 
resents a 74%-percent increase over May 
last year when the index stood at 171. 
Production of automobiles, steel, chemi- 
cals, textiles, glass and paper were 
higher than in 1959; consumption of 
electricity and heavy fuels were con- 
siderably higher. 


Exchange Reserves Increase 

Official gold and foreign exchange 
reserves stood at $2,026 million on May 
31, an increase of $306 million since the 
first of the year. Contributing to these 
reserves was a surplus of $195 million 
in the overall balance of trade (foreign 
countries and Overseas France Area) 
for the January-May 1960 period; ex- 
ports totaled $2,895 million and imports 
$2,700 million. Imports from foreign 
countries reached $2,071 million, nearly 
balancing exports at $2,052 million. 

The second 10 percent reduction of 
duties on imports from EEC countries 
was made on July 1, 1960 but other 
recent changes in regulations have been 
favorable to U.S. exports. 

During 1960 the French Government 
has taken further steps to liberalize im- 
ports from the dollar area. An action 
on April 5 raised France’s liberaliza- 
tion of dollar goods to 88.2 percent, and 
on June 26, to 92.1 percent, based on 
1957 trade. Currently only two indus- 
trial commodities—ethylene glycol and 
cosmetics—are liberalized to the OEEC 
countries and not to the United States. 
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Germany 











No Limit Set For 
Non-Farm Imports 


ROSPECTS are excellent for in- 

creased exports of U.S. goods to the 
Federal Republic of Germany through- 
out the remainder of 1960. 

The boom in foreign and domestic 
orders which characterized the latter 
part of 1959 continued unabated in the 
first half of 1960. In response to the 
high level of demand, productive ca- 
pacities and manpower resources con- 
tinued to be pressed for improved pro- 
ductivity through expanded investment. 

In spite of stepped-up production, 
order backlogs for many commodities 
have been steadily increasing and most 
forecasts predict a still further expan- 
sion in demand. In this context, the out- 
look for expanded sales of U.S. pro- 
ducer and consumer goods is bright. 


Many Industries at Peak Capacity 


While current and anticipated de- 
mand might be expected to result in 
substantially stepped-up industrial out- 
put, such an expansion will be inhibited 
by the fact that many industries are 
already operating at close to peak ca- 
capacity. In addition, the bottom of the 
manpower barrel has been scraped—un- 
employment is practically nonexistent 
and there are three vacancies for every 
registered unemployed. At the same 
time, labor’s long-term drive for in- 
creased wages and further cuts in work- 
ing hours has been making progress, 
making additional expansion of output 
progressively harder to achieve. 

On the other hand, investment in new 
plant and equipment is expanding and 
probably will continue at high levels. 
As a result, productive capacity will 
keep expanding while further rationali- 
zation and mechanization are certain to 
continue at a fast pace, opening the 
door to increased productivity. The 
manpower shortage itself can be ex- 
pected to be alleviated somewhat by 
efforts to recruit more foreign workers 
and women into the labor force. 

While increased possibilities for ex- 
ports of U.S. produced goods can be 
seen in the situation of German produc- 
tive capacity, increased demand for the 
whole scale of consumer goods can be 
expected from recent substantial in- 
creases in private incomes. During the 
first 6 months of 1960, total retail sales 
were 7 percent above January-June 
1959. Added impetus to enlarged pur- 
chases of consumer goods may develop 
from further growth during the year 
in disposable income generated by ex- 
pected increases in wages, and from a 
recently observed propensity for the 
average level of savings to drop. 












U.S. Exports Up 31 Percent 


U.S. trade with the Federal Republic 
expanded rapidly during the first 3 
months of 1960 with U.S. exports up 31 
percent over the comparable period in 
1959 and imports up 34 percent. The 
pattern then changed markedly in April 
and May with U.S. exports continuing 
to increase during each month while 
imports from Germany in April re- 
mained at the March level and in May 
fell 17 percent below the same month 
of last year. 

Total U.S. exports to Germany dur- 
ing January-May amounted to $551 
million, a 28-percent increase over last 
year’s comparable period, and making 
up 13.6 percent of total German im- 
ports. 

Total U.S. imports from Germany 
during the like period stood at $373 mil- 
lion, up only 14 percent over last year, 
and comprising 8.2 percent of total Ger- 
man exports. The cumulative German 
trade deficit with the U.S. in the first 
5 months of 1960 thus amounted to $178 
million whereas the corresponding defi- 
cit in 1959 was $101 million. 

Almost every commodity group bene- 
fitted from the rise in U.S. exports to 
Germany, with the exception of coal. 
The largest gains were registered in ex- 
ports of chemicals, machinery, motor 
vehicles and aircraft, fruits, edible fats 
and oils, cotton and nonferrous metals. 
The larger increases over last year’s 
imports from Germany were recorded 
for motor vehicles, machinery, nonfer- 
rous metals and electrical equipment. 


Imports, Exports Increase 


With regard to the overall German 
foreign trade picture in the first half 
of 1960, total German imports rose by 
25 percent over the first half of 1959 
to reach $4,915 million. Total German 
exports for the same period rose to $5,- 
462 million, up 21 percent over 1959. 
The cumulative export surplus during 
the first 6 months of 1960 thus came to 
$546 million, compared with $952 mil- 
lion for the first half of 1959. The 
rapid expansion of exports registered 
clearly demonstrates the stimulus to 
overall German economic activity pro- 
vided by foreign demand. The even 
more remarkable rise in imports reflects 
the increasingly vigorous development 
of demand on the home market which 
clearly outpaces domestic availabilities. 

The total net foreign exchange re- 
serves of the German Federal Bank, as 
of July 15, 1960, exceeded $6.6 billion, 
almost $1 billion above the level of 
December 31, 1959. 

While Germany put into effect, on 
July 1, 1960, the second scheduled 10- 
percent reduction in the level of its 
tariff on imports from Common Market 
countries, only a very few tariff posi- 
tions in the industrial sector were af- 
fected by this move since most indus- 
trial tariff rates then in effect had pre- 
viously been reduced by approximately 
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25 percent by a unilateral administra- 
tive action of August, 1957. 


Quota Restrictions Removed 


In June, 1960, almost all of the few 
remaining effective quota restrictions 
on German nonagricultural imports 
from the United States were removed 
when the German Government an- 
nounced that thenceforth all license ap- 
plications to import from the United 
States nonagricultural commodities, in 
which the U.S. had an exporter interest, 
would be granted automatically and 
without limit. 

With the exception of certain types 
of bovine leather, which had previously 
been made the subject of a° GATT 
“hard-core” waiver, and coal, on which 
a prohibitive duty had earlier been 
placed on imports above an annual 4.4 
million ton per year duty-free tonnage 
from the United States, this action 
meant that U.S. exporters can now ex- 
pect to encounter no German import li- 
censing difficulties in selling nonagricul- 
tural American goods on the German 
market. 

The climate for U.S. investment in 
Germany continues highly favorable, 
facilitated greatly by the full con- 
vertibility of the German mark. Indica- 
tive of the attraction Germany has for 
U.S. investors is the observation that of 
the more than $4 billion of U.S. direct 
private investments in Europe in 1950- 
1958, 11 percent wére placed in Ger- 
many 








Italy 








Consumer and Producer 
Requirements Grow 


ROSPECTS for a continued upward 

trend in U.S. exports to Italy appear 
bright despite preferential tariff reduc- 
tions on July 1 to Italy’s partners in the 
Common Market. The economy grew 
at an increasing rate during the first 
6 months of 1960, and indications are 
that it will continue to expand through- 
out the rest of the year. There was 
growth in total output, in income and 
in investment, pointing toward a con- 
tinued high rate of industrial produc- 
tion and of foreign trade, both export 
and import-wise. 

Increasing prosperity brought with 
it a rise in consumer spending which 
was reflected in sales of higher quality 
clothing and footwear and of other 
better quality merchandise. It also 
brought forth plans on the part of in- 
dustry for expansion in plants and 
capital equipment. And, finally, the 
growth of consumer and producer re- 
quirements meant greater opportunities 
for U.S. suppliers of quality consumer 
goods, capital goods, and raw materials 
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for industry. In order to capitalize on 
such opportunities, U.S. businessmen 
are advised to make personal contacts 
with Italian manufacturers and distrib- 
utors rather than risk losing their share 
of the widening market to aggressive 
salesmen from ther countries. 


Advantages for U.S. Investors 


Coupled with increased opportunities 
for direct sales of U.S. products are in- 
creased advantages for U.S. investors 
in plant and equipment in Italy. The 
preferential tariff rates accorded by 
the Common Market countries to each 
other provide an incentive for locating 
plants in that area for the manufacture 
of goods which might otherwise find it 
difficult to surmount the higher tariffs 
applicable to merchandise imported 
from non-CM countries. 

A number of important U;S. firms in 
the past few months have entered into 
partnership and licensing agreements 
with Italian firms for the manufacture 
of such items as aircraft, motors, scales, 
cutting equipment, light machinery, 
automobiles, and telephone equipment. 
The next several months should see 
more activity along these lines after 
various manufacturers have had an 
opportunity to assess the effects of the 
new tariffs and of relaxed restrictions 
on the importation of U.S. géods. 


Imports From U.S. Increase 


Exports to Italy from the United 
States were valued at $240 million dur- 
ing, January-May 1960, approximately 
13 percent of total Italian imports dur- 
ing the period. While Italian imports 
from all'sources were registering a 45.8- 
percent increase over those of the like 
period of 1959, imports from the United 
States increased 60.5 percent, with 
gains registered in every major com- 
modity group except edible vegetable 
products and non-metallic minerals. 

Even so, only 12 commodities or com- 
modity groupings accounted for 58 per- 
cent of U.S. exports, the four major 
items being raw cotton, coal, iron and 
steel scrap, and copper ores. Other 
items shipped from the United States to 
Italy at a rate of more than $1 million 
a month during this period were chemi- 
cal specialties, electrical machinery, in- 
edible animal and fish oils, rubber, air- 
craft, coal tar products, and paper base 
stocks except rags. Gains over 1959 
were registered by all the foregoing 
items except coal, inedible animal and 
fish oils, and electrical machinery. 

Among items not listed, weak spots 
appeared only in U.S. exports of grains 
and preparations, fodders and feed, to- 
bacco, and medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal products. Shipments of American 
automobiles to Italy also declined 
slightly. Most other items, whether con- 
sisting of raw materials, semifinished 
products, or finished products showed 
substantial gains. 

Total Italian imports of grains in- 


creased substantially, indicating a sub- 
stantial loss of the U.S. share of this 
market to other competitors, mainly 
Argentina. Italian imports of tobacco 
(except cigarettes) from all sources de- 
clined substantially; while the level of 
imports of pharmaceuticals increased 
somewhat. 


U.S. Imports Total $167 Million 


U.S. imports from Italy were valued 
at $167 million in the first 5 months of 
1960, 11 percent of total Italian exports. 
In contrast to U.S. exports to Italy, 
U.S. imports from Italy gained only 
18.3 percent in value while overall Ital- 
ian exports were up 39.9 percent. 

Increased Italian shipments to the 
United States of leather manufactures 
(chiefly boots and shoes), wool manu- 
factures and office appliances alone ac- 
count for the overall increase of almost 
$16 million in 1960 and 1959. Other 
major export items to the United States 
included automobiles, which were 
valued at about the same total as last 
year but declined 10.3 percent in quan- 
tity, and steel mill products, which were 
valued at five times January-June 1959 
values but which showed a downward 
trend in the latest months after reach- 
ing a record high in March 1960. De- 
clines were noted for food products and 
beverages, synthetic fibers, aluminum 
and copper manufactures, electrical ma- 
chinery, and chemicals. 

Trade promotion efforts of the U.S. 
Government included an exhibit of test- 
ing and quality control of consumer 
products which aroused a good deal of 
interest and comment at the 38th Milan 
Trade Fair in April, attended by more 
than 4 million visitors. Competitors of 
U.S. firms in the Italian market, no- 
tably the British and German, were 
very active in sales promotion, en- 
deavoring to obtain a larger share of 
the expanding Italian market. In July 
the Export-Import Bank announced 
that it had granted a credit of $34 mil- 
lion to help finance the erection of a 
nuclear reactor for the production of 
electricity in northern Italy. 

Although Italy’s visible balance of 
trade on current account showed a de- 
ficit of about $452 million during Janu- 
ary-May 1960, up almost 70 percent 
over the similar 1959 period, invisible 
receipts, particularly from tourism, 
were sufficient to offset the deficit and 
to provide a balance-of-payments sur- 
plus of $125 million, compared with 
$361 million in 1959. In view of the 
increasing trade deficit, the accumula- 
tion of gold and foreign exchange 
should be less in calendar 1960 than in 
1959 or 1958. 


Trade Deficits Occur 


The largest single trade deficit 
(roughly $100 million) occurred in 
trade with the United States; a slightly 
smaller deficit resulted from trade with 
the Common Market countries. The 
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trade deficit with the members of the 
European Free Trade Area amounted 
to less than $3 million but that with 
eastern Europe was about $38 million. 
Italy’s dependence upon the developing 
countries of the world as sources of raw 
materials is shown by the deficit of well 
over $200 million run up in trade with 
those areas. 

Impetus to imports was provided by 
the selective extension on January 1 to 
countries outside the Common Market 
(including the United States) of the 
10-percent reduction in tariffs granted 
a year earlier to the Common Market 
on imports of a large number of items. 
Further measures affecting imports -of 
particular interest to U.S. exporters 
were taken in June and July. The first 
removed a large number of items from 
import licensing requirements when im- 
ported from certain countries, mainly in 
the dollar area; this step is estimated to 
have brought the Italian “free list” for 
dollar area imports to about 93 per- 
cent of the 1953 imports. The date for 
further liberalization of dollar imports 
is expected to be announced in Septem- 
ber; the general belief in Italian in- 
dustrial circles is that this date will be 
no later than the end of the year. 


Customs Duties Reduced 


A second measure affecting imports 
was a further 10-percent reduction in 
customs duties on imports from the 
Common Market. The immediate effect 
of this reduction on U:S. exporters of 
these items was to place them at a com- 
petitive disadvantage vis-a-vis the other 
Common Market countries. Another 
measure will probably have repercus- 
sions on imports into Italy of many 
manufactured and semi-manufactured 
items. This law provides for increases 
by September 1, 1960 in the equalization 
tax on imports, when necessary to place 
imports on an equal footing with domes- 
tic products with regard to taxes paid 
on intermediate transactions. Cur- 
rently these equalization taxes range up 
to four percent of the c.i.f. value of the 
merchandise; under the new rate sched- 
ule they will range up to 8 percent. 

The Minister of Industry and Trade 
has also recommended that the 1956 
foreign investment law be revised so 
as to encourage further investment in 
the Italian economy. The 1956 law per- 
mits unlimited repatriation of principal 
and earnings of investment only for 
foreign capital invested in “new produc- 
tive” enterprises or in the enlargement 
of existing plants; it limits, however, 
the annual transfer of interest, divi- 
dends or profits from other investments, 
while the capital itself must remain in 
Italy for 2 years. There are other 
restrictive provisions regarding the 
amounts of local and foreign capital 
that may be borrowed by wholly owned 
branches of foreign corporations and 
by enterprises established as Italian 
corporations. These provisions have 
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tended to limit foreign investment de- 
spite other factors favoring such in- 
vestments. 

During the first quarter of 1960, 
corporate bond issues exceeded 100 bil- 
lion lire, while in all of 1959 they 
amounted to only 43.6 billion lire (of 
which 17.3 billion were issued after 
December 15). These statistics demon- 
strate the extent to which corporate 
borrowing had been deferred pending 
passage of a law (finally passed in No- 
vember 1959) reducing income taxes 
by 50 percent on interest payments on 
corporate bonds floated between Decem- 
ber 15, 1950 and June 30, 1962. They 
are also measures of greater Italian 
economic and investment activity in 
1960. 

Various economic indicators provide 
support for the confident mood of large 
industry in a continued expansion of 
the Italian economy. Smaller industries 
are a bit more cautious as they foresee 
serious competition in their lines from 
competitors in other EEC countries. In- 
dustrial production was booming; the 
index for the first 5 months averaged 
178.5, an increase of 18 percent over 
January-May 1959. There was a pro- 
nounced (30.3) expansion in steel pro- 
duction during the first 6 months; out- 
put of pig iron was up 26.5 percent. 
May production index figures showed 
increases over May 1959 of 12.7 per- 
cent for mining, 23.2 percent for manu- 
facturing, 15 percent for gas and elec- 
tricity. The outlook for agricultural 
crops was also favorable at the end of 
June. : 

Wholesale prices in April were up 
only 1.4 percent over the preceding 
year. The cost-of-living index rose 2.6 
percent during the year but was 
counter balanced by an increase in 
money wages of 2.7 percent. Registered 
unemployment was 9.6 percent less in 
April 1960 than in April 1959. 





Netherlands 











U.S.—Dutch Trade 
At Alltime High 


U trade with the Netherlands for 
ewe the full year 1960 may well 
reach an alltime high, with exports to 
that country gaining more sharply than 
imports. U.S. exports should continue 
to benefit from the current boom in the 
Dutch economy, which is expected to 
last throughout the balance of 1960 at 
least. 

A further gain in Netherlands pri- 
vate consumption is indicated, reflect- 
ing wage increases granted over the 
past 15 months, record employment 
levels, efforts to boost inventories and 
production capacity to meet rising de- 


mand, and modernization of manufac- 
turing facilities in anticipation of 
greater competition from within the 
European Common Market. 

Immediate opportunities for new or 
larger markets for U.S. exports appear 
particularly promising for machinery 
and various raw materials, including 
chemicals, nonferrous metals and ores, 
raw cotton, and wood pulp. There 
should also be greater demand for many 
consumer items, particularly over the 
longer term. The recent Benelux lib- 
eralization of apples and pears opens a 
sizable new market to U.S. shippers of 
these commodities. 


Liberal Credit Terms Needed 


In order to take maximum advantage 
of these opportunities, U.S. exporters 
should be prepared to match the liberal 
credit terms of their European com- 
petitors and to intensify promotional 
activities. With respect to machinery 
and consumer appliances, adequate 
servicing facilities should be maintained 
in the Netherlands. Careful attention 
to tailoring consumer goods to the par- 
ticular needs and tastes of Dutch pur- 
chasers is also important. 

The best opportunities for new in- 
vestment in the Netherlands are in 
projects that can introduce new pro- 
duction techniques and higher stand- 
ards to the Dutch economy. Due to an 
acute shortage of skilled workers in 
the heavily industrialized areas, new 
production facilities might be more ad- 
vantageously located in the less-devel- 
oped northern and eastern parts of the 
country. No change in the favorable 
attitude of the Netherlands Government 
toward foreign investment is antici- 
pated, although official policy may be- 
come somewhat more selective, favoring 
those foreign enterprises which can con- 
tribute the aforementioned techniques 
and standards. 


Imports From U.S. Up 


U.S. exports to the Netherlands in 
the first 5 months of 1960 jumped to 
$266 million, 42 percent above the cor- 
responding months of 1959, while im- 
ports rose by only 3% percent to $89 
million. The U.S. share of total Nether- 
lands imports in the first 4 months of 
this year was 9.3 percent, up from 8.3 
percent in the January-April period of 
1959. 

Particularly sharp increases occurred 
in U.S. exports of raw cotton and in air- 
craft and aircraft parts and accessories. 
Other major product groups showing 
substantial gains included industrial 
chemicals, chemical specialties, coal tar 
products, industrial machinery, non- 
ferrous ores and metals, petroleum 
products, woodpulp, raw hides and 
skins, feeds and fodders, oilseeds, and 
animal and fish oils and greases. On 
the other hand, considerable declines 
were registered in U.S. exports of coal, 
grains, and crude vegetable oils, fats 
and waxes. 
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Around the first of the year, the 
Netherlands Government forecast that 
industrial production for 1960 would 
rise 12-14 percent above the 1959 level, 
and present indications are that this 
estimate may be a little on the con- 
servative side. Gross national product 
should exceed 42 million guilders (over 
$11 billion), more than 8 percent above 
last year. The momentum of the boom 
may be slowed a little towards the end 
of the year by the increasing labor 
shortage and recent efforts by the 
Dutch Government to check domestic 
spending, i.e., limiting credit expansion 
by the private banking system and 
sharply reducing accelerated deprecia- 
tion applicable to new investments. 








. Norway 








New Opportunities Seen 
For U.S. Business 


HE Norwegian economy during 1960 

has continued the expansion started 
in 1959. Favorable international eco- 
nomic conditions provided the basis for 
a record level of Norwegian exports 
during the first five months of 1960. 
Raw material imports for the export 
industries and increased industrial in- 
vestment have been responsible for an 
even greater increase in imports. In- 
dustrial production, except for a sea- 
sonal decline in April and May, con- 
tinues at a high level. 

Unusually favorable conditions in 
agriculture indicate a record crop for 
1960. Total employment is at a high 
level, with unemployment reported at 
only 0.4 percent of the total labor force 
as of the end of June. Despite some 
seasonal pressure on food prices, the 
general price level has remained rel- 
atively stable. 

The current account deficit in Nor- 
way’s balance of payments has con- 
tinued to decline; a decrease in ship 
imports and a moderate rise in net 
freight earnings have more than 
counteracted the rising level of com- 
modity imports. Foreign borrowing, 
although less than last year, has been 
more than sufficient to cover the current 
account deficit. Norway’s net foreign 
exchange holdings at the end of June 
1960 totaled $422 million as compared 
with $363 million at the like time in 
1959. 


New Opportunities for U.S. Trade 
Norway’s progressive liberalization 
of its imports has opened new oppor- 
tunities for American exporters. On 
July 1, 1960, Norway liberalized an ad- 
ditional 400 commodities, thereby fur- 
ther expanding the list of U.S. goods 
which may enter Norway freely. By the 
middle of 1959 this list had already 
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covered over 91 percent of Norway’s im- 
ports from the United States. Among 
the 350 items still subject to import 
license are television sets, refrigerators, 
paints and varnishes, fresh and canned 
fruits, rice, and vegetable oils. 

The U.S. Embassy, Oslo, has com- 
piled a list of products which it believes 
have potentialities for increased export 
from the United States to Norway. This 
list includes unassembled television sets; 
industrial chemicals; snack bar equip- 
ment; vending machines; large elec- 
tric household appliances; sport and 
leisure type clothing; textile machin- 
ery; leather and leather manufactures 
(shoes); pharmaceutical products; 
phonograph records; packaging machin- 
ery; accounting machinery; construc- 
tion machinery; automobiles; rubber 
manufactures; artificial and synthetic 
textiles; hand and machine tools; prod- 
ucts for prevention of rust and cor- 
rosion; electronic equipment for hos- 
pitals and photographic equipment. 

In order to increase exports, the Em- 
bassy suggests, U.S. exporters could 
consider doing one or more of the fol- 
lowing: Reduce prices to meet com- 
petition from other “foreign exporters; 
package in smaller quantities; improve 
service and repair facilities; offer bet- 
ter credit terms; redesign and restyle 
to meet Norwegian taste; increase ad- 
vertising; and meet Norwegian speci- 
fications and codes. 


Investment Encouraged 

The Norwegian Government is still 
actively engaged in encouraging foreign 
investments in Norway. The Norweg- 
ian Storting approved recently a gov- 
ernment measure to modify government 
control of dividends. This modification 
is designed to make Norway more at- 
tractive to foreign investors. 

U.S. exports to Norway totaled $40 
million in the first 5 months of 1960 as 
compared with $32 million in the like 
period in 1959, or a 25-percent increase 
in trade. Imports into the United States 
from Norway in the same period were 
valued at $36 million. This was an 
increase of 19 percent over comparative 
1959 imports. The United States ranks 
fourth in importance both as a supplier 
to and a market for Norway, being out- 
ranked by Sweden, the United King- 
dom and Germany. 

Increased U.S. shipment of such art- 
icles as dried fruit, canned fruit, rubber 
manufactures, raw tobacco, raw cotton, 
petroleum products, iron and steel mill 
products, electrical machinery, house- 
hold equipment, industrial machinery, 
tractors, and automobiles contributed to 
larger exports to Norway. Among the 
products for which lower exports were 
reported for the first 5 months of 1960 
are: Coal (from $376 thousand in 1959 
to $281 thousand in 1960), grain, oil- 
cake and meal, and office machinery. 


No Auto Tariff Reduction 


In putting into effect the 20 percent 
duty reduction to other European Free 
Trade Association countries on July 1, 
1960, under the terms of the EFTA 
Convention, Norway announced that 
there would be no reduction in its tariff 
on passenger automobiles because it 
was classified as a “fiscal”? or revenue 
tariff and consequently was not subject 
to the 20 percent general reduction. The 
Norwegian Government also announced 
that the global quota for the third 
quarter of 1960 for passenger auto- 
mobiles would be 5,000 units. 

Norwegian importers may import 
automobiles from the United States 
under this quota. In addition the Nor- 
wegian Government reduced or elimi- 
nated the import duty on several food 
products, effective on July 1, 1960. The 
tariff changes of particular interest to 
American exporters are the reduction 
of the duty on canned prune juice, pine- 
apple juice, peach juice, apricot juice 
and mixtures of these juices from 2 
crowns per kilogram to 0.60 crowns per 
kilogram, and the removal of the im- 
port duty on citrus fruit, fresh and 
dried, raisins, currants, dried apricots, 
dried prunes, roasted coffee, and rice. 





Portugal 


90-Percent of Dollars 
Trade Liberalized 


URING the past year, Portugal has 

gradually shifted its course in the 
field of foreign economic policy from a 
position of relative isolation to one of 
participation in most international 
agencies in this field. Portugal re- 
quested membership in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank in August 1959, and in GATT in 
May 1960. 

Portugal was already a member of 
OEEC and the EPU and now belongs to 
the European Monetary Agreement 
(EMA). Portugal has also become a 
member of the Development Assistance 
Group (DAG), as well as the European 
Free Trade Area (EFTA). In 1960, in- 
creased liberalization was extended to 
imports from the dollar area, and new 
capital transfer regulations aimed at 
encouraging foreign investments were 
put into effect. 

Portugal extended liberalization in 
January to dollar imports from about 
53 percent, based an 1953 trade, to al- 
most the same as that extended to 
OEEC countries, or about 90 percent. 
Some agricultural products and raw 
materials are not liberalized from the 
United States although liberalized from 
the OEEC areas. Imports from the 
United States (Portuguese statistics) 
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showed a decline during the first 5 
months of 1960, maintaining a 3-year 
trend. The value of imports for the 
5 months was $10.5 million, compared 
with $11.7 million in the corresponding 
period of 1958, and $14.5 million in 
1957. Recent shipments of raw cotton 
and tobacco may reverse this trend. 

The principal reason for this decline 
appears to be increased competition 
particularly from West Germany and 
the United Kingdom, and a general con- 
viction that U.S. credit and sales terms 
are not as liberal as those quoted by 
European competitors. More frequent 
visits by representatives of American 
firms are essential to explain the 
greater advantages of the high quality 
U.S. products. 


Exports to U.S. Increase 


The value of Portuguese exports to 
the U.S. during the first 5 months of 
1960 continued to increase over 1959 
due mainly to larger shipments of cot- 
ton textiles. Exports to the United 
States during this period were valued 
at about $15 million, compared with 
about $10.5 million in the first 5 months 
of 1959. The outlook for the remainder 
of 1960 is for further increases over 
1959, as cotton textile exports, in par- 
ticular, to the United States are ex- 
pected to rise even higher. 

In the first 5 months of 1960 the U.S. 
accounted for 5.5 percent of Portugal’s 
imports and 12.8 percent of exports. 
In 1959 the corresponding figures were 
6.6 percent and 9.7 percent, respec- 
tively. Total imports and exports in 
1960 showed increases over 1959. 

A contract was awarded in May toa 
U.S. steel corporation for the construc- 
tion of the Lisbon suspension bridge 
at a cost estimated from $60 to $85 
million. 


Portugal Becomes Member of EFTA 


Portugal became a member of the 
European Free Trade Area in June, 
and in July reductions in import duties 
of 20 percent were made for most im- 
ports from the EFTA countries. In 
the first 5 months of 1960 these coun- 
tries accounted for 18.9 percent of ‘Por- 
tugal’s exports and 19.7 percent of im- 
ports. While the EFTA duty reductions 
may be expected to affect the market in 
Portugal for many U.S. products, it is 
too early to attempt to forecast what 
the scope of these effects will be, or how 
EFTA will influence Portugal’s foreign 
trade generally. 

In May 1960 Portugal requested 
membership in GATT but further for- 
malities have not been completed. The 
decision to apply for GATT member- 
ship was apparently influenced by the 
country’s membership in EFTA. 

New capital transfer regulations, ef- 
fective July 15, are aimed at encourag- 
ing foreign investments in continental 
Portugal and the oversea possessions. 
Transfers of up to $350,000 may be ap- 
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proved automatically instead of on a 
case-to-case basis as heretofore. 

The decision of the Government to 
broaden its capital transfer policy re- 
flects the sound position of the escudo, 
and the policy of strengthening Portu- 
guese industry in the face of EFTA 
competition. This decision is also in 
line with the goals of the second 6-year 
development plan to build up the econ- 
omy and raise living standards. 

The agricultural situation had im- 
proved somewhat by July.after the bad 
weather of last winter. However, the 
wheat crop is down about 18 percent 
from last year and about 30 percent 
below the 1955-59 average. Imports of 
between 100,000 and 200,000 tons will 
be needed to meet the nation’s require- 
ments until 1961. 

The first Lisbon International Trade 
Fair took place in June 1960. Another 
such fair is to be held next year, and 
the Fair authorities have expressed the 
hope that the United States will be able 
to participate officially at that time. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
continued at a high level, amounting to 
more than $800 million (gross re- 
serves). :- 

The outlook in general is for a contin- 
uance of the economic stability and 
gradual growth in the GNP which has 
prevailed during recent years, in spite 
of the setback suffered by agriculture 
during the past winter. 





Spain 


Publicity for American Goods 


Needed in Spanish Journals 


URTHER liberalization of imports 

and a rapid growth in gold and 
foreign exchange holdings character- 
ized Spain’s foreign trade position dur- 
ing the first half of 1960. Another good 
agricultural year promises continued 
high earnings from Spanish exports. 
Activity in petroleum exploration by 
American companies began to get under 
way. Financial stability under the 
stabilization plan has, however, been 
accompanied by declining production 
and unemployment in many industries. 

Under the economic stabilization plan 
of July 1959, Spain began to remove 
some of its controls on foreign trade. 
The list of products freed from import 
license requirements in July 1959, was 
followed by a second list in April 1960. 
As a result, about 40 percent of Spain’s 
total trade, based on 1950, is now ex- 
empt from import licenses. In addition, 
global quotas for a total of $225 million 
were established for imports in 1960. 
These quotas are open to imports from 
the OEEC area as well as the United 
States and Canada. In general, the 
commodities on the liberalized and 














global quota lists consist of machinery 
and raw materials. 

Partly because of the rigid and all-in- 
elusive trade controls maintained for 
many years, many U.S. products have 
not entered the Spanish market. As a 
result of these restrictions and the tra- 
ditional dependence on European in- 
dustry, there has been little penetration 
of the Spanish market by U.S. goods, 
except for some kinds of machinery 
brought under the aid program. Ameri- 
can machinery generally unknown in 
Spain includes food-processing machin- 
ery, machine tools, most textile machin- 
ery, processing machinery for hides and 
skins, glass, and ceramics. Also, phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals are not ex- 
ported in any quantity. Likewise, 
measuring, testing and other research 
apparatus of American origin is rarely 
found in Spain. 


Local Agents Needed 


The most essential move in penetrat- 
ing the Spanish market is to obtain 
local agents who will actively represent 
U.S. products. Also, more publicity for 
American products should, appear in 
Spanish trade journals. The U.S. ex- 
porter should also be able to extend 
credit, to adapt his product to Spanish 
requirements and to offer technical 
know-how and instruction, not only in 
the assembly of the equipment, but also 
in its functioning. In doing so, he will 
be in a position to offer what his com- 
petitors in neighboring countries can 
offer, with the added advantage of latest 
U.S. engineering designs. This last ad- 
vantage may often offset the additional 
transportation costs which serve to 
place American sales at a certain dis- 
advantage in the Spanish market. 

U.S. imports from Spain during the 
first 6 months of 1960 totaled $47.5 mil- 
lion, an important increase over the 
$36.9 million in the corresponding 
period of 1959. 

U.S. exports to Spain during the first 
5 months of 1960 were valued at $47.8 
million, a considerable drop from the 
$80.6 million recorded in the first 5 
months of 1959. This decrease is largely 
accounted for by decreases in P.L. 480 
shipments of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

In 1959 the United States accounted 
for 23.3 percent of Spain’s total im- 
port trade, and 11.5 percent of its total 
exports. In 1958 the corresponding 
figures were 21.5 percent, and 9.8 per- 
cent. 

A P.L. 480 agreement with Spain 
was signed in April providing for the 
acquisition by Spain of surplus agri- 
cultural products to the value of $64 
million. The total value of P.L. 480 
products brought by Spain under previ- 
ous agreements totaled $393 million. 

For many years a large part of 
Spain’s foreign trade, particularly with 
European countries, was regulated by 
bilateral trade agreements, which gen- 
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erally provided for quotas or exchange 
allocations for trade between countries. 
Since becoming a member of the OEEC 
in 1959, these agreements are being 
renegotiated and the lists of products 
subject to such bilateral trade limita- 
tions are being reduced or eliminated. 
In May, Spain made application to ac- 
cede to GATT and expects to participate 
at the next tariff negotiating session. 


New Customs Tariff Published 


A major event in Spain’s foreign 
trade activities wis the publication in 
June of the new customs tariff. The 
Minister of Commerce said that the 
average rate of import duties would 
be about 24 or 25 percent, as compared 
with the average rate of about 7 per- 
cent under the old tariff. However, the 
rates vary widely among different com- 
modities. The protectionist effect of 
the increases in rates of duty may 
tend to cancel the relaxation of import 
and exchange controls already in effect 
under the stabilization plan. 

Spain’s earnings from exports have 
been aided by several factors. Produc- 
tion of citrus fruit, olives, grapes and 
other agricultural products were abun- 
dant during the 1959-60 season due to 
unusually favorable weather conditions. 
In addition, some other countries were 
not so well placed in competing with 
Spain in some European markets. The 
single foreign exchange rate of 60 
pesetas to the dollar, replacing a sys- 
tem of multiple rates, has greatly stim- 
ulated exports. Foreign exchange re- 
ceipts from tourists also have been 
unusually heavy since the 60 peseta 
rate was established. 

As a result of these movements, there 
was a favorable balance of current in- 
ternational receipts over payments of 
$96 million in the last five months of 
1959, and of $169 million in the first 5 
months of 1960. There have also been 
capital receipts of $31 million during 
the last 5 months of 1959, and $24 
million during January-May. 1960, aris- 
ing mainly from the repatriation of 
Spanish funds accumulated abroad 
prior to the establishment of the 60 
peseta per dollar exchange rate. These 
surplus receipts, totaling $320 million, 
reflect a rapid growth in Spain’s gold 
and foreign exchange holdings. 


Oil Explorations Start 


Various American -oil companies be- 
gan exploration activities in the Spanish 
territories of North Africa during the 
first half of 1960. This exploration 
work is pursuant to the petroleum law, 
enacted at the end of 1958, and the 
granting of permits early in 1960. 
Three foreign oil companies have been 
seeking authorization from the Ministry 
of Industry to establish a petrochemical 
industry in Spain. Each of these con- 
cerns would be associated with a Span- 
ish company. 


Agricultural production in 1960 
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should be above average, although, in 
the case of cereals, not as good as last 
year when the harvest broke all rec- 
ords. The outlook in general is for 
another year of good export earnings 
as well as abundant supplies and stable 
domestic prices. 

There were moderate, but significant 
declines in all price indexes during the 
first half of 1960, in marked contrast 
with the upward trend of recent years. 

In contrast to the favorable develop- 
ments in foreign trade, industrial ac- 
tivity appears to have been substanti- 
ally lower during the first half of 1960 
than durirg the first six months of 
1959. This lower level of activity has 
been accompanied by an increase in 
unemployment and underemployment. 
Production in iron and steel, machinery, 
chemicals, textiles, construction, and in 
mining has been adversely affected as 
many firms hesitate to make capital 
investments because of declining con- 
sumer incomes, extensive Government 
controls, and a general feeling of un- 
certainty. 





Sweden 











Brisk Trade in Wide Variety 
of U.S. Products 


WEDEN’s economy during the first 

half of 1960 was marked by a high 
level of activity and all economic indica- 
tors point toward a continuation of 
favorable conditions during the second 
half of the year. 

Industrial production, except for 
some seasonal variations, was higher 
than in 1959; foreign trade increased 
over the previous year; there was full 
employment in most sectors of the 
economy and even shortages of skilled 
workers in some areas and industries; 
there was a strong demand for credit, 
and in financial circles there was opti- 
mism that the foreign exchange position 
would show improvement during the 
rest of the year—foreign exchange re- 
serves had declined from $585 million 
at the end of June 1959 to $508 million 
at the end of the same month in 1960. 
Exports are expected to continue to in- 
crease while imports are expected to 
grow less rapidly and thereby halt the 
decline in exchange reserves. 

U.S. products have been permitted to 
enter Sweden freely for several years. 
As a consequence, Swedish importers 
have been able to develop trade in a 
wide range of U.S. commodities. A 
recent market survey by U.S. Foreign 
Service posts in Sweden indicates that 
there are possibilities of expanding ex- 
ports to Sweden of such items as: Dust- 
control installations; electronic mate- 
rial of all types; machinery for the pro- 
duction of plastics; fork lift conveyors; 


hearing aids; farm equipment, espe- 
cially cultivators and harrows; power 
saws; outboard motors; various plastic 
items such as table cloths, aprons, 
household products} women’s knit gar- 
ments, cotton and wool dresses, lingerie, 
men’s and boys’ jeans; cosmetics; 
canned foods, particularly canned fruits 
and citrus juices; automotive acces- 
sories; automobile washing equipment; 
garage equipment; coin-operated food 
vending machines; and food store equip- 
ment such as refrigerated display cab- 
inets. An expansion of sales of these 
and other goods will depend on price, 
quality, service and sales efforts by 
American exporters. y 


Foreign Investment Encouraged 


Recently private individuals and a 
private bank have issued publications 
designed to encourage foreign invest- 
ments in Sweden. There appears to be, 
however, no change in official policy to- 
wards investments. Applications to in- 
vest in Swedish business and industry 
are reported to be still considered by 
the Swedish authorities on their indi- 
vidual merits. 

U.S. trade with Sweden increased in 
the first 5 months of 1960. Exports 
valued at $118 million showed a 52-per- 
cent increase over the like period in 
1959. Imports into the United States 
from Sweden increased on a much 
smaller scale—$76 million in January- 
May 1959 to $80 million in the like 
period of 1960. The United States con- 
tinues to rank third after Germany and 
the United Kingdom as a supplier to 
Sweden, furnishing a little over 11 
percent of total Swedish imports during 
the first 4 months of 1960. As a 
market for Swedish goods the United 
States ranked fourth in the same period. 

Larger exports of such U.S. products 
as canned and dried fruit, raw tobacco, 
cigarettes, raw cotton, iron and steel 
mill products, electric household equip- 
ment, refrigerators and home freezers, 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
office machinery and equipment, trac- 
tors and automobiles contributed to the 
large increase in U.S. exports to 
Sweden during the first 5 months of 
1960. 

U.S. exports of coal, on the other 
hand, continued to decline. Coal ship- 
ments were valued at $1.8 million in 
January-May 1960 as compared with 
$2.5 million in the like period of 1959. 
Other commodities showing a decline in 
exports were corn, grain sorghum, and 
wheat. 


Tariff Reduced by 20 Percent 


On July 1, 1960, Sweden put into 
effect a 20-percent reduction in its 
tariff for the benefit of non-agricultural 
goods from member countries of the 
European Free Trade Association as 
provided for in the European Free 
Trade Association Convention. This 
action gives exporters in member coun- 
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tries of European Free Trade Associa- 
tion a tariff advantage over exporters 
in the United States and other countries 
outside the Association. 

While Swedish officials have continu- 
ally sought to bring about an associa- 
tion of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation and the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) into a 
larger marketing area, there appears to 
be a growing conviction in Sweden that 
prospects of bringing this about im- 
mediately are becoming more remote. 

The increased momentum in economic 
activity has not greatly affected Swe- 
den’s price structure. Both wholesale 
and consumer prices have remained 
relatively stable. The 4-percent turn- 
over tax introduced January 1, 1960, 
has been extended to June 30, 1961. The 
Swedish Riksdag also voted to continue 
the foreign exchange control laws in 
effect until June 30, 1961. At the same 
time the Swedish Riksdag approved 
Swedish participation in the Interna- 
tional Development Association and 
voted the initial Swedish financial con- 
tribution to this association. 





Switzerland 











Nation’s Economic Upswing 
Nears 1957. Peak 


N EXPANDING market for Ameri- 
can products has been assured 
through the continued improvement of 
general business conditions in Switzer- 
land, in the first half of 1960, coupled 
with steady industrial expansion, a lib- 
eral foreign trade policy and a stable 
currency. The outlook is good for ex- 
panded exports to Switzerland of a 
wide variety of agricultural commodi- 
ties, consumer goods and industrial 
products. 

In the period January-May 1960 com- 
modity exchanges between the two coun- 
tries rose substantially above the 1959 
level. U.S. exports to Switzerland 
amounted to $97 million—compared 
with $71 million in the corresponding 
period of 1959—representing approxi- 
mately 12 percent of total Swiss im- 
ports. ' Similarly, January-May 1960 
U.S. imports from Switzerland showed 
an upward trend, reaching $76 million 
as against $68 million in 1959. 

Switzerland normally imports sub- 
stantial quantities of such U.S. prod- 
ucts as grains, food preparations, 
leather, furs, tobacco and raw cotton. 
U.S. exports of all of these commodities 
increased markedly in 1960. Gains were 
also registered for other important U.S. 
exports, including chemicals, metals, 
steel mill products, electrical and in- 
dustrial machinery, office machinery, 
tractors, automobiles and aircraft. Only 
in a few cases, notably meat and meat 
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preparations and synthetic fibers, did 
U.S. exports decline moderately from 
the preceding year’s level. 

Major U.S. imports from Switzerland 
were watches, machinery, electrical ap- 
paratus, coal tar products and indus- 
trial chemicals, scientific instruments, 
precious metals and cheese. 


Economic Upswing Gains 


The economic upswing in Switzerland 
is steadily gaining in strength and 
production is nearing the peak reached 
in 1957. Heavy consumer expenditures 
and good economic conditions in West- 
ern European countries kept Swiss in- 
dustry occupied at capacity to meet both 
domestic and foreign demand for its 
products. A number of important in- 
dustries such as chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, machinery and apparatus and 
watchmaking are reporting rising out- 
put and noteworthy increases in ex- 
ports. Building activity continued at a 
lively pace. 

The present rapid rate of expansion, 
however, may be held in check to some 
extent by the shortage of labor. By and 
large Swiss industrialists are looking 
into the future with optimism, and the 
outlook for general economic conditions 
appears favorable. 


Investment Program Stepped Up 


In the important watch sector, the 
industry has organized .a system of 
voluntary quality control for all Swiss 
watch products as an incentive to ex- 
ports. Faced with stiff foreign competi- 
tion Swiss industry is also stepping up 
its investment program with particular 
emphasis on automation. There is a 
definite market in Switzerland for high 
quality equipment to meet this need and 
the American industry has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the business. 
This may well require, however, an 
intensive sales effort by U.S. exporters 
to offset the advantages that Switzer- 
land’s European Free Trade Associa- 
tion partners enjoy in the Swiss market. 
The first EFTA internal duty cut of 
20 percent on most non-agricultural 
commodities became effective on July 
1, 1960. 

Much official and business attention 
was focused on the European Free 
Trade Association Convention, which 
has been ratified by Switzerland, and 
on the problems of relations of EFTA 
with the European Common Market. 
Swiss Government officials continue to 
hope that the two separate economic 
groups in Europe can eventually be 
merged into a single large freé-trade 
area. In the meantime major Swiss 
companies increasingly are entering 
into joint ventures with foreign firms 
in order to safeguard and improve 
their competitive position in foreign 
markets. It is anticipated that this 
trend toward increased foreign affilia- 
tions by Swiss business enterprises, 
which provides a way to reduce the 
effects of tariff and quota changes 








brought about by regional groupings, 
will continue as long as the European 
regional economic integration picture 
remains uncertain. 

Switzerland has continued to attract 
private U.S. capital investments in cer- 
tain types of business undertakings, 
such as central sales offices for Europe, 
technical laboratories, purchasing and 
technical advisory offices, etc. The in- 
flux of U.S. firms into Switzerland has 
been encouraged by a number of fac- 
tors, including the central location of 
the country, the stability of its econ- 
omy and currency and the relatively 
low tax rates on undistributed profits. 





United Kingdom 


British Market Opens 
For Consumer Goods 


OME U.S. traders have been quick 

to capitalize on the opportunities 
afforded by the reopening, after 20 
years, of the British market (popula- 
tion 52 million) for consumer goods. 
But liberalization has been only one 
factor in the rise of about one-quarter 
billion dollars in Britain’s total import 
bill during the first 6 months of -this 
year. More importantly, British in- 
dustry, spurred by the continuing eco- 
nomic boom, has greatly increased its 
already considerable imports of indus- 
trial equipment and raw materials— 
by now, long freed from import con- 
trols. Deliveries of U.S. cotton, chem- 
icals, iron and steel, machinery, and 
expensive jet airliners also have boosted 
the U.S. share of the burgeoning British 
market. 

The British Government, concerned 
about its widening trade gap, continues 
to rely on and strengthen its credit 
restrictions and other monetary meas- 
ures to dampen the boom. The demand 
for imports from the United States, 
however, for the remainder of the year 
is more likely to be affected by some 
extraordinary factors rather than by 
these anti-inflationary measures. A 
great deal of the rise in imports of in- 
dustrial materials has gone into stocks. 
This inventory rebuilding process is be- 
lieved largely completed and the de- 
livery to British Overseas Airways of 
Boeing 707’s now also has been largely 
fulfilled. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that all categories of 
British imports from the United States 
will fall; imports of many of the basic 
commodities in Anglo-American trade 
will continue at high levels. Moreover, 
the enthusiastic initial reception given 
to many recently liberalized U.S. prod- 
ucts on the British market means that 
1960 will see a greater variety of items 
imported in substantial volume than for 
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any year since the beginning of World 
War II. 


Trend Not Yet Established 


During the first 5 months of this 
year, imports into the United Kingdom 
of consumer goods liberalized last No- 
vember are running at an annual rate 
of $50-60 million, roughly four times 
greater in value than for the like pe- 
riod in 1959. Imports of liberalized 
items, however, leveled off in the second 
quarter of this year. British importers 
appear still to be testing the market for 
many types of the wide range of U.S. 
products which now can be made avail- 
able to the British public. In April 
and May, total imports of U.S. canned 
and processed foods dropped sharply, 
and apparel and textiles declined 
slightly, but some consumer durables 
began to show life. 

Earlier in the year, some U.S. goods, 
notably canned soups, were being heav- 
ily imported to meet a demand which 
was outstripping the local production 
of American subsidiaries in the United 
Kingdom. As the production increased, 
it was no longer necessary to supple- 
ment supplies by importation. Many 
other types of canned and processed 
foods, however, not produced in the 
United Kingdom are considered to have 
a good potential there. The recent $2.8 
million increase in the quota for the 
import of dollar canned fruit, as well 
as arrangements for import of dollar 
wines, should also boost total food im- 
ports from the United States this year. 

Declines in textiles and clothing were 
of modest proportions, in part due to 
seasonal factors, and were fairly widely 
distributed. Synthetic textiles con- 
tinued at a high level—imports were 
valued at $5.9 million for January-May 
1960, compared with $838 thousand for 
the like period in 1959—and cotton 
textiles dropped only slightly. 

Noticeable rises occurred in imports 
of electrical appliances. Imports of the 
smaller appliances have been rising 
steadily. Air-conditioning and refriger- 
ating equipment also rose moderately, 
while imports of household refrigerators 
showed a sizeable jump in May. Also 
doing well were the musical instruments 
group and coin-vending machines. 

Much of the market potential for 
American products remains to be real- 
ized. These products still have to be- 
come known to British consumers and 
channels of distribution developed and 
expanded. Some importers have com- 
plained about late delivery, _unauthor- 
ized substitution, and inadequate docu- 
mentation for shipments received thus 
far. In order to expand and maintain 
business in the United Kingdom, it will 
be necessary for U.S. importers to pro- 
vide the kind of service required in a 
prime market. More selling effort and 
distribution organization effectiveness 
are also called for to meet price and 
product competition ‘from British and 
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other foreign manufacturers. 


U.S. Share Increases 


The United States long has been the 
largest source of supply for British 
imports. This lead increased in the 
first half of 1960, with the United States 
accounting for about 11% percent of 
the value of all imports into the United 
Kingdom. These imports are still 
largely composed of bulk foodstuffs and 
raw materials and equipment for in- 
dustry. A recent study shows that the 
United States increased its share of at 
least four important categories of Brit- 
ish imports. In the first quarter of 
1960—compared with the percentage 
shown in parentheses for the first 3 
months of 1959—31.5 percent (29.8) of 
machinery; 36.4 percent (31.7) of elec- 
trical machinery; 21.9 percent (19.2) 
of precision instruments; and 33 per- 
cent (26.6) of chemicals imported into 
the United Kingdom came from the 
United States. 

Conversely, the United States con- 
tinues to be Britain’s best customer but 
exports to the United States failed to 
show their normal strong seasonal in- 
crease, especially in June, and were 
down 11 percent. The Board of Trade 
attributed this drop mainly to reduc- 
tions in exports of cars and nonferrous 
metals to this country. Exports of some 
of the medium-priced small British cars 
have been hit by competition from the 
new American compacts. 


Embassy Aids Export Drive 

The beginning of the current export 
expansion drive coincided with the vir- 
tual elimination of controls on imports 
from the dollar area. The freeing of 
the British market has greatly en- 
hanced the trade promotion efforts of 
the U.S. Government. Thus far, much 
of the initiative for a resumption or 
the establishment of trade relations 
with U.S. manufacturers has come from 
British importers who continue to call, 
in considerable numbers, on the Office 
of the Commercial Attache, at the U.S. 
Embassy in London for assistance in 
making trade contacts in the United 
States. The Embassy and several Con- 
sular posts elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom also have assisted in the pro- 
motion of U.S. goods placed on sale in 
leading department stores in their area. 


EFTA May Add Competition 


Tariff cutting already has begun on 
imports into Britain from the other six 
countries in the European Free Trade 
Association. On July 1 the United 
Kingdom put into effect the first-phase 
20-percent cut in duties applying to 
shipments of industrial products and 
a number of agricultural and fisheries 
imports from its EFTA partners. The 
full competitive impact of such duty re- 
ductions is not likely to be felt, for 
most products, until several additional 
tariff reductions have been made. These 


are to take place progressivély until 
duties are eliminated by 1970. For some 
products in which other “Outer Seven” 
countries compete with the United 
States in the British market, the EFTA 
tariff cuts may pose challenges to Amer- 
ican industry to provide higher quality, 
lower priced, unique and special lines 
of such merchandise in order to main- 
tain their market in the United King- 
dom. 

Due to the attraction of the United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
markets and the added prospects in 
Western Europe offered by the EFTA 
arrangements, U.S. industry continues 
to increase its investment in the United 
Kingdom. The focus of American in- 
vestment may be shifting from the 
United Kingdom to the Common Mar- 
ket on the Continent. For the while, 
however, continued expansion will be 
almost insured by the growth of U.S. 
subsidiaries already established; estab- 
lishment of American subsidiaries and 
joint ventures to manufacture new 
products just coming into the market; 
and a continued trend toward manu- 
facture of U.S. consumer goods in the 
United Kingdom. 


Japan’s cigarette output totaled 38.8 
billion pieces during January-April 
1960, compared with 33.5 billion a year 
earlier, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 

This was an increase of 16 percent. 


Rice imports into Sierra Leone (west 
coast of Africa) in 1959, at 44,000 
metric tons, were 6,600 tons more than 
the previous largest imports in 1956, 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

The value of tHe rice was nearly 
$5,600,000, or almost 10 percent of the 
total value of imports. 


Mexican exports of henequen fiber 
and products from Yucatan in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1960 totaled only 44,279,- 
000 pounds compared with 70,645,000 in 
January-March and 91,963,000 in April- 
June 1959, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Much smaller quantities to the United 
States, the principal buyer of both fiber 
and manufactures, accounted for most 
of the decrease. 


U.S. exports of mohair, including 
other wool-like specialty hair, in Janu- 
ary-June 1960 were 8 million pounds, 
compared with 9.6 million a year earlier, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 

The Netherlands accounted for most 
of the drop in shipments from the rec- 
ord levels of 1959. Shipments to most 
other major markets also declined with 
the exceptions of Canada, Italy, and 
Switzerland. 
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U.S. Exports up Some; 
Outlook Not Clear 


NITED STATES trade with Canada 

this year has failed to realize the 
promise of early months for a continu- 
ation of the strong advance made in 
1959. Although returns for the first 6 
months as a whole were higher than 
those of last year the increase was 
small; exports particularly were weak 
in the second quarter. At $1,896 mil- 
lion for the half year, compared with 
$1,843 million in the first half of last 
year, the export side of the U.S. trade 
remained significantly below the highs 
of the boom period of 1956 and 1957. 
Imports, valued at $1,467 million, com- 
pared with $1,403 million, showed a 
greater gain and notwithstanding un- 
evenness continued in total to set a 
new high record. 


Canadian Economy Holds 


The plateaulike trend United States 
exports to Canada assumed in the half 
year reflects principally the overall 
tendency of the Canadian economy to 
remain static. The trade is closely co- 
ordinated with Canadian industrial ac- 
tivity, and in this background the out- 
look is not clear. At the half year it 
was generally asspmed the Canadian 
economy would continue steady with 
undramatic gains in the remainder of 
1960. There was, however, some specu- 
lation about the possibility of a re- 
cessive movement, perhaps late in the 
year or in 1961. 

Influencing the speculation was the 
course of some important economic in- 
dicators in Canada. Gross national 
product advanced less than 1 percent 
in the first quarter of 1960 over the 
last quarter of 1959, with one excep- 
tion the smallest quarter-to-quarter 
gain since 1957. Seasonally adjusted, 
industrial production through May was 
down from the January high. Steel 
production in June registered the first 
decline since October 1958. The op- 
erating ratio drifted below 80 percent 
in July when automobile production 
dropped sharply to what is reported to 
be the lowest level in 10 years. Un- 
employment in June at 300,000, or 4.6 
percent of the labor force, was higher 
than a year ago, although the number 
of persons with jobs also increased. 

In the first quarter of the year, also 
seasonally adjusted, personal expendi- 
ture on consumer goods and services 
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fell in the first quarter-to-quarter de- 
cline since 1957, and department store 
sales for the 6 months increased less 
than 2 percent. Wholesale sales 
gained about 4 percent through April, 
but inventories, particularly retail, ac- 
cumulated somewhat. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that expenditure on consumer 
goods will turn upward shortly because 
personal income is still on the increase. 


Capital Spending Remains Large 

On the optimistic side, the official 
midyear review of the investment out- 
look in Canada indicates not a decline 
but a strengthening in plans for busi- 
ness expansion. Planned capital ex- 
penditure for the year as predicted at 
its beginning, is revised downward 
slightly, from C$8,770 to C$8,712 mil- 
lion, accounted for by an expected fall 
in new home construction, which is now 
placed at 11 percent below 1959 instead 
of 4 percent as originally predicted. The 
expected residential building decline is 
largely offset by an upward revision in 
plans for expansion of the forest-prod- 
ucts and mining industries, which in- 
volve outlays 26 percent greater than 
those of last year. These industries, 
which constitute the foundation of the 
Canadian economy, do not appear to 
consider their prospects unfavorable. 

In consequence of the revision in 
business plans, expenditures on new 
machinery and equipment are esti- 
mated to rise by 11 percent over 1959, 
instead of by 8 percent as originally 
predicted, to a total of C$2,890 mil- 
lion, equal to the 1957 high record. As 
U.S. exports customarily share largely 
in Canadian machinery sales, it is not 
surprising that several categories of 
the U.S. machinery trade rose in the 
half year. 

Government actions since release of 
the midyear review will improve cap- 
ital expenditures. It was announced in 
mid-July that Federal Government re- 
strictions on direct mortgage housing 
loans will be eased. The income ceil- 
ing will be raised for eligible bor- 
rowers and Central Mortgage and 
Housing loans will be provided mer- 
chant builders to stimulate promotion 
of new home sales in aid of winter 
employment. 

In another direction, the U.S. Fed- 
eral Power Commission early in Au- 
gust approved the import daily into 
California, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana of 584, million cubic feet of 
Canadian natural gas which gives rise 
to a $400 million pipeline construction 
project that is expected to boost eco- 
nomic activity. The main effects, how- 
ever, are not expected to be realized 
until 1961 and 1962. Contracts for 
pipe are expected to go to Canadian 
producers. 


Special Payment to Wheat Growers 


One other government action will in- 
crease purchasing power. A special $42 
million payment is to be made to Prairie 
Province wheat producers to compen- 
sate them for the current high cost of 
production and the lower world price. 
The payment will amount to $1 a cul- 
tivated acre, or not more than $200 a 
farmer. Producers had asked for de- 
ficiency payments under the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Act formula. 

Grain crop prospects this year point 
to a large harvest, but the surplus in 
storage from past years will continue 
to slow producers’ realization. Farm 
cash income has undergone some de- 
cline, although it is still above the 
5-year average. U.S. farm machinery 
exports to Canada appear to be re- 
flecting this situation in a leveling off 
tendency; a substantial decline in trac- 
tors has already occurred. 


Raw Cotton Trade Returns to U.S. 


U.S. agricultural exports to Canada 
have increased, mainly raw cotton, in 
which the United States has again be- 
come the country’s chief supplier. 

This improvement has slowed down 
the decline in U.S. total participation 
in Canadian imports which has been in 
progress for several years. At 69 per- 
cent, the share of the United States 
still has deteriorated vis-a-vis others, 
chiefly the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Japan, although those countries 
are relatively small contributors. 

The strength of the United Kingdom 
and European countries in the Cana- 
dian import trade derives chiefly from 
the popularity of their small cars, 
which have continued to widen their 
share of the market. Their share is 
currently around 28 percent. Elec- 
trical, radio, and electronic goods from 
those countries and from Japan are 
also involved in competitive changes in 
the structure of Canadian imports. 
Such imports are vociferously pro- 
tested by Canadian labor and pro- 
ducers. 


Automobile Industry Studied 


Because of the increased complaint 
of the damage incurred from imported 
goods, membership of the Canadian 
Tariff Board is to be increased from 
five to six to speed hearings and rec- 
ommendations. 

A one-man Royal Commission has 
been appointed to report on the pres- 
ent and prospective competitive posi- 
tion of the Canadian automobile in- 
dustry in local and export markets. 
The Commission will also report on re- 
lations between companies in Canada 
and those in other countries and their 
effects on Canadian production; on the 
ability of Canadian automobile manu- 
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facturers economically to produce and 
distribute the various types of motor 
vehicles demanded by Canadian cus- 
tomers; the special problems of Cana- 
dian parts makers; and on measures 
management, labor, and the Govern- 
ment could take to improve the posi- 
tion of both automobile and parts manu- 
facturers. 

This broad inquiry will include not 
only an investigation into the compe- 
tition from small cars of oversea origin 
but also the complaint of Canadian 
labor that the Canadian-made content 
is declining in North American type 
automobile production because imports 


of parts from the United States remain 
large. 
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Generally Good Outlook 
Seen For U.S. Trade 


HE outlook for U.S. export trade 

with Mexico is generally good, follow- 
ing a steady increase in exports to that 
country over the past 18 months. 

U.S. exports to Mexico rose to a value 
of $400.7 million in the first half of 
1960, from 355.7 million in the first half 
of 1959 and $375.3 million in the second 
half. U.S. imports from that country 
amounted to $243.5 million, up from 
imports valued at $169.8 million in the 
last 6 months of 1959, but well below 
those of the first half amounting to 
$267.3 million. 

The United States continued to have 
an export surplus in its trade with 
Mexico, $157.2 million, or $68.8 million 
more than for January-June 1959, but 
$48 million below the surplus of July- 
December. 

The increase in U.S. exports to 
Mexico this year and that country’s 
ability to pay for them have been made 
possible largely by sizeable Mexican 
Government expenditures for public 
works and other developments, large 
agricultural crops and exports, a suc- 
cessful tourist season in that country, 
and acquisition of large new dollar 
credits from abroad. These credits 
helped raise the nation’s gold and for- 
eign exchange reserve level to $415 
million by the end of April, from $408 
million at the end of December 1959. 


U.S. Has Large Share of Trade 


Total Mexican imports and exports in 
the first 5 months of the year, according 
to preliminary Mexican statistics, 
amounted, respectively, to $474.7 mil- 
lion and $254.5 million. U.S. exports 
to Mexico, according to U.S. statistics 
for the same 5 months, amounted to 
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$362.3 million and imports from that 
country, $216 million, which indicates 
that in those months U.S. exports rep- 
resented around 69 percent of total 
imports, and U.S. imports 
from Mexico made up 85 percent of its 
exports. 


Industrial Supplies in Demand 


Opportunities for trade with Mexico 
continue to be principally demands 
for capital goods and industrial raw 
materials for Mexican industry, public 
works, and _ transportation. Heavy 
machinery for the manufacturing in- 
dustries, mining, construction, and ag- 
riculture; tractors; electrical equip- 
ment; iron and steel; rubber; artificial 
fibers; textile semifinished products, 
and some chemicals comprise the prin- 
cipal items in that important export 
group. U.S. exports of those goods to 
Mexico in the first 5 months had a 
higher value than in the same period 
of 1959 but represented only 39 percent 
of total U.S. exports to Mexico, com- 
pared with 41 percent in the same 
months of 1959. 

Automobiles, parts, and accessories; 
aircraft; and railway transport equip- 
ment comprise the second most import- 
ant group of Mexican imports. Those 
products represented about 17 percent 
of total U.S. exports to Mexico in the 
half year, compared with 16 percent 
in the corresponding period of 1959. 

These two areas of the Mexican mar- 
ket have recently been supplied in in- 
creasing volume by West European 
countries and Japan. 

Mexico restricts import of luxury 
goods and products manufactured in 
the country or for which a Mexican 
product can be substituted. In general, 
it does not restrict import of products 
not manufactured in Mexico or manu- 
factured in insufficient quantities if they 
are essential to the economy. 

As national industries have expanded 
and have supplied the country’s needs 
the Government has tightened import 
controls to protect them. Particularly 
has this been true of such items as 
paper and paper products, textiles and 
fibers, clothing, leather goods, chemi- 
cals, and, more recently, automotive 
vehicles. 

Improved living standards and rising 
per capita income—national income is 
rising 4 percent annually and popula- 
tion 3 percent—have continued to pro- 
vide markets for some consumer goods, 
such as medicinals, pharmaceutical 
preparations, and chemical specialties, 
which local industry cannot entirely 
supply. 

U.S. exports of petroleum and prod- 
ucts to Mexico are still substantial but 
are declining as Mexican refineries and 
oillines are completed. Exports usually 
go to areas adjacent to the United 
States, where direct transportation fa- 
cilities from Mexican oil regions are 
not available. 


U.S. exports of foodstuffs, such as 
fats, meat, milk, grain, vegetables, and 
fruit, are generally declining, not so 
much because of import controls as be- 
cause of national self-sufficiency, which 
now averages about 95 percent. These 
exports, however, vary considerably ac- 
cording to seasonal and other factors in 
Mexico. 


Factors Favor Trade With U.S. 

Favoring sale of U.S. products to 
Mexico are the geographical proximity 
of the two countries, which permits 
overland transportation, shorter hauls, 
and quicker service, and their gen- 
erally complementary nature, which 
permits the products of one country to 
supplement in large measure those of 
the other. In addition, long-standing 
trade relations between the United 
States and Mexico have familiarized 
each country with the products and 
trade methods of the other and made 
them to a large extént dependent upon 
each other’s markets. A further favor- 
able factor in trade with Mexico is the 
absence of exchange control in that 
country. 

Mexico, like most other foreign na- 
tions, is gradually returning to its pre- 
war trade pattern, which included some 
trade with almost every country of the 
world and a substantial amount with 
Europe, albeit the United States has 
long been its principal trading partner. 
Mexico is diversifying its foreign trade 
both geographically and commodity- 
wise, and to that end has participated 
to a greater extent in international 
trade fairs and missions. 

Some decline in U.S. investments in 
Mexico in recent years has contributed, 
along with the increasingly stiff trade 
competition with leading industrial na- 
tions, to a decline in the U.S. share of 
the Mexican market. The U.S. share 
in total Mexican trade declined from a 
peak of 89.6 percent in the war year 
1942 to about 73 percent in 1959. 

A significant change in Mexico’s 
trade policy took place in the early part 
of the year when it joined the Latin 
American Free Trade Association. It 
reportedly has prepared a list of 600 
products which it desires to export 
under the Montevideo Treaty. 


Foreign Investment Important 


Most foreign investments in Mexico 
have gone into the manufacturing sec- 
tor of the economy. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has continued to be generally 
favorable to foreign investment, al- 
though it has shown signs of restricting 
some important sectors, such as iron 
and steel, petrochemical, and, to some 
extent automotive manufacture to 
Mexican control. In the past year the 
Government has followed the policy of 
buying out some foreign operations in 
public utilities, transportation, and the 
basic industries. Notable among these 
was the purchase in April of a large 
U.S. power company. 
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Foreign private capital invested in 
Mexico last year amounted, according 
to the Bank of Mexico, to $133 million, 
an increase of $32.7 million over such 
investment in 1958. Of this amount 
about 75 percent was U.S. capital. Of 
foreign direct investments in 1959, 47 
percent was absorbed by manufactur- 
ing, 20 percent by commerce, 13 per- 
cent by mining, and the remainder by 
electric power, construction, agricul- 
ture, and transportation. 

Total U.S. private direct investment 
in Mexico reportedly reached $900 mil- 
lion in 1959. Such investments, how- 
ever, have slowed down somewhat, par- 
ticularly in 1958, and the rate has been 
accentuated by the tendency of the 
Mexican Government to repatriate cer- 
tain investment sectors through pur- 
chase. Nevertheless, private U.S. cap- 
ital and other foreign capital, amount- 
ing to 10 percent of total Mexican in- 
vestment, together with increasingly 
large amounts of domestic private cap- 
ital, plays an important role in develop- 
ment of the Mexican economy. 


Invisibles Show Important Trends 

When the present Administration 
came into power it followed a tight 
credit policy to bolster exchange, but as 
the country’s financial position im- 
proved it established a more liberal 
policy of credit and public works ex- 
penditure. Increased revenue from 
taxes and other sources has been grad- 
ually reducing the budget deficit, and 
control of inflation, especially through 
price-control measures, has been suc- 
cessful. Last year the Government was 
able to hold the increase in wholesale 
prices in Mexico City to 1.2 percent 
over 1958. In March and April of this 
year, however, the general price level 
moved upward by 4.4 percent primarily 
as the result of seasonal price rises in 
foods and other agricultural items. In 
May the rate slowed down but rose 
again in June although at a slower pace. 

Net tourist income in the January- 
April period amounted to $126.8 million, 
which, together with “bracero” remit- 
tances from the United States helped 
finance the growing import balance. 

Mexico obtained large foreign credits 
in the first half year, the most import- 
ant of which was a long-term loan of 
$100 million to Nacional Financiera 
(Government investment bank) by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of New York. 
This loan was probably the largest pri- 
vate loan made to Mexico for general 
use since the early part of the century 
and was hailed as a sign of Mexico’s 
excellent credit status abroad. 

Most long-term Government borrow- 
ing since 1951 has been transacted 
through Nacional Financiera (NA- 
FIN). NAFIN’s total outstanding loans 
as of June 30, amounted to $573.1 mil- 
lion. The following loans in the amount 
of $151,788,300 were obtained through 
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that organization in the first 6 months 
of 1960: 

@ A loan of $7 million from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, for 
purchase of railway rehabilitation 
equipment and $5.5 million for equip- 
ment for dredging and servicing Mexi- 
can ports. 

@ Various loans from Europe and the 
United States—one of $72 million from 
a Paris bank for deveoping hydro- 
electric power on the Balsas River and 
one for $18.6 million from International 
General Electric for use of the Fed- 
eral Electricity Commission in devel- 
oping its power project. 

@ A Government agreement with 
American and Foreign Power Co. to 
purchase seven of its subsidiary com- 
panies for $65 million. 

@ A credit of $8 million to Diesel 
Nacional for acquisition of machinery 
parts in the United States for auto- 
mobile manufacture. This firm formerly 
purchased its supplies in Europe. 

@ A loan to Petroleos Mexicanos 
(PEMEX) from private U.S. banks for 
purchase of pipe from the Mexican firm 
TAMSA for building a gasline from 
Salamanca to Mexico City and to buy 
machinery and equipment for a fer- 
tilizer plant at Minatitlan and catalytic 
and fertilizer plant at Salamanca. 

Of total credits of $151.8 million, 
$82 million, or 54.1 percent, was tagged 
for electrical power; 17.2 percent for 
basic industries, of which petroleum 
developments would consume $25.4 mil- 
lion, and other industries, such as iron 
and steel, textile, coal, sugar, and trans- 
port equipment, would use the re- 
mainder. 

To summarize, the $151.8 million 
were obtained as follows: From Exim- 
bank, $1.9 million; IBRD, $3.2 million; 
other direct credits, including a Pru- 
dential Insurance credit, $104.5 million; 
and other credits from banks and pri- 
vate sources guaranteed by NAFIN, 
$42 million. 





Argentina 


Trade With U.S. Shows 
Rise During 1960 


HE United States sharply expanded 

its export trade with Argentina in 
the first half of 1960, as measured 
against the first half of 1959, and, ac- 
cording to Argentine data, U.S. sup- 
pliers in the first 4 months expanded 
their share of Argentine imports from 
17 percent to 25 percent and retained 
their number one position in the trade. 

Prospects for future U.S. participa- 
tion must take into consideration con- 
tinuing Argentine credit stringencies 
which will impose a high priority on 
price and term accommodations. 











U.S. Exports Exceed Imports 


U.S. exports to Argentina in the 
first 6 months of 1960 amounted to 
$156.5 million, compared with $95.2 
million in the corresponding period of 
1959, according to U.S. trade statistics. 
U.S. imports from Argentina totaled 
$53.9 million, against $72.5 million. 

Exports of some commodity groups 
show significant changes in the first 5 
months. Exports of machinery and 
vehicles rose from a value of $49.2 mil- 
lion to $92.4 million. Within that cate- 
gory, industrial machinery increased 
from $25.9 million to $42.2 million; and 
automobiles, trucks, buses, and related 
accessories and parts, from $7.7 million 
to $23.8 million. 

Other traditionally important U.S. 
exports to Argentina, however, suffered 
sharp cutbacks from corresponding 
1959 levels. As examples, shipments of 
iron and steel mill products dropped 
from $7 million to $3.9 million, and 
exports of metals and manufactures, 
exclusive of machinery and vehicles, 
declined from $11.3 million to $8.7 mil- 
lion. 

Argentine imports from all sources 
in January-May increased significantly 
over corresponding 1959 levels, to $448 
million from $271 million. In substan- 
tial part, the increase consisted of sur- 
charge-free materials and capital equip- 
ment for approved new investments. 
Normal commercial imports with lim- 
ited exceptions continued subject to 
heavy surcharges, which ranged from 20 
to 200 percent of ec. and f. value. 
These trade impediments, together with 
stringent credit restrictions, are in line 
with the Government’s economic stabil- 
ization program, which has provoked 
criticism in some quarters that the 
economy is being stabilized on the aus- 
terity level with inadequate attention 
to expansion. In this connection, the 
industrial production index, which de- 
clined by about 11 percent in 1959 under 
the impact of stabilization measures, 
showed little evidence of recuperation in 
the first half of 1960. 


New Works To Require Equipment 


The Government in June announced 
its intention to carry out railway, high- 
way, and port development programs 
that will require large-scale imports of 
railway rolling stock and materials, 
highway-construction machinery, and 
cargo-handling equipment. The high- 
way program is to be financed, at least 
in part, by taxes on gasoline, tires, and 
heavy-duty commercial trucks. The 
port-improvement plan will be financed 
by a 40-percent increase in port charges. 
Financing of the proposed railway pro- 
gram, which involves a cost equivalent 
of about $300 million, will depend in 
large part upon foreign credits. 

Relative to this, the Government in 
June negotiated a credit agreement with 
a French and German banking group 
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for $150 million, of which $32 million 
is to be made available to private in- 
dustry and $118 million is for official 
purchases allocated as follows: $70 
million for railway material, $28 mil- 
lion for the State Gas Agency, and $20 
million for the National Power Board. 
Purchases under the agreement will 
come from France and Germany and 
under certain circumstances, from other 
Paris Club countries. 

A program is underway to reorgan- 
ize and expand the State-owned tele- 
phone system. About 400,000 new tele- 
phones are to be installed and meters 
are to be attached to all instruments 
in use at the rate of 150,000 a year. 
A provisional 50 percent rate increase 
has been put into effect to help finance 
the program and a bond issue is 
planned. The Government in June au- 
thorized the allocation of 26 television 
channels for specific cities. The pros- 
pective increase in television broadcast- 
ing has greatly stimulated the market 
outlook for sales of television sets, 
which now number about 500,000. 

In the private sector, development 
programs have involved primarily new 
plant installations by foreign investors, 
particularly for the manufacture of 
motor vehicles and chemicals. Foreign 
investments in the chemical industry 
approved between the end of 1958 and 
May 1960 totaled about $130 million. 
The growing automobile parts industry 
was shaken by Industries Kaiser Argen- 
tina’s decision to cut back operations 
for the month of August because of 
slow sales attributed partly to lack of 
adequate credit facilities for car pur- 
chases. 

Under tight credit controls, progress 
was made in curbing inflation, and Cen- 
tral Bank holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange increased from the eqiuvalent 
of $96 million to $490 million between 
June 1959 and June 1960. Increasing 
yields from the petroleum program 
have made possible significant import 
economies. Heavy servicing require- 
ments on foreign debts, however, will 
absorb a large part of Argentina’s ex- 
change earnings this year and in the 
years immediately ahead, and prospects 
are for a continuing demand for lenient 
credit terms for foreign purchases. 





Brazil 











U.S. Suppliers Compete 
In Tight Market 


HE growing industrial power and the 
rapidly increasing population of Bra- 
zil, a country which has about 47 per- 
cent of the land and population of 
South America, indicate potentially ex- 
panding markets for both capital and 
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consumer products. Controls enforced 
by Brazil for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons, however, as well as the protec- 
tion granted domestic industry, limit 
markets available to foreign :suppliers. 
In the limited markets, U.S. suppliers 
must face competition from both the 
free world and the Soviet bloc. 

Coffee export earnings have long been 
the key to Buiazil’s import potential. 
As other world coffee production has 
increased and other countries have ex- 
panded their sales in coffee markets, 
Brazil’s balance-of-payments position 
has become more difficult. Larger ex- 
ports of other commodities have allevi- 
ated the situation to some extent, but 
nonetheless Brazil has been forced to 
continue a strict system of exchange 
controls. These controls have especially 
limited imports from the United States 
and other convertible-currency areas. 

U.S. machinery, tools, tractors, and 
many other commodities have lost 
ground in the Brazilian market. Po- 
tential markets in which U.S. suppliers 
could effectively compete still include 
industrial equipment, heavy chemicals 
and other raw materials, specialized 
goods, and components not produced in 
Brazil in sufficient quantity or which 
cannot be produced economically 

In the competition for Brazil’s limited 
exchange resources, U.S. manufacturers 
and exporters must consider certain 
factors. Brazilian importers expect 
competitive prices and credit terms even 
though they often prefer U.S. goods. 
Adequate representation should be had 
in Brazil for maximum on-the-spot sales 
effort and market reporting. Success- 
ful selling requires good local sales 
agents or direct factory representatives 
with a knowledge of local conditions, 
business opportunities, and potential 
bids. Analyses of market needs and 
appreciation of customer requirements 
are also important. 


Trade With U.S. Declines 


U.S. exports to Brazil in the first 6 
months of the year amounted to $194.9 
million, compared with $224.8 million 
in the same period of 1959. Imports 
from Brazil dropped, from $297.5 mil- 
lion to $278.9 million. 

The following categories of U.S. ex- 
ports to Brazil increased, by value, in 
the first 5 months compared with 
the same period of 1959: Inedible ani- 
mals and animal products, 126 percent; 
vegetable food products, mostly wheat 
and beverages, 699 percent; inedible 
vegetable products, 70 percent; textile 
fibers and manufactures, 55 percent; 
wood and paper, 52 percent; and chem- 
icals and related products, 4.7 percent. 

The following categories of U.S. ex- 
ports declined in value: Metals and 
metal manufactures, 25 percent; ma- 
chinery and vehicles, 43.6 percent; non- 
metallic minerals, 25.4 percent; and 


edible animals and animal products, 
20 percent. 

The United States continues to be 
Brazil’s principal customer, although 
by a smaller percentage. Brazilian ex- 
ports to the United States decreased 
from a value of $145.7 million to $126.8 
million in the first quarter and repre- 
sented 45.1 percent of total Brazilian 
exports, compared with 48.6 percent in 
the same period of last year. 

The United States maintained its 
position as chief supplier, but furnished 
only 28.8 percent of total Brazilian im- 
ports, compared with 36.8 percent last 
year, a decline from $121.8 million to 
$91.8 million. 


Countries Compete for Trade 


A trade mission of U.S. businessmen 
toured the principal cities of Brazil in 
May and June, and trade missions from 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, France, and 
Poland also visited Brazil in the first 
half year. 

Brazilian trade with the Soviet bloc 
increased in the first quarter, compared 
with the first quarter of 1959, but re- 
mained a small fraction of total trade. 
Imports from bloc countries increased 
from $13.9 million to $20 million, 
whereas exports to the bloc increased 
at a lesser rate, from $12.9 million to 
$14.7 million. Although trade with the 
U.S.S.R. was nil, that trade is expected 
to increase sharply this year and in the 
next several years as a result of the 
trade agreement signed between the two 
countries in December 1959. Under 
the agreement, value of trade each way 
is to be $25 million in 1960, $35 million 
in 1961, and $44 million in 1962. 
U.S.S.R. exports are to include mostly 
wheat, petroleum, petroleum industry 
equipment, machinery, and chemical 
products. 

Brazil also signed a 5-year agreement 
with Czechoslovakia providing for an 
annual trade totaling $70 million in 
both directions. Principal commodities 
to be supplied Brazil are expected to 
be electrical generating and industrial 
equipment, including machinery for a 
“Zetor” tractor plant. 

A trade advantage to Eastern Europe 
is that Brazilian importers can purchase 
the soft currencies of that area at less 
eruzeiro costs than they can hard cur- 
rencies. In addition, many items are 
exchanged on a barter basis through 
bilateral agreements. Imports from 
the bloc area of one principal item, agri- 
cultural machinery, have cut deeply into 
a traditional U.S. export market. Other 
imports received in barter include petro- 
leum, iron and steel, and 16 merchant 
ships from Poland. 

As a result of the termination of a 
payments agreement between Japan 
and Brazil the trade of those countries 
will now be carried on in convertible 
currency. 


Results of negotiations within the 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade completed in 1958 have been sub- 
mitted to the Brazilian Congress for 
approval but as yet have not been 
ratified. 


New Investments on Increase 


New investments continued and new 
firms began operations in the half year. 
Foreign investment of equipment au- 
thorized with exchange cover increased 
by $19.1 million, compared with $53.4 
million in the first 6 months of 1959. 
Of the $417.8 million authorized for in- 
vestment from the beginning of the in- 
vestment program in 1955 to June 1960, 
$116.5 million were for the automotive 
vehicle industry. 

U.S. operations inaugurated included 
the manufacture of air purifiers; steam 
’ specialties; tractors; road scrapers; au- 
tomobile brakes, transmissions, and 
gears; railroad airbrakes and signal 
equipment; and heavy electrical equip- 
ment. Operations inaugurated by other 
foreign firms covered an equally wide 
field. 

Among Brazilian Government pro- 
grams which grant concessions for new 
investments are those for the develop- 
ment of heavy: machinery, electronic 
computers, ships, automatic telephone 
exchanges, production equipment for 
the railroad industry, agricultural 
eauipment, medium and small indus- 
tries, soluble coffee, and use of coffee 
for fertilizers, animal feed, caffein, and 
other products. Ten plans for the trac- 
tor industry have been approved, in- 
cluding three involving U.S. invest- 
ments. The Superintendency for the 
Development of the Northeast was 
created to coordinate the development of 
that area. Firms investing in that 
area which utilize specific local raw 
materials may apply for special con- 
cessions. 


Exchange Controls Modified 


Exchange controls were modified in 
the half year both for imports and ex- 
ports. Since April additional amounts 
of convertible exchange have been of- 
fered for commercial imports at succes- 
sively reduced minimum rates. This 
offer has lowered the average cost of 
imports from the dollar area, and up 
to July made available to importers 
$25 million in addition to the regular 
amounts offered at auction. 

In an effort to increase exports, sev- 
eral changes in controls have been 
made. Receipts from all exports ex- 
cept coffee, cacao, cacao products, castor 
beans, and petroleum and its products 
are now negotiated in the free market, 
and the export bonus for coffee and 
cacao was increased. 

Coffee remains the single large factor 
in the Brazilian economy and balance 
of payments. Production in 1960-61 is 
estimated at near 30 million 60-kilo- 
gram bags, compared with 43.5 million 
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in 1959-60. About 36 million bags or 
more is expected in 1961-62. 

Exports in the coffee year ended 
June 30, 1960 amounted to 17.9 million 
bags, compared with 14.8 million in the 
preceding year. Exports are expected 
to increase slightly in 1961. Government 
purchases of surplus coffee represent a 
considerable budgetary expenditure. 

Cacao production is expected to de- 
cline somewhat this year, to perhaps 
2.5 million bags. 

Sugar production in 1960-61 is esti- 
mated at about 50.9 million bags, of 
which 9.9 million or nearly 600,000 tons 
will be available for export. Sugar ex- 
ports in the past few years, in thousand 
tons, were as follows: 409 in 1957; 776, 
1958; and 606 in 1959. 

The free-market rate of exchange 
held steady in the half year at about 
186 cruzeiros to the dollar, compared 
with about 137 in June 1959. It had 
strengthened, however, from a low of 
nearly 220 in September 1959. 

Brazil in May drew $47.7 million 
from the International Monetary Fund, 
for balance-of-payments purposes, to 
be repaid in 6 months. 


Chile 














U.S. Imports Decline; 
Exports Increase 


NITED STATES exports to Chile 
in the first 6 months of 1960 
showed a significant increase of 39.6 
percent over the similar period of 1959, 
rising to a value of $93.8 million, ac- 
cording to U.S. Bureau of Census data. 
The export increase was due largely to 
some relaxation of Chilean import re- 
strictions and consisted mainly of 
larger shipments of exports of auto- 
mobiles, parts, and accessories. 
U.S. imports from Chile declined 
slightly, from $102.0 million in the first 
6 months of 1959 to $100.7 million. 


Trade Expected To Increase 


Total Chilean foreign trade rose in 
the first half of 1960, provisional data 
indicate, and in the full year is ex- 
pected to be well above that of 1959. 

The export increase was due largely 
to firm copper prices and to continued 
expansion of production of copper and 
iron ore, Chile’s first and third most 
important exports. A large increase in 
exports of iron ore was offset in part 
by a decline in production of Chile’s 
second most important product, nitrate. 
The import gain was principally the 
result of a slight liberalization of im- 
port restrictions, begun in 1959, to- 
gether with the stability of the ex- 
ternal value of the escudo. 


Despite expectations of an increase 
in trade in the full year, a continued 
Government budgetary deficit and a 
balance-of-payment deficit, together 
with the consequences of a disastrous 
series of earthquakes last spring pose 
formidable problems for the Chilean 
economy. 


Reconstruction Creates Demand 


The series of earthquakes that struck 
southern Chile in May are likely to have 
little effect on Chilean export industries, 
which are located mainly north of the 
disaster area, but reconstruction is likely 
to have a considerable effect on import 
demand and on Government expendi- 
ture. Preliminary estimates of damage 
are reported in the neighborhood of 
$480 million. Housing suffered the 
greatest damage, to a value of $287 
million, but such installations as ports, 
transportation facilities, public build- 
ings, and commercial and industrial in- 
stallations were hard: hit. 

The burden of reconstruction came 
at a time when Chile was making con- 
siderable progress in her long uphill 
fight to check a persistent inflation and 
to reestablish economic stability. Prices 
were remarkably stable in the first half 
of the year. 

Resumption of economic growth, re- 
patriation of capital, larger savings ac- 
counts, and a notable improvement in 
the nation’s exchange reserves were 
among the visible evidences of improve- 
ment in the economy up to the first half 
of 1960. Although the Government has 
not yet succeeded in balancing the re- 
current budgetary deficit or the bal- 
ance-of-payment deficit, it has made 
progress in solving those twin problems. 
Cost of reconstruction will severely ag- 
gravate the problems, but the Adminis- 
tration has made clear it does not in- 
tend to sacrifice gains previously made 
in combating inflation and that recon- 
struction will take place without giving 
way to further inflationary spirals. In 
this connection, the Government has 
presented a bill which seeks to raise 
extraordinary revenues for financing 
reconstruction. 

Chilean foreign trade statistics for 
1959 show a° significant rise of 33.1 
percent in total exports to a value of 
$485.0 million for the year and a 2- 
percent rise in imports to $435.0 mil- 
lion. 

The rise in imports, occurring mainly 
in the last half of the year, was due 
largely to some relaxation of import 
restrictions and to the stability of the 
exchange rate. In April of last year 


_for the first time goods prohibited im- 


port into Chile were allowed entry 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 1, 
1959, p. 15). Later, import deposits 
were gradually reduced, and the maxi- 
mum deposit is now 1,500 percent of 
c.i.f. value, compared with 5,000 per- 
cent in December 1959 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 15, 1960, p. 9). 








Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Although the liberalization probably 
will expand imports this year, on the 
whole overall duties, surcharges, and 
import deposits are still high and re- 
strain many items, mainly luxury goods 
or items domestically produced, from 
entering the Chilean market. 

Any substantial increase in imports 
this year may only aggravate the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, already pre- 
carious as a result of high debt serv- 
ice payments due in 1960. After this 
year the debt service charges are sched- 
uled to decline, which will leave an 
additional increment of exchange avail- 
able to satisfy import demand. 

Recovery of the world copper prices 
in 1959 was the principal element in the 
substantial improvement in exchange 
earnings. The continued strength of 
copper prices in the first half of 1960 
and expanded production of copper and 
iron ore are expected, despite the con- 
tinued decline in nitrate production, to 
further increase exchange earnings this 
year. 





Colombia 


“Import Austerity” Marks 
Government Policy 











OLOMBIA’s Platform of Economic 

Development and Social Welfare 
established in the first half of the year 
reiterates and reaffirms former policies. 
Colombia has endeavored to maintain 
its import austerity program this year 
through a system of import licensing 
and prohibitions, and the program has 
had the desired effect of intensifying 
local production. The continued rise in 
import registrations has given cause 
for concern for the balance of pay- 
ments. Coffee prices have remained 
steady, and coffee exports have moved 
well. 

An upward movement of the certifi- 
cate rate of exchange in the first half 
year gave rise to speculation that the 
Central Bank had permitted the rate to 
depreciate after many months. For- 
eign exchange reserves declined slightly. 

Domestic business reached new 
heights, and new industrial plants in- 
volving U.S. investment were planned. 
Prospects for continued economic im- 
provement in the current year continue 
favorable. 

The new economit platform also en- 
dorses: continuation of the stabilization 
program and sets as its principal goal 
a 5-percent annual growth in gross na- 
tional product in real terms. The Gov- 
ernment plans to increase exports by 
$80 million annually and to promote 
substitution of imports by $95 million. 
It will continue to strengthen policies 
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favorable to foreign investment. To 
achieve GNP goal the country will need 
at least $100 million in foreign credits 
and $85 million in direct foreign invest- 
ment. 


Imports Overtake Exports 


Colombia has not had a favorable 
trade balance this year as it did in 1959 
and 1958. Exports totaled $130 million 
in January-May, compared with $162.4 
million in the corresponding period of 
1959. Imports amounted to $180.8 mil- 
lion, up from $141.1 million. 

The new Superintendent of Imports 
has promised vigilance in keeping im- 
port registrations to an average $34 
million a month. The program com- 
mends the development and encourage- 
ment of barter and compensation ar- 
rangements for acquisition of capital 
goods, and permits importation of other 
goods considered advisable for introduc- 
tion into the country. 

Most of the import demand in excess 
of $34 million is attributed to loosened 
import controls on agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as breeding stock, and to im- 
portation of capital goods, semimanu- 
factures, and raw materials needed for 
industry. Semifinished products and 
capital goods imports were especially 
large in the first quarter and accounted 
for over 66 percent of total Colombian 
imports in that period. 

Colombian importers are required to 
register all imports except books, maga- 
zines, and shipments valued at $20 or 
less. Imports are not subject to quota 
or area exchange restrictions and no 
exchange license is required. An al- 
leviating recent measure permits im- 
porters to recover their prior import 
deposits 45 days, instead of 90 days, 
after clearance of merchandise through 
Customs provided the released pesos are 
used for payment of the imported prod- 
ucts. 


U.S. Best Trade Partner 


The United States in the first half 
year maintained its traditional position 
as by far Colombia’s most important 
trading partner. U.S. importers pur- 
chased 66 percent of Colombian exports 
in terms of value and supplied 59 per- 
cent of its imports. 

Exports to Colombia, according to 
U.S. statistics, increased from $101.0 
million in January-June 1959 to $129.6 
million in the same period of 1960, or 
by approximately 28 percent. The 
main increase was in machinery and ve- 
hicles exports, from a value of $34.6 
million in January-May 1959 to $59.9 
million in the corresponding period of 
1960. Colombia offers an excellent 
market for machinery and industrial 
equipment. The urgent need for new 
cars and automotive products has been 
the prime topic of discussion in recent 
months. 

U.S. imports from Colombia 
amounted to $140.6 million, compared 


with $159.9 million in the same period 
of 1959. Coffee imports declined to 
$93.2 million in January-May from 
$111.1 million in the similar 1959 pe- 
riod. Imports of Colombian crude pe- 
troleum products increased to a value 
of $21.4 million from $10.9 million in 
1959. These two products accounted 
for approximately 78 percent and 18 
percent, respectively, of total U.S. im- 
ports from Colombia in the 5-month 
period. A steadily growing proportion 
of Colombian coffee exports have gone 
to Western Europe, and this year the 
position of the United States as the 
leading market for Colombian products 
does not appear to be as preeminent as 
it was a few years ago. 

Total Colombian coffee exports in the 
first half year amounted to 2,505,469 
bags, compared to 2,899,997 in the cor- 
responding period of 1959. Exports to 
Great Britain in the first 5 months 
amounted to more than $1.3 million, 
compared with about $200,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1959. The in- 
crease, however, was principally ac- 
counted for by barter sales. 


Exchange Rate Up 


The certificate rate of exchange grad- 
ually moved in the half year from 6.40 
pesos to the dollar to a new plateau of 
6.70, and the Banco de la Republica 
increased the rate of exchange for prin- 
cipal exports—coffee, bananas, raw 
cowhides, and precious matels—and for 
registered capital of the petroleum and 
metals-extracting industries from 6.10 
to 6.50 pesos. The price at which the 
Coffee Federation purchased coffee in- 
creased from 405 to 437 pesos per 125- 
kilogram bag of pergamino. The cer- 
tificate rate increase also led to an in- 
crease in certain petroleum products 
prices. Coffee growers, who had pro- 
tested the burden of the various export 
levies, were pleased at the increas in the 
peso price for coffee, but the transporta- 
tion industry was disturbed by the rise 
in prices of petroleum products. 


Colombia Encourages Investment 


Colombia encourages foreign and 
domestic investment in local manufac- 
turing facilities. In its efforts in that 
direction it maintains high tariffs and 
import restrictions on finished goods 
similar to those produced locally and 
also provides capital participation 
through the semiofficial Industrial De- 
velopment Institute. Tight credit, how- 
ever, has continued to restrict plans for 
expansion of a number of industries. 
The demand for loans is still strong, 
and interest rates remain firm. Gov- 
ernment and private efforts to promote 
agricultural production has succeeded 
in reducing imports of cotton and many 
agricultural products. 

New plants are planned for the man- 
ufacture of paper, fertilizers, steel 
cable, and chemicals. The textile in- 
dustry continues to expand, and it is 
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estimated the industry will use 50,000 
tons of cotton and produce finished 
products to a value of more than 800 
million pesos. The Government has 
regulated assembly of automotive prod- 
ucts and has approved importation of a 
substantial number of cars for taxis 
from the United States and cars for 
private use from Europe. 

Foreign investments in Colombia con- 
tinue to increase. Direct U.S. invest- 
ments in Colombia in 1958, totaled $289 
million. 

The Central Bank’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves decreased slightly 
in the first half of this year and were 
reported at $205 million at the end of 
June, or approximately $7 million lower 
than at the end of 1959. The money 
supply is estimated to have risen 3 per- 
cent over the 6-month period. Colom- 
bia obtained loans in the half year, 
totaling approximately $43 million for 
expansion of electric power facilities. 

Cost of living increased 6 points, to 
159, from January to the end of May. 


Cuba 


Shift of Trade to Soviet 
Bloc Nations Forecast 














HE outlook for U.S. trade with Cuba 

in 1960 is discouraging. Trade in 
each direction will likely decline to the 
lowest level since the immediate post- 
war years. 

Principal factors contributing to the 
decline will include Cuba’s sharp cur- 
tailment of total imports for balance- 
of-payments reasons, use of discrimi- 
natory import and exchange controls 
against U.S. products, and the tighten- 
ing of credit terms by U.S. suppliers. 
U.S. imports of Cuban products are 
expected to drop in the second half of 
the year as a result of reduction in 
Cuba’s sugar quota to the United States 
under its Sugar Act amendment of July 
6 and a decline in nickel imports from 
the U.S. Government-owned plant at 
Nicaro. 


Cuba Curtails Imports 

U.S. exports to Cuba in the first half 
year amounted to $140 million, cont- 
pared with $207 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1959. 

Principal commodity groups affected 
by the decline, in percentage terms, 
were machinery and vehicles, their 
parts and accessories, and textiles and 
manufactures, both of which dropped 
by 52 percent. Machinery and vehicles, 
and foodstuffs were most affected in 
terms of dollar value. Chemicals and 
related products declined only 5 percent 
in dollar value over the same period. 
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The absence of Cuban statistical 
trade data makes it difficult to assess 
the extent to which Cuba in the first 
half year diverted its imports from tra- 
ditional U.S. sources to other countries. 
It is believed, however, the U.S. share 
of total Cuban commercial imports did 
not drop appreciably from that of re- 
cent years. The shift to other sources 
probably will be more pronounced in 
the second half year, particularly to 
countries that have conclyded bilateral 
trade and payment agreements with 
Cuba. These include the United Arab 
Republic, the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Japan, communist China, and 
the Soviet zone of Germany, none of 
which has been an important supplier to 
Cuba in the past. Charineling of im- 
ports from the foregoing countries is 
now being accomplished through the 
Bank for the Trade of Cuba, a Govern- 
ment entity recently designated as the 
sole importer of most commercial com- 
modities. 


Foreign Exchange Up 


Cuban foreign exchange availabili- 
ties, as reported by the National Bank 
of Cuba, increased by about $150 mil- 
lion in the first half of the year, to a 
high of $203 million on June 30, but 
dropped to $191 million by July 31. 

Although the apparently significant 
improvement in the foreign exchange 
position reflected large sugar exports in 
those months and a general curtailment 
of imports, the increase was due in 
large part to nonpayment of commer- 
cial obligations incurred before Decem- 
ber 1959, as well as to nonpayment of 
most petroleum imports through June 
1960. The amount of commercial debts 
owed foreign suppliers, most of which 
are U.S. firms, has not been officially 
announced but is generally estimated to 
exceed $125 million, including about 
$70 million owed petroleum companies. 
These commercial debts do not include 
pending applications for transfer of 
business profits, dividends, interest pay- 
ments, royalties, and similar remit- 
tances, which are believed to be sizable. 
As a result of the payments backlog, 
together with the strained relations. be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, U.S. 
exporters have tended to become cau- 
tious invextending credit terms to Cuban 
buyers. 

Foreign exchange reserves have al- 
ready reached their 1960 peak, as most 
sugar exports in the coming months 
will go to nonconvertible-currency areas 
and Cuba will be forced to draw on 
those reserves to finance imports of 
basic foodstuffs and other essential 
items not readily available from bilat- 
eral trade agreement countries. For 
that reason, prospects for an early 
liquidation of the payments backlog are 
not promising, although small payments 
on the 1959 nonpetroleum commercial 
arrears have continued. It has become 


apparent that Cuba intends to import 
U.S. produets only when similar prod- 
ucts are not available elsewhere or 
when there is a significant price differ- 
ential for imports from non-trade- 
agreement countries. 

The intervention and expropriation 
of about 90 percent of U.S. investments 
in Cuba this year is well known to the 
U.S. business community. The invest- 
ment outlook for obvious reasons need 
not be mentioned. 

In summary, a significant contrac- 
tion in Cuban commercial imports can 
be expected this year. Imports from 
the United States probably will not 
exceed $260 million, about 40 percent 
below 1959 imports. It is doubtful that 
the commercial payments backlog will 


be reduced significantly, as Cuba likely, 


will attempt to conserve exchange re- 
serves for emergency procurement pur- 
poses. U.S. imports of Cuban products 
are expected to decline about 20 per- 
cent. 





Guatemala 











Higher Duties Placed 
on More Imports 


SLIGHT decline in value of Guate- 

malan imports, as well as in the 
U.S. share of the trade is anticipated 
this year. Principal causes of the de- 
cline will be import and credit re- 
strictions, reduced public investment, 
smaller outlays under the U.S. assist- 
ance programs, and some political un- 
easiness. 

Imports have been abnormally high 
in recent years. In 1958 value of im- 
ports nearly doubled that of imports 
in 1950. Exports were high in 1956 and 
1957 but fell thereafter. As imports 
continued heavy, exchange reserves 
declined. 

Guatemala in 1959 enacted several 
emergency measures prohibiting some 
types of imports and raising customs 
duties on hundreds of items. A new 
law effective March 17 removed some 
import restrictions and changed many 
duties, chiefly upward. The effect of 
these restrictions, together with tighter 
monetary and fiscal measures, was to 
strengthen international reserves. 


U.S. Share of Trade Declines 


Last year the United States supplied 
55 percent of Guatemalan imports, and 
in some earlier years an even higher 
proportion, but its share has inevitably 
declined with the passing of scarcities 
in that country and a revival of com- 
petition. Imports from the United 
States have also been affected by the 
tapering off of U.S. aid and the imposi- 
tion of import restrictions, as the larger 
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part of the durable and nondurable con- 
sumer goods affected by higher import 
duties and prohibitions have been of 
U.S. origin. 

U.S. exports to Guatemala in the first 
6 months of 1960 amounted to $33 
million, whereas imports from that 
country totaled $30.2 million, as com- 
pared with $34.1 million and $32.1 mil- 
lion, respectively, in the same period of 
last year. 


Import Demand Shifts 


An inerease in local manufacture, 
and some shift in the structure of im- 
ports is taking place. The Government 
on February 18 revised its regulations 
for implementation of the Industrial 
Development Law, and in June the 
Ministry of Economy formed commit- 
tees to campaign for greater consump- 
tion of national products. Inasmuch 
as much emphasis is being placed on 
development of industry, new business 
opportunities in Guatemala may be for 
sale of capital goods and raw materials. 
Guatemala, however, is expected to con- 
tinue to be an attractive market for 
many types of consumer goods, as per 
capita income has risen over the past 
decade and Guatemalan currency is 
freely convertible (1 quetzal—US$1). 

In connection with the U.S. national 
export expansion program the Depart- 
ment of Commerce representatives made 
a survey of Guatemala, as well as the 
other Central American countries (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, June 27, 1960, 
p. 7). 

Competitors of the United States have 
sponsored trade missions to Guatemala. 
Early in 1960 a Canadian cultural and 
commercial mission visited the country, 
and a goodwill caravan of Japanese 
businessmen arrived in Japanese-made 
automobiles for the avowed purpose of 
demonstrating the quality and service- 
ability of their vehicles. 

Other steps have also been taken to 
further industrialization in the country. 
The Ministry of Economy has signed an 
agreement with a U.S. agency to estab- 
lish a productivity center in Guatemala 
City to assist industry and to service 
prospective foreign investors. The 
United Nations Special Fund has 
granted $900,000 to the Central Ameri- 
can Institute for Industrial and Tech- 
nical Research, and the Export-Import 
Bank has loaned $5 million to Guate- 
mala for industrial development. An 
agreement for $3.5 million between the 
U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the Guatemala Govern- 
ment was signed on June 29, which in 
addition to $2.3 million made available 
by ICA for technical cooperation in 1960 
will be used to help finance development 
projects in self-help, housing, water sup- 
ply, malaria eradication, environmental 
sanitation, vocational education, school 
construction, roads, and rural commu- 
nity services. 
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A Wheat Import Control Office in- 
sures that the domestic wheat crop will 
be consumed by flour mills and also 
undertakes to import additional wheat 
to satisfy domestic consumption. The 
Guatemalan Congress has been con- 
sidering purchases under the U.S. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wheat export 
credit plan. 

An intensive sugar development pro- 
gram has been undertaken, and Sesame 
seed production has been expanded. 
Coffee and bananas have moved well 
this year, and prospects for the cotton 
crop are good. 


Investment Interest Aroused 


The signing of the Treaty of Eco- 
nomic Association on February 6 by 
Guatemala, El] Salvador, and Honduras 
and continued efforts to work out a 
basis for a customs union embracing 
all of the Central American countries 
has stimulated regional markets and 
aroused interest in possibilities for in- 
vestment in the area. 

Investment in petroleum exploration 
activities has slowed down, but there is 
interest in the establishment of a re- 
finery. The local subsidiary of‘ the 
American and Foreign Power Co. is 
expanding its facilities. A capital in- 
crease of 6 million quetzales was au- 
thorized in April, and part of the in- 
crease in the form of stocks and bonds 
will be offered Guatemalan investors. 





Peru 











Many Opportunities Open 
To U.S. Exporters 


OSPECTS for Peru’s foreign trade 
at midyear present a dramatic rever- 
sal of that at mid-1959. Contributing 
to the buoyant outlook are the success 
of the Peruvian economic stabilization 
program, correction of last year’s 
balance-of-payment problem, and a 
substantial increase in export earnings 
and capital inflow, together with new 
plans for immediate initiation of large- 
scale projects for development of the 
nation’s resources. 

Under these circumstances, the Peru- 
vian market presents many new op- 
portunities for U.S. exporters to par- 
ticipate in a rapidly growing market 
provided they take dynamic measures 
to meet the challenge of intense compe- 
tition from other foreign suppliers. 


Foreign Trade Jumps 


Foreign trade increased 32 percent 
in value in the first half year, or by 
$89.1 million, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1959. 

Peruvian exports rose to a value of 
$186.4 million, an impressive 40.5 per- 


cent increase. Tapping of rich new 
sources of production, such as the 
Toquepala copper deposit of the South- 
ern Peru Copper Corp., development of 
the Acari iron mines by Pan American 
Commodities Corp., and the spectacular 
growth of the fishmeal industry were 
among the principal factors contribut- 
ing to the increase in export earnings. 
Copper exports rose to a value of $15 
million in the first quarter from $4.3 
million in the same period of 1959; 
fishmeal exports to $13.1 million, from 
$5.8 million; and iron ore shipments to 
$9.1 million from $2.9 million. 

Although rising at a somewhat lower 
rate, Peruvian imports increased 24.6 
percent in the first 6 months, compared 
with the like period of 1959, to a value 
of $178.7 million. Accounting for the 
increase were mainly imports of non- 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, fuels 
and lubricants, and iron and _ steel 
manufactures, but all categories except 
cereals registered some increase. 

Merchandise trade showed an un- 
seasonable favorable balance of $7.8 
million for the 6 months, compared 
with consecutive trade deficits of $10.3 
million in 1959 and $46.5 million in 
1958. The favorable tradt balance was 
an important contribution to the ap- 
preciation of the sol, which rose to 
27.34 soles to the dollar in July from 
29.74 soles in June 1959, and to the 
strengthening of the Central Bank’s 
free gold and dollar reserves. Reserves 
rose to $26.5 million in June from a 
negative position of $17 million in mid- 
1959. 

Prospects of increasing exchange 
earnings in the last half of the year 
are even better: the current cotton and 
sugar crops are now moving into ex- 
port markets, and Peru’s sugar quota 
for the U.S. market has been increased. 
These developments, together with 
completion in May of prepayment of 
stabilization credits extended Peru by 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the Export-Import Bank, point to in- 
creased availability of foreign exchange 
in the last half year. 

The Government, in recognition of 
the improved exchange position, enacted 
a series of measures removing the few 
remaining restrictions on imports. 
First, in September 1959, it removed 
the quota restriction on automobiles— 
Peru’s only quantitative restriction 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 19, 
1959, p. 7); in May it abolished the 
certificate rate of exchange and estab- 
lished a single free rate (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 6, 1960, p. 17); 
and in June the 200-percent surcharge 
on specific duties and the 20-percent ad 
valorem surtax on imports of passen- 
ger cars were removed for vehicles 
valued up to 60,000 soles, or US$2,194, 
f.o.b. The surcharge was also removed 
for about 70 other tariff classifications, 


covering machinery, industrial tools, 
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and appliances (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 20, 1960, p. 17). These 
measures are expected to spark a fur- 
ther increase in imports throughout the 
remainder of the year. 


U.S. Share of Import Declines 


U.S. exports to Peru in the first 6 
months, according to U.S. data, 
amounted to $70.1 million, an increase 
of 6.2 percent over exports in the like 
period of 1959. 

U.S. imports from Peru scored a not- 
able increase, rising to $79.1 million, 
up 53 percent. This increase con- 
sisted mainly of imports of copper, 
fishmeal, and iron ore. 


Production at Record High 


Domestic production, under the be- 
nign influence of new-found economic 
stability, spurted towards new high 
levels. Agricultural output is believed 
to have exceeded that of any previous 
period; cotton, sugar, and rice were at 
or near record highs. 

Lead and zine production were about 
the same as in 1959, but total mineral 
output reached new highs as a result 
of a record output of copper and iron 
ore. 

Implementation of the new Indus- 
trial Promotion Law on May 27 is ex- 
pected to create new interest in in- 
dustrial investments in Peru. 

The fiscal responsibility exercised by 
the Government in the first 6 months 
was an important factor contributing 
to the internal and external stability 
which became evident at midyear. The 
Government refrained from borrowing 
from the Central Bank, its efforts to 
close the budgetary deficit met with 
considerable success, it raised reserve 
requirements for commercial banks in 
an effort to check cfedit expansion, and 
used exchange reserves to prepay sta- 
bilization credits extended by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The efficacy of these 
measures is attested to by a negligible 
increase in the cost-of-living index in 
the first 5 months and by appreciation 
of the external value of the sol, which 
in July stood at 27.34 to the dollar. 


Large-Scale Development Planned 


Having established economic stabil- 
ity, the Government planned large- 
scale developments which may well 
mark the beginning of an era of ex- 
pansion, industrialization, and coloni- 
zation unprecedented in Peruvian his- 
tory. 

To implement the program four de- 
crees were issued on June 3. One 
called for large housing and community 
development. Another created the new 
Institute of Agrarian Reform and Col- 
onization for the purpose of studying 
ways and means of expanding culti- 
vated areas and promoting colonization 
of the eastern piedmont regions with 
people from the overcrowded areas of 
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the Andean highlands. The other de- 
crees relate to the broader program of 
area development, including Plan Peru- 
Via, and colonization of the Apurimac, 
Urubamba, and adjacent river valleys 
east of the Andes. 

Plan Peru-Via, estimated to cost 
$500 million, calls for development of 
hydroelectric, mineral, and agricultural 
resources, including the building of a 
hydroelectric plant on the Montéro 
River; construction of a rail line link- 
ing the Southern and Central rail lines, 
feeder roads to serve areas adjacent 
to the railroads and ore-processing 
plants; and colonization of the east 
slope of the Andes. 


U.S. To Aid Development 


In support of Peru’s development 
plans the United States announced on 
Jnly 28 approval of credits to the 
Peruvian Government aggregating 
$53.2 million. The credits are intended 
to assist in resettlement of the upper 
selva region east of the Andes and in 
improving land utilization and housing. 
Export-Import Bank credits of $28.2 
million are available for financing ac- 
quisition of U.S. equipment, materials, 
and services for construction of access 
roads, aircraft and equipment for aerial 
mapping, capital equipment for use by 
the Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture, 
and small loans to industrial enter- 
prises. Development Loan Fund com- 
mitments of $25 million will help fi- 
nance part of local costs of the project. 





Uruguay 


U.S. Agricultural Products 
Make up Bulk of Imports 











NITED STATES exports to Uru- 

guay increased greatly in the first 
half of the year, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1959. Exports 
in the form of P.L. 480 shipments, 
however, accounted for most of the 
gain. 

As intended by the exchange reform 
adopted in December 1959, the Uru- 
guayan Government progressively lib- 
eralized essential imports throughout 
the period, but prospects are that pro- 
hibitions on non-essential imports and 
heavy prior deposits and/or surcharges 
on most permitted imports will con- 
tinue. 


Trade With U.S. Up 


U.S. exports to Uruguay in January- 
June reached a value at $39 million, 
or more than three times the value of 
exports in the first half of 1959. Im- 


ports from Uruguay in the correspond- 
ing periods rose to a value of $13.3 
million from $12.8 million. 











The great increase in U.S. exports 
to Uruguay was made up principally, 
of agricultural products which Uruguay 
was forced to import because of the 
calamitous effects of disastrous weather 
conditions upon important Uruguayan 
crops. U.S. export commodity data 
covering the first 5 months of the cur- 
rent y2ar, show that of total U.S. /ex- 
ports in that period amounting to $34.8 
million, as against $9.4 million in Jan- 
uary-May 1959, food products consist- 
ing mostly of wheat, barley, and corn 
shipped under P.L. 480 sales agree- 
ments accounted for $20.1 million. Ex- 
ports of other commodity groups also 
increased significantly, particularly 
machinery and vehicles, from $2.1 mil- 
lion to $7.1 million; nonmetallic min- 
erals, from $0.5 million to $1.5 mil- 
lion; and chemicals, from $1.2 million 
to $1.9 million. 

Foreign exchange transactions in the 
first 6 months indicate that the United 
States was Uruguay’s principal sup- 
plier, accounting for 19 percent of its 
registered imports. Such transactions, 
of course, do not include P.L. 480 ship- 
ments, for which no foreign exchange 
is expended. In the first half of 1959 
the United States provided 14 percent 
of Uruguayan imports. 


Rate Controls Abolished 


Since establishment of foreign ex- 
change reform in Uruguay in Decem- 
ber 1959, all trade transactions have 
been freed from artificial rate controls 
and payments are now negotiated at a 
single freely fluctuating rate of ex- 
change. Under the reform the Gov- 
ernment was authorized to free all im- 
ports but it was also empowered to 
impose heavy prior deposits and/or sur- 
charges on imported goods or to pro- 
hibit their import for a 6-month period. 

Since December the Government has 
issued and expanded lists of permissible 
imports, with particular emphasis on 
capital goods and raw materials. The 
Administration has continued to pro- 
hibit import of items competitive with 
national products or regarded as lux 
uries. The Government announced in 
August it would continue its policy of 
import prohibitions for a period of 60 
days. 


Liberalization Depends on Earnings 


Further liberalization of imports will 
depend in great part upon increased 
export earnings. Uruguayan exports 
reached $81.2 million in the first half 
year, compared with $66.0 million in 
the first half of 1959, but there was a 
foreign trade deficit of $13.7 million 
exclusive of $18.4 million for P.L. 480 
imports. Prospects for the last hal! 
year are for a much larger deficit, as 
meat sales have declined from the hig! 
levels of the first half year and th: 
wool trade continues depressed. 

Pending recovery and improvement 
of the country’s agricultural economy. 
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for which Uruguay has negotiated a 
$7 million loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to improve livestock production, 
indications are that import austerity 
will remain in force. Priority is ex- 
pected to be given goods that will con- 
tribute to the execution of urgent pub- 
lic works—highway, railway, port, 
electric power, and communications im- 
provements—and to equipment and ma- 
terials to rehabilitate the nation’s basic 
industries. 





Venezuela 











U.S. Trade Outlook 
Uncertain Now 


N the aftermath of financial difficul- 

ties in Venezuela and in the face of 
increasing import restrictions on some 
goods, the outlook for U.S. trade with 
that country is uncertain. 

Last year Venezuelan imports de- 
clined 20 percent, notably imports of 
automobiles, construction materials, 
textiles, and footwear, and the down- 
ward trend has continued. Government 
operations have shown a deficit, local 
business is slow, and credit is tight. 
The Venezuelan Government, however, 
has dealt energetically with those prob- 
lems and has shown strength in han- 
dling civil disorders. 

A bright spot in the picture is the 
$200 million loan obtained from the 
International Monetary Fund and pri- 
vate New York banks for use in pro- 
moting housing, industry, agricultural 
improvement, iron and steel develop- 
ment, sanitation, public works, improve- 
ment of transportation, education, and 
rural development. 


Import Demand Shifts 


The Venezuelan Government has 
given high priority to the establishment 
of local plants which will produce items 
currently being imported. Emphasis on 
purchases will therefore be given cap- 
ital goods and manufactured nonluxury 
consumer goods not produced locally. 
Industrialization will, of course, reduce 
importation of some items; other items 
will be imported in their place as Vene- 
zuela continues to spend its foreign ex- 
change earnings abroad. The present 
shift in import demand is from goods 
considered in Venezuela as_ luxury 
items,. import of which is now re- 
stricted, to materials that can be used 
in economic development. 

U.S. businessmen can best take ad- 
vantage of the development market by 
being alert to trends and starts in de- 
velopment projects and by making a 
direct effort to offer needed equipment 
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at conditions, prices, and terms com- 
petitive with suppliers from other coun- 
tries. The Venezuelan market for 
manufactured nonluxury consumer 
goods, such as household equipment, 
can be expanded by advertising com- 
modities that could sell but which have 


not yet become popular in Venezuela. 


The market for manufactured items is 
highly competitive and should be ex- 
ploited with the same attention to local 
conditions and use of modern sales 
techniques as would be utilized in the 
home market. 

Rural modernization under the 
Agrarian Reform Law also offers op- 
portunities for sale of U.S. goods. Al- 
though sales of durable goods are 
down, the decline is expected to be 
only temporary and as rural develop- 
ment proceeds it will open a market 
for durables. 


Investment Opportunities Open 


Venezuela still offers a reasonably 
sound climate for investment, and 
many large U.S. firms are establish- 
ing plants or subsidiary operations 
there. The country has weathered a 
financial crisis and business has just 
recently returned to generally good con- 
ditions, although credit is still tight. 

The bolivar has held up, and there 
have been no appreciable obstacles in 
obtaining foreign exchange. Normal 
remittances and dividends have been 
cleared in exchange transactions. 

The Government’s actions in estab- 
lishing a National Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and passing an Agrarian Reform 
Law caused some concern in invest- 
ment circles. Settlement of the petro- 
leum workers’ strike in February, how- 
ever, as well as the Government’s 
strong action in meeting civil disorders, 
indicated a considerable measure of 
stability. 

Establishment of the national petro- 
leum company last April is not ex- 
pected to infringe on existing compa- 
nies, although the national company will 
compete with them. The Government 
announced it would not grant any more 
petroleum concessions during the pres- 
ent administration. Most oil compa- 
nies had already ceased drilling because 
of the decline in petroleum prices in 
the world market. 

The Agrarian Reform Law turned 
out to be a moderate measure designed 
to bring. unused land into production 
by the sale of Government lands and 
expropriation with compensation of un- 
used private land which would be con- 
verted into small farms to be sold on 
reasonable terms. This program is not 
intended to affect productive estates. 

The Government this summer initi- 
ated a development program to build 
up livestock on Venezuelan farms. 
Rural home construction, electrification, 
roadbuilding, and crop processing also 
encouraged investment. 


Investment opportunities are also of- 
fered in the transportation tield. Vene- 
zuela is planning to construct a rail- 
road into the Caroni Dam industrial 
area, is expanding airports for jet air- 
craft, and is purchasing jets for the 
commercial airlines. 


Trade With W&.S. Declines 


U.S. exports to Venezuela in the 
first half of the year amounted to $283 
million, compared with $375.8 million 
in the same period of 1959. U.S. im- 
ports from Venezuela totaled $484 mil- 
lion, compared with $470 million. 

In the overall decline of U.S. exports, 
one category, vegetable food products 
and beverages, maintained the same ex- 
port level because of the general need 
in that country for certain basic food- 
stuffs. Another category of exports, 
edible animals and animal products, in- 
creased as a result of the National 
Livestock Program. 

A breakdown of U.S. exports in the 
first 5 months and in the same period 
of 1959, shown in parentheses is as 
follows, in millions of dollars: Edible 
animals and animal products amounted 
to $16.8 ($12.5); inedible animals and 
animal products, $1.1 ($1.3); vegetable 
food products and beverages, $19.7 
($19.7); inedible vegetable products, 
except fiber and wood, $6.3 ($9.3); 
textile fibers and manufactures, $9.3 
($12.2) ; wood and paper, $9.2 ($12.9) ; 
nonmetallic minerals, 8.9 ($9.9) ; metals 
and manufactures except machinery 
and vehicles, $27.4 ($43.4); machinery 
and vehicles, $111.9 ($147.3). Within 
the machinery and vehicles category, 
electrical equipment amounted to $21.5 
($24.3); industrial machinery, $43.3 
($62.1) ; and automotive vehicles, $34.6 
($47.7). Exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products amounted to $20.3 
($24.2); and miscellaneous exports to- 
taled $15.2 ($19.4). 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
Of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 


American-made goods overseas 
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N encouraging rise in the value of 

U.S. exports to Africa is reflected 
in latest available trade data covering 
the first 5 months of 1960. Indeed, it 
appears likely that the annual level of 
exports will exceed that for 1959 and 
for 1958, though remaining well below 
the peak figure of over $600 million 
attained in 1957 


U.S. Exports Up 


Total U.S. exports to Africa, includ- 
ing reexports, totaled $248,847,000 in 
January-May 1960 period as compared 
with $202,078,000 in the 1959 corre- 
sponding 5-month period—an increase 
of 23 percent. U.S. exports to Africa 
had declined by more than $100 million 
between 1957 and 1959 but in the latter 
half of 1959 some improvement was in- 
dicated. The continued rise in the first 
5 months of 1960 strengthens convic- 
tions that a more permanent upswing 
can now be anticipated. 

Among individual countries in Africa, 
the Union of South Africa continued 
to rank as the major customer of the 
United States in the January-May 1960 
period, taking $114,645,000 or 46 per- 
cent of the total U.S. merchandise ex- 
ports to Africa, excluding Egypt. 

Among commodity exports, the indus- 
trial machinery group showed an in- 
crease of 21 percent in the 1960 5- 
month period over the like 1959 period. 
Encouraging increases were also evi- 
denced in other commodity groups, in- 
cluding automotive vehicles, chemicals, 
and foodstuffs. 


U.S. Imports Decline Slightly 

The level of imports from Africa in 
the first 6 months of 1960 was some- 
what below that for the corresponding 


1959 period. However, the decline was 
accounted for largely by a drop in di- 
rect imports of industrial diamonds 
principally from the former Belgian 
Congo, which, on June 30, 1960, be- 
came the Republic of the Congo. [This 
decline does not indicate a diminution 
of Africa or the Congo as a leading 
source of industrial diamonds, but 
rather reflects increased shipments of 
crushing bort through European coun- 
tries. ] 

Overall imports from most countries 
in Africa were well-maintained as a 
result of continued firmness of most 
commodity prices. Robusta coffee was 
a notable exception, with price levels 
sharply downward; however, expanded 
shipments compensated for the drop in 
price levels. Coffee, cocoa, and crude 
rubber alone accounted for over 49 
percent of the value of total imports 
in the January-May 1960 period and 
all three commodities showed further 
growth. 


Notwithstanding trade value changes 
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AFRICA 


Table 1.—U.S. Trade With Africa, Excluding Egypt. 
for 1958, 1959, and Jan.-May 1959, 1960 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Country 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroun 

British East Africa” 

British West Africa? 

Ethiopia. 

Former French Equatorial Africa * 
Former French West Africa5 
Ghana. 

Liberia 

Libya. J 

Malagasy Rep. (former Madagascar) 
Morocco. 

Mozambique 

Nigeria. 

Rep. of the C ongo (former Belgian Congo) 
Rhodesia and yesenaae, Fed. of 
Sudan.. 

Tunisia 

Union of South Africa ® 

All other areas 


Total, excluding registry transfers 
Transfers to Liberian registry 


Total 


Percent of U.S. total 


Algeria 

Angola. . 

Cameroun... 

British East Africa ? 

British West Africa * 

Ethiopia... . 

Former French Equatorial Africa ‘ 
Former French West Africa * 
Ghana. ; 

Liberia 

Libya... 

Malagasy Rep. (former Madag: ascar) 
Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nigeria. 

Rep. of the Congo (former pen C ‘ongo) 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. 
Sudan... 

Tunisia... 

Union of South Africa * 

All other areas 


Total 
Percent of U.S. total 


Jan.- Jan 
May May 
1969 1960 





Exports, Including Reexports ' 





528 , 897 


27 ,674 13,093 8,745 
11,801 4,720 4,089 
4,429 : 1,441 1,504 
6,896 2,726 4,487 
1,031 : 552 800 
10,735 9,75 3,642 
6,986 2,746 
15,274 ‘ 7,150 
10,494 : 3 5,048 
18,433 9,621 
20,157 6,873 
2,834 ‘ 1,151 
17,269 
3,026 
7,120 
12,725 
3,966 
620 
3,690 
89 , 967 114; 645 
4,932 6,943 
202 ,078 248, 847 
48, 292 


220/720 

11,642 
502,191 
28 , 858 78,641 
580,832 250,370 


557, 755 


3.5 3.7 3.5 3.2 


248 , 847 


General Imports © 





1,141 
31,585 
9,674 
40,994 
3.125 
15,542 
3,756 
25,495 
64,126 
41,867 
243 
11,704 
10,352 
3,614 
32,410 
107 ,064 
37,177 
5,402 
2,648 
118 ,657 
6,997 
573,573 237,176 


7 3.9 





' Excludes “Special Catego: 


* items under security regulations. 
* Includes og oo Uganda, Band ag and Zanzibar. 


elena and ‘dependencies, the Islands of Ascension, Gough, I[naccessible, Nightingale, an 


Tristan Da Cunha; Gambia and Sierra Leone. 
‘ sachecee © 
§ Includes 

and the he ubiie of Guin 


Swazi 


ublie of onae (West), Gabon, Central African Republic, and Chad. 
ion of aaa, Mauritania, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Niger, Ivory Coast, Republic of Tox: 


6 — Southwest Africa and British High Commission Territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, an‘ 


7 Totals for ‘ ‘General Importag will not agree with totals for “Imports for Consumption’ in table 2. _ Th 
Im * figures represent merchandise entered immediately into consumption, and merchandising 
c eames plus merchandise entered into bonded customs warehouses. 
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in 1960, the relative position of Africa 
in terms of U.S. trade with the world 
has not changed significantly. Overall, 
Africa, exclusive of Egypt, accounted 
for 3.6 percent of U.S. global imports 
and 3.2 percent of U.S. global exports 
in the first 5 months of 1960. 


“Minor” Markets Merit Attention 


While the Union of South Africa 
traditionally has been the largest mar- 
ket in Africa for U.S. products, it is 
significant that many of the lesser 
African markets substantially increased 
their purchases from the United States 
in 1960. Indeed, all of these areas, in- 
dividually and collectively, offer dra- 
matic prospects for trade expansion. 

The pace of political and economic 
changes in Africa in the past decade 
has been rapid and has accelerated 
sharply. Prior to 1950, exclusive of 
Egypt, there were only three fully in- 
dependent countries in the whole con- 
tinent (e.g., The Union of South Africa, 
Liberia, and Ethiopia). Since 1950, the 
transition from colony to sovereign 
nation will have occurred to 19 nations 
in Africa, 13 achieving freedom in 1960. 

The preoccupation of every new and 
developing African state is economic 
diversification, industrialization, and 
expansion of social welfare facilities. 
Independence, however, has intensified 
difficulties of financing such develop- 
ment programs. The new countries au- 
tomatically (upon independence) cease 
to be eligible for aid under the metro- 
politan programs previously existent 
and must negotiate continuation of such 
aid on a bilateral basis. 

In a few cases, economic relations 
with the former metropolitan country 
have become strained and difficult, but 
most new countries have retained their 
membership in the sterling and franc 
currency blocs and have continued their 
close ties with the British Common- 
wealth and the French Community. 

Nevertheless, all the new African 
states are anxious to broaden their 
traditional trading and investment re- 
lations. Sometimes this has led to the 
adoption of extreme measures which 
restrict trade not only with the former 
Metropole but with all free-enterprise 
countries. An example is the Republic 
of Guinea which in its effort to shift its 
trade from France found itself rigidly 
controlling all aspects of foreign trade 
and increasingly committed .to barter 
and state trading with Soviet bloc 
countries. In most instances, however, 
the former dependency is pursuing a 
policy of amity with the former mother 
country while encouraging new trading 
and investing partners to supplement 
traditional sources. This quest for new 
trade channels presents the U.S. busi- 
nessman with a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

The Governments of Ghana and Ni- 
geria (to become independent in Octo- 
ber 1960) have opened separate trade 
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Table 2.—Leading Commodities in U.S. Trade With Afriéa, Excluding Egypt, 
for 1958, 1959, and Jan.-May 1959, 1960 


[In thousands of dollars} 














. Jan.- Jan.- 

Commodity 1958 1959 May May 

1959 1960 

U.S. Exports to Africa 

Grains and preparations... ...... 06.6. cece eee 23,435 48,037 20,901 20,863 
Fats, animal and vegetable oils and oilseeds. . 3,996 3,788 2,679 3,166 
Other foodstuffs except fats and oils'............... 5,999 6,030 2,120 5,468 
Tobacco and manufactures..........:............. 19,116 20,486 8,159 4,819 
Cottom, unmamemactured. .. ... 2.0... ccc 6,329 3,879 1,083 5,387 
TRUOr AUD MABMMINOUUTOS. . . wi cc cece 11,335 11,905 4,950 5,523 
Textile semi and finished manufactures.............. 55,604 54,356 21,360 21,419 
ee cc ky dae hcg, s 68ie s.cdo eles 0 16,074. 14,430 5, 222 9. 146 
SN WON i as ehae vw waren dis 20,344 17,764 8,275 7,571 
Iron and steel and metal manufactures.............. 20,987 16,341 6,185 9,496 
a as Same ode wwnl aides 170,949 156,916 61,452 78,391 
I NIBOS, S.. ares. c rv Soleo HSU es 20,236 17,947 6,620 11,092 
Industrial SOGMINETY .. 2... 8 ce eee. 109,770 101,911 38,445 46,883 
Construction, excav ating, and mining....... 60,909 50,477 18,413 18,946 
- Manufacturing and service industry.’....... 35,385 31,157 11,292 17,258 
Tractors, parts and accessories................. 29,631 27,842 11,831 15,040 
Automobiles, parts and accessories?* ............... 64,737 47,788 23,101 27,203 
Chemicals and related products.................... 35,065 38,842 15,302 19,892 
SES che cet eR in cis oss bin'e-v sd nines Bak 74,927 61,629 21,289 30,503 
hg SIRT Sana Vets SOR nee ae 528,897 502,191 202,078 248,847 





African Imports to U.S. 

















etka he a's REE AN i ri ESS aid de | 6,838 9,947 4,829 6,116 
I Ae ere Were ffs eee 11,928 15,968 5,956 5,832 
Vegetable oils, edible and inedible.................. 15,069 15,973 8,074 3,882 
cr aa 147,972 118,889 47,859 52/781 
ee EN I rn oli sis spies oc os on 77,196 81,345 41,406 48,456 
Nec SRT nn Gar ak > cP lhl pin valaiitee 4 2,297 3,046 1,282 365 
(RRR oie Allain, “SiR ARMS ie 8,621 8,364 4,620 6,097 
ON ee ne Pee 2 Cree 4,653 5,886 3,168 3; 294 
EE Ee ee ee 34,772 49,259 18,631 21,220 
Dyeing and tanning materials...................... 2,228 2,418 1,082 716 
eee eee 3,301 5,459 1,664 2,416 
Woon, Geeemmurnotered.. «..... wa een, 13,929 20,607 9,899 9,924 
Logs, lumber and wood manufactures............... 5,407 7,799 3,333 3,905 
re. so sie § MA a Beem be 10,375 10,011 3,897 3,929 
EE asl Eiak Se NG 0s 0 a oo ahs 0 hsv 8s 27,423 29,461 13,866 7,393 
ee eee eee eee 7,444 11,406 5,218 4,759 
Ferroalloys, ores and metals....................... 41,062 54,177 23,001. 24,205 
Nonferrous ores and metals............ va eeeee te 76,767 67,147 26,150 22,465 
aS Ss ae Rt et es aieT 22,943 35,239 14,617 1.243 
Total U.S. imports for consumption........... 520,225 552,401 238,552 228,998 
1 Data includes relatively small amounts of nonagricultural exports. ® 


? Excludes “Special Category” exports under security regulations. 
3 Includes service equipment. 
4 Includes reexports. 


5 Data excludes vessels registered under Liberian flag, but owned by U.S.-controlled companies. 


*‘ Commodity data are exports of U.S. merchandise. 
7 Includes a small item of semiprecious stones. 


and investment promotion offices in 
New York City and are vigorously en- 
couraging American trade and invest- 
ment with their countries. Both coun- 
tries have completely eliminated import 
licensing controls, have no dollar ex- 
change problems, and are relatively 
prosperous areas. Nigeria, for example, 
imported an impressive variety of goods 
in 1959 with value equal to $535 million, 
or more than the total of U.S. exports 
to all of Africa in 1959. Yet U.S. im- 
ports to Nigeria amounted to only 
$17,914,000 in that year. This example 
points up the tremendous market po- 
tential of the area while reflecting the 
need for more intensive sales effort in 
the market by American traders. 
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INDEPENDENT STATES 


(In chronological order) 


Political Divisions of Africa’ 
(August 19, 1960) 











Country 













Date of independence 


Capital 


| 





Ethiopia (includes Eritrea) - 
Liberia 
Union of South Africa (includes Walvis Bay) .- aa 






United Arab Republic (Egyptian Region) 
Libya 









The Sudan... 
Morocco 








WH .cadhbnoodeetentetbacaieens ckdbiebideabiclas 
Ghana 













Guinea 
Cameroun. 
Togo 
Federation of Mali, ‘composed of:. 

a. Republic of Seneg 





b. Soudanese Republic. --.- 
Malagasy Republic (Madagascar) - 
Republic of the Congo (Belgian C ongo)....----- 
Somali Republic (includes Somalia and British 

Somaliland). 

Dahomey 


ee ee 
Upper Volta 
Ivory Coast 
Republic of Chad 
Central African Republic._..............-...--. 
Republic of Congo 

Gabo 















1922 


January 1, 1956.......... 
March 2, 1956. .........- 


March 20, 1956 
March 6, 1957 


October 2, 1958 
January 1, 1960 
April 27, 1960 
June 20, 1960 


June 30, 1960 
July 1, 1 




















Léopoldville 
Mogadiscio 


Porto-Novo 


Ouagadougou 
Abidjan 
Ford Lamy 
Bangui 
Brazzaville 
Libreville 


Area? | 
| (in thou- | —— 
sands of Former legal status 
square (in ~—_ 
miles) | 5824S) 
455 21, 600 
43 1, 250 Private colony. 

472 14, 673 — colonies and independent repub- 
ics 

386 25, 032 British protectorate. 

679 1, 153 Former Italian colony jointly ~ admin- 
istered since World War II by France 
and Britain. 

967 11,390 | Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 

174 10, 330 French an a protectorates, Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier. 

48 3, 880 French protectorate. 

92 4,911 British colony and protectorate, British 
U.N. trusteeship (British Togoland). 

95 2, 707 French overseas territory. 

167 3, 187 French U.N. trusteeship. 

22 1, 100 “ “ “ee 

541 6,850 | None. 

76 2,550 | Autonomous member, French Com- 
munity. 

465 4, 300 st 

228 5, 184 a 

905 13, 653 Belgian colony. 

246 1,980 | Italian U.N. trusteeship and British 
protectorate. 

45 1,725 | Autonomous member, French Com- 
munity. 

459 2, 555 a9 

106 4, 000 ii 

125 3, 103 - 

495 2, 600 a 

242 1,177 58 

135 795 ee 































STATES SCHEDULED TO RECEIVE INDEPENDENCE SOON 


(In chronological order) 












Es e-ccesessesecocchepuatinenndbbaséianiied 
Mauritania 






Sierra Leone 






Nov. 28 


Apr. 27, 1961 





419 










British colony and protectorate. 


725 Autonomous member, French Com- 
munity. 
2,260 | British colony and protectorate. 













OTHER TERRITORIES 
(Grouped by metropole) 













Territory 






Capital 


Area? (in- 

thousands 

of square 
miles) 


Popula- 
tion’ (in 
thousands) 







Present status 









France 
i kindnnvebaiinmmdadé SEE, . PRES Tea RE 









OS EE SS eae 





etc. 







French Somaliland 
Réunion 













Portugal 
Angola (includes Cabinda) 
Cape Verde Islands 
Mozambique 
Portuguese Guinea 


Ajuda). 






8 
outa. 


islands). 


Europa, Juan de Nova, Bassas da India, Iles Glorieuses, 


Sao Tomé and Principe (includes Sao Jéao Baptista da 


Fernando Péo (Fernando Péo, Annobén, and adjacent | 


administered by 


Dzaoudzi 


Djibouti 
Saint Denis 





Algiers is the administrative capital 
of the 13 northern departments. 
The 2 Saharan departments are 


the Ministry of 


of the Sahara from Paris. 





920 


() 


8.8 


14 


(*) 


10, 265 
182 

26 

69 

321 

4, 508 


192 


"559 
62 


61 





15 Departments of the French Republic. 


Overseas territo’ 

Small islands aaiccent to Madagascar which 
have remained under the French minister 
charged with overseas departments and ter- 
ritories as unclassified possessions. 

Overseas territory. 

Overseas Department of the French Republic. 


Overseas province of Portugal. 


Spanish possession (plaza de soberanta). 
African province of Spain. 
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15 ie) 15 30 45 
eS lea es ee Pi, C38 
Melillo ( - Car » 
(13 Departments) ) TUNISIA 
Madeira x aad " 
islands 9 ‘ 
(Port.) \ 
L \ 
r-  Canory islands - —30} 
(Spain) « IFNI LL ~ 
£ Ho 7 ALGERIA 
Prt (2 Saharan Departments) | UNITED ARAB 
3 \ REPUBLIC 
mat | (EGYPT) 
\ a | 
\ ee ee aig a ee ee 
\ art Pus . 
| ssn Ph J 
MAURITANIA = | Uae Ta, 
1 Soudan 1 
) NIGER 
whe, i r // ) 
is Pre ” ~ a tae CHAD is 
enue FEDERATION OF ar aa \ f. S08 Ae ORT . 
4 7 - \ FRENCH “, _— | 
PORT.'** pr: al ‘, eee SY : “ ‘ : SOMALILAND 
MEY * 
GUINEA al Aye ae cameroons / ¢ — bo 
7 IVORY NIGERIA wr UU 
SIERRA LEONE COAST | / Ft 
— or / CENTRAL AFRICAN 
LIBERIA , REPUBLIC 
CAMEROUN, eet 
Fernando Po 4 RIO MUNI ~~~ i eg | 
FERNANDO PO — FP ad 
os ; , Py hl We UGANDA 
SAO TOME E PRINCIPE ~ } 2 KENYA | 
Or (Port.) ( P H0 
. ¥ ¢GABON , = 
Annobon * 1 | 
a REPUBLIC OF (i | 
>CONGO Vv SEYCHELLES | 
THE CONGO RUANDA (U.K) | 
osoiuhe Va URUNOI g Pembo | | zanziear . 
Ae TANGANYIKA \QZonzivor J (UK 
N 
AFRICA (Nyasa) a COMORO ISLANDS 
Pag bajar LANO)//? —— Q. , (France) | 
Political Divisions FEDERATION OF RHODES/ A | 
5K a sis 
Demarcated Boundary AND NYASALAND | 
ealt MOZAMBIQUE 
mad sets snd Undemarcated Boundary (S. RHODESIA) } MAURITIUS | 
(UK) | 
now . MALAGASY va) 
teeereeeees Administrative Boundary REPUBLIC ° 
REUNION 
WALVISBAAI BECHUANALAND (France) 
River boundaries that have been ogreed (U.of So. Africae) | AFRICA | . 
upon are shown as demarcated | 
& | 
Boundaries ore not necessarily those UNION SWAZILAND 
recognized by the U.S. Government. OF Filia 
30}- ° 500 1000 1500 BASUTOLAND ee —30) 
ee —_— re - — a | 
STATUTE MILES SOUTH AFRICA ; 
° 500 10001800 | 
- KLLOMETERS 
| | | a | 
i5 Le) 15 30 45 
OTHER TERRITORIES (Continued) 
(Grouped by metropole) 
| 
| . 
| Area (in- P 
opula- 
Territory Capital — tion (in Present status 
. quase thousands) 
miles) 
Ct tk aE! Ste Le RE atta toe”, Bigs BS eh ctirececitatiends athe acinihoucabaesslings 1 52 African province of Spain 
Re ee ee es. ee ee 4) (5) (®) Spanish possession (plaza de soberani{a). 
| RS FR RRL. AN RE OTe Ser ES (4) (5) 85 ” 
Pefion Velez de la Gomera............-.......-------.- (4) (8) (8) ” 
LEBEL COLLATE, (4) (8) (*) - 
Rio Muni (Rio Muni, Corisca, Great Elobey, Little | Bata.................-...-.-.------- 10 172 African province of Spain. 
Elobey, and adjacent islands). 
Spanish Sahara (Rio de Oro and Sekia el Hamra)----.-- Sg PEI SES 0 eee 103 19 ‘ 
Union of South Africa 
el A EE ti TER A SS ARE AL WE ih.o<dtheatntnsdosuureuniie 318 554 League of Nations mandate administered by the 
Union of South Africa. 
Belgium 
Slick nenncttcchiacviiocceudcscateneidses akc csibeybacrocwtiabsadon 21 4, 700 Belgian U.N. trusteeship. 
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OTHER TERRITORIES (Continued) 
(Grouped by metropole) 








Territory 


United Kingdom 
Basutoland _-- 4 


EE ET ee ae ne 
British Cameroons. - - 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland). 
Sears 
| EES ER sidtalahiad 5 dibatelbheriétneteies 
Mauritius (including dependencies) - --_............... 

Seychelles - _. ; ona 

Ee ee 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
EE GE DUS cundiencudeccguntenhduatodenteamil 

















ann o. Popula- 
ar thousands | tion (in : ; . 
Capital | of square | thousands) Present status 
| miles) 
| 
Eee Sate eee 12 658 Colony. 
TEESE SOS SD ISTE GE: TF 275 3: Protectorate. 
OS, SN Sees es ae 34 1, 621 British U.N. trusteeship (plebiscite planned for 
1961 to decide future’ status of the British 
Cameroons with respect to Nigeria and Cam- 
eroun). 
RET ELIAS NE rae ee | 490 7, 990 Semiautonomous member of Commonwealth. 
Bathurst_______- tittintccateccahin 4 2389 Colony and protectorate. 
;, i “See 225 6, 450 " 
Ee ad 1 650 Colony. 
SP eR Cae ee 0.1 42 : 
eee 7 237 Protectorate. 
a nnet 362 9, 076 British U.N. trusteeship. 
RRR RS 94 6, 517 Protectorate. 
MN cs Mie ckigdtcabeid eae aweding 1 304 ” 








1 Prepared in the Africa Division of the Office of Research and Analysis for the Mid-East and Africa, U. S. Department of State, Aug. 17, 1960. 


? Area figures from Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas, 1960, Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., Chicago, Il 
3 Population figures from Population and Vital Statistics Report, Apr. 1, 1960, United Nations, N.Y. 


* No capital. 
5 Area under 1,000 sq. miles. 
* Population under 1,000. 


_ Ghana 


Cocoa Price Levels 
Support Economy 

















HE relative firmness of recent world 

cocoa price levels has provided Ghana 
with a generally prosperous economy, 
even though the prices are not nearly 
as high as in earlier postwar years. 
Trade prospects for U.S. exports are 
considerably enhanced by the virtual 
elimination of dollar import licensing 
restrictions, announced shortly after a 
U.S. Trade Mission visited the country. 
(The Government of Ghana announced 
on March 19 that a specific import li- 
cense would no longer be required to 
import any dollar commodities except 
fof motion-picture films, petroleum 
products, gold, manufactured and un- 
manufactured tobacco, arms, and am- 
munition and explosives.) The Gov- 
ernment continues to press industrial- 
ization vigorously, especially in respect 
of the Volta River Project. Significant 
new investments were made or are pend- 
ing in the country, including a 4,000- 
bag-per-day flour mill by an American 
company. 


U.S. Exports Climb 


In the first 5 months of 1960 U.S. 
exports to Ghana amounted to $5,803,- 
000 as compared with $5,048,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1959. Some 
increase in U.S. exports is noted in these 
figures, due possibly to the elimination 
of dollar import licensing restrictions, 
however, any sizable expansion in the 
future will be heavily contingent on 
efforts by U.S. traders to compete effec- 
tively with European suppliers in the 
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market. Although licensing restrictions 
undoubtedly have hampered U.S. trade 
in the past in Ghana, in practice licenses 
for dollar goods were fully granted. 
Nevertheless, now that no license at all 
is required, there should be greater 
stimulus for both Ghanaians and Amer- 
icans to introduce new commodity lines 
and to set up active agency representa- 
tion. 

U.S. imports from Ghana through 
May 1960 totaled $23,179,000 in con- 
trast with imports of $26,357,000 in the 
first 5 months of 1959. 

In 1959, U.S. sales to Ghana amounted 
to approximately 5.5 percent of total 
imports while U.S. purchases accounted 
for 19 percent of total exports. The 
principal American exports to Ghana 
were wheat flour, petroleum products, 
unmanufactured tobacco, and machin- 
ery and transportation equipment. The 
United States can expect to maintain, 
or expand, its share of the market ex- 
cept for wheat flour. With the con- 
struction of a flour mill, the current 
flour exports will be displaced by wheat 
shipments. Increasing industrial ex- 
pansion should also lead to a growing 
market for U.S. machinery and indus- 
trial equipment if American firms are 
serious in their sales promotion efforts. 

Among the export commodities from 
the United States which could be con- 
siderably increased are the following: 
Logging equipment; sawmill equip- 
ment; heavy agricultural machinery; 
inexpensive washable men’s wear; 
eanned goods and other provisions, in- 
cluding beverages; prepared poultry 
feeds; magazines and other periodicals, 
air-conditioning equipment; outboard 
motors for fishing craft; rubber tires; 
and household appliances. 





The visit to Ghana, early in 1960, of a 
U.S. Trade Mission—in conjunction 
with visits to Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
Guinea—was extremely well received 
by official and business circles. The 
mission observed that promotional ef- 
forts by U.S. firms have generally 
lagged behind that of German, British, 
and Israeli firms, but that there are 
indications of accelerated activity by 
U.S. companies. 


Industrial Planning Moves Forward 


The Second 5-Year Development 
Plan launched in July 1959 includes as 
one of its principal projects the Volta 
River hydroelectric project. This $500 
million power and aluminum develop- 
ment is the keystone of Ghana Govern- 
ment planning in the industrial sector. 
Negotiations have been in progress be- 
tween the Government and Valco, a con- 
sortium of private companies that are 
considering the construction of an alu- 
minum smelter, to utilize some of the 
power to be produced by the Volta Dam. 

Total expenditures for projects in 
the Second Development Plan, exclusive 
of the proposed smelter which will be 
financed by Valco, is over $100 million 
annually. Many opportunities for sales 
of heavy equipment should arise from 
this program. In terms of the Govern- 
ment’s Development Program, major 
categories of equipment to be ordered 
over the next 2 or 3 years are: Con- 
struction and roadbuilding equipment, 
television transmitters, rural and urban 
water supply and sewerage equipment, 
buses, aircraft, highway maintenance 
equipment, electric power-generating 
and. transmission equipment, telecom- 
munications equipment, and school and 
hospital equipment. 
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Liberia 








Utilities, Construction 
Lead Nation’s Growth 


U S TRADE with Liberia should 
ewe benefit directly from the pro- 
nounced economic gains of the Liberian 
economy. Continued growth has been 
evidenced in 1960, with emphasis on the 
development of roads, communications, 
electric power, railways, and ports. Pri- 
vate and public construction of office 
buildings, homes, etc. also has been in- 
tense. Export-Import Bank and other 
financing from U.S. sources is helping 
substantially to carry forward public 
and private developmental efforts in 
Liberia. 

The United States has for many years 
enjoyed a favored position in Liberia’s 
external trade. On the other hand, 
European traders are becoming increas- 
ingly aggressive in competing for the 
market. 


Trade Wih U.S. Rises 


During the first 5 months of 1960 the 
United States exported products valued 
at $12,129,000 to Liberia; comparable 
figures for January-May 1959 showed 
sales totaling $9,621,000. Similar sta- 
tistics for imports show U.S. purchases 
of $17,354,000 for January-May 1960 
as compared with $16,135,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1959. Even 
though the value of U.S. trade with 
Liberia has been steadily rising, the 
U.S. share has been dropping. Hence 
in 1959 U.S. sales to Liberia accounted 
for 47 percent of its total imports 
whereas in the preceding year 56.2 per- 
cent of Liberian purchases were made 
from the United States. Similarly in 
1959, 61.5 percent of Liberian goods 
were sold to the United States as com- 
pared with 74.8 percent for the prior 
year. The United States, nevertheless, 
buys and sells Liberia more than three 
times as many goods as its next largest 
trading partner. 


A U.S. Trade Mission visited Liberia 
in January 1960 and was received en- 
thusiastically by President Tubman and 
other top Government officials. Similar 
missions were also received. from Is- 
rael, Japan, Italy, Yugoslavia, Belgium, 
West Germany, and Czechoslovakia, in- 
dicating the aggressive interest in Li- 
beria being displayed by foreign traders 
and investors. 


While American firms’ trade promo- 
tion activities in the area still compare 
very favorably with firms of other 
national origin, increasing efforts will 
probably be necessary in the future to 
overcome competition, i.e., in prices, 
shipment, or credit terms, often said to 
be more liberal than from U.S. sources. 
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Open-Door Policy Attractive 


The foundation of the country’s 
favorable investment climate lies in 
President Tubman’s Open-Door Policy 
as reflected in and supplemented by a 
favorable tax structure, unrestricted re- 
patriation of capital and remittance of 
dividends abroad, liberal granting of 
land concessions and licenses (only Li- 
berian citizens may own land), and 
frequent provision for duty-free im- 
ports of raw materials and equipment 
for new industries. 


Several important new investments 


-of private foreign capital have been 


made recently or are jilanned in the 
near future, including a 10,000-acre 
rubber plantation of Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Company and two new ventures 
to extract iron ore. Private American 
initiative and capital have been instru- 
mental in setting up the National Iron 
Ore Company with Liberian Govern- 
ment and private Liberian participa- 
tion to mine a major deposit on the 
Mano River, 40 miles from the Liberia 
Mining Company’s site at Bomi Hills. 
First shipments are scheduled by mid- 
1961 and annual production of 4 mil- 
lion tons of the rich ore is planned. 


A much larger iron ore project is 
that of the Liberian-American-Swedish 
Mining Company, the capital outlay of 
which it is estimated will run to $200 
million, including construction of an en- 
tirely new port at Buchanan and a 180- 
mile railroad from the port to the 
mines, which are located in the Nimba 
range near the Guinea border. Re- 
serves of high-grade (65% Fe) ore are 
estimated at 200 million tons and 
LAMCO expects to be shipping 3 mil- 
lion tons by 1963, with eventual annual 
shipments of 10 million tons. Thus, 
within the next 6 to 8 years, Liberia’s 
yearly exports of iron ore are expected 
to increase from 2.5 million to 15 mil- 
lion tons. Bethlehem Steel, Swedish in- 
dustrial interests, and the Liberian 
Government are the principal investors 
in LAMCO. 


Investment Possibilities Open 


Apart from mining and rubber, there 
appear to be other, if less dramatic, op- 
portunities for investment in Liberia, 
both in agriculture and industry. The 
country produces on a small scale, ex- 
cellent grapefruit and pineapple, and 
these, together with lemons, limes, and 
bananas, should be susceptible to large- 
scale development for export as fresh 
fruit to Europe and/or as canned fruit. 
This would require foreign technical 
and management skills to organize and 
operate planations and maintain stand- 
ards: of quality for fruit purchased 
from Liberian farmers. 


Liberia presently imports about 10,- 
000 tons of sugar a year and, as with 
practically all imported foodstuffs, 
sugar is expensive in Monrovia, retail- 
ing at about 23 cents per pound. A 


small amount of soft sugarcane is 
grown and eaten by the Africans, but 
it is not a suitable variety for refining. 
It is entirely possible that refinable 
sugarcane could be produced on planta- 
tion scale to support a profitable refin- 
ery producing not only for Liberian 
consumption but also for export to 
neighboring markets. No sugar refin- 
ery as yet exists on the West African 
coast. 

Other investment opportunities that 
may be worth further investigation are 
in coffee and cocoa, both of which are 
presently produced in Liberia on a small 
seale. A type of coffee known as 
“Liberica,” native only to Liberia, pos- 
sesses a flavor distinctly different from 
“robusta.” Liberica coffee enjoys a 
market in the Scandinavian countries 
and it is believed that with improved 
processing, selection, and promotion a 
considerably larger export market 
could be developed. 

A variety of possibilities for profita- 
ble joint ventures between private 
American and Liberian capital should 
be feasible in exports of forest prod- 
ucts; hardwood logs (including iron- 
wood, for which Liberia is one of the 
world’s few sources), sawn timber, 
veneer, plywood and consumer products 
such as wooden shoe trees, coat hangers, 
brush handles, and handicrafts. 

In the industrial field, as well as in 
distribution, the Free Port of Monrovia 
offers a unique potential for certain 
projects aimed at the large West Afri- 
can market. An industry established 
within the Free Port area would be en- 
tirely exempt from duties on imported 
machinery, equipment, and raw materi- 
als. These advantages should render 
economically feasible the production of 
a commodity which the Liberian market 
alone might not justify. One such in- 
dustry might be cement, which Liberia 
presently imports in bags, entailing 
high cost for a widely used, basic build- 
ing material. It has been estimated, 
moreover that LAMCO’s construction 
of a new port at Buchanan will require 
at least 50,000 tons of cement. Al- 
though Liberia does not possess lime- 
stone deposits, it should be possible to 
base a cement plant on imported clinker 
from Europe, shipped in ore carriers 
that now arrive empty. 

American manufacturers of construc- 
tion, mining, agricultural, and earth- 
moving equipment might also investi- 
gate the possibility of setting up major 
parts depots in Monrovia’s Free Port 
which would enable them to provide 
faster service to their distributors in 
countries along the west coast of Africa. 

A number of smaller scale investment 
opportunities appear to exist in Liberia, 
particularly in joint ventures with 
private Liberians as well as local non- 
Liberian capital. The country being 
totally dependent on imports for many 
consumer goods, including a variety of 
foodstuffs, soap, simple clothing, and 
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footwear items, manufacture or semi- 
manufacture of some of these articles 
may be feasible. In practically every 
instance, however, whether in large or 
small-scale enterprises, it is essential 
that technical and management know- 
how be provided on the scene by the in- 
vestor. 





Libya 


Discovery of Petroleum 
Starts Upward Spiral 


EW discoveries of petroleum, in- 

tensification of petroleum explora- 
tion, and expectations of petroleum 
revenues in the near future have gen- 
erated an unprecedented spurt of eco- 
nomic activities. 











In anticipation of gains in each sec- 
tion of the country’s economy, investors 
and traders of all types and from many 
lands have been flocking into Libya’ 
According to the Libyan authorities, the 
problem no longer is how to attract 
investors, but how to select from among 
those eager to do business in Libya. 


U.S. Exports Continue To Rise 


Libyan statistics for the year 1959, 
the latest available, show an increase in 
the total imports in 1959, and in imports 
of machinery and manufactured goods. 
Principal suppliers remained the same 
in the order of their importance: United 
Kingdom, Italy, United States, and Ger- 
many. 

Libyan exports in 1959 decreased as 
compared with 1958. 

Bureau of the Census statistics show 
that U.S. exports, including reexports 
(but excluding “special category” items 
under security regulations), to Libya 
continue to rise with $20,157,000 
shipped in 1958; $31,416,000 in 1959; 
and $15,736,000 in the first 5 months of 
1960, as compared with $6,873,000 in 
January-May 1959. U.S. imports from 
Libya are low: $137,000 in 1958, $243,- 
000 in 1959 and $40,000 in the January- 
May 1960 period. 


Economic Growth Spurs Trade 


Machinery and equipment account 
for a lion’s share of U.S. exports to 
Libya, and they can be expected to do 
so for quite some time. Continued ex- 
ploration efforts, construction of an oil 
pipeline from Esso’s Zelten oilfield in 
Cyrenaica to the yet-to-be-built port of 
Marsa el Brega and a petroleum refin- 
ery there, will present export opportu- 
nities for U.S. manufactures, particu- 
larly producers of machinery and 
equipment used in petroleum drilling 
and in construction. A similar pipe- 
line project without a refinery is in the 
planning stage in Tripolitania from the 
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Oasis oilfield. 

New investments of domestic and 
foreign capital in plants processing 
Libyan raw materials and in services 
undoubtedly will create a demand for 
manufacturing equipment. Indications 
are that the income generated by petro- 
leum activities will gradually cause a 
diversification of imports. A rise in 
the income of Libyan and foreign popu- 
lation will open a market for more 
diversified consumer goods and food- 
stuffs. An increase in imports of elec- 
trical appliances, air conditioners, ra- 
dios, etc. can be expected within the next 
year or so when additional electric 
power facilities, now under construc- 
tion, will add to the electric power sup- 
ply of Libya. 


Stiff Competition Faces U.S. 


Although Libya is expected to present 
increasing opportunities for trade and 
investment, competition in both of these 
fields is also expected to grow. The 
circle of trading partners and potential 
investors is expanding and traditional 
suppliers—the British and the Italians 
—meet increasing competition from the 
Germans and other Europeans as well 
as from traders and investors from the 
countries of the Near East. Soviet bloc 
activities are also increasing. 

It is, therefore, important for U.S. 
traders and investors to be prepared 
for this competition. A better knowl- 
edge of the country, its people, and 
ways of doing business is necessary if 
American businessmen are to succeed 
in business relations with the Libyans. 
The Europeans and the Near Easter- 
ners have the advantages of a longer 
and a closer association with the Lib- 
yans and, therefore, a greater familiar- 
ity and understanding of the country 
and the markets. 





Morocco 











American Exports Show 
$2.4 Million Drop 


XPORTS from the United States to 
Morocco dropped in 1959 by $2.4 
million while imports increased by $2.2 
million. At the same time U.S. share 
in total Moroccan imports of almost 
$345 million was 13.2 percent, or a de- 
crease of 1.6 percent from 1958. Ex- 
ports to the United States increased by 
0.6 percent in 1959, reaching a total of 
about $4.8 million. 


U.S. exports for January-May 1960, 
amounting to about $15.7 million, rep- 
resented a decline of $1.6 million when 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1959. Imports from Morocco 
also declined from $4.8 million to $2.7 
million over the same period. 











Balanced Trade Sought 


The Moroccan Government’s avowed 
endeavor to balance Morocco’s foreign 
trade had almost succeeded by the end 
of 1959 when exports covered 99.6 per- 
cent of imports, as compared with 87 


percent in 1958. However, this was 
achieved only at the expense of a de- 
crease in imports in 1959. The ratio of 
exports to imports in the first 4 months 
of 1960 dropped again to 87.6 percent. 
Imports totaled 653,726,000 dirhams; 
exports, 572,474,000 dirhams. (The 
new Moroccan monetary unit, the dir- 
ham, equals 100 Moroccan francs; 5.06 
dirhams equals US$1.) 


Although the decrease in imports can 
be partially explained by the Moroccan 
Government’s policy of balanced trade 
by controls and barter agreements, 
there were two other contributory fac- 
tors—a state of uncertainty which has 
prevailed in the economy of Morocco for 
some time and the absence of a clearly 
defined economic development program. 


However, the “wait-and-see’” period 
is perhaps over. The devaluation of the 
Morocean franc in October 1959, the 
possibility of which had been hanging 
over the Moroccan economy for months, 
the reorganization of the Government 
earlier this year, and the announcement 
of the long-awaited 5-Year Plan may 
mean an intensification of economic ac- 
tivities. The announcement of some 
specific projects such as the steel plant, 
the refinery, and the superphosphate 
plant may presage a more definite direc- 
tion of the economy. 


The 5-Year Plan, the outlines of 
which have just been announced by the 
Moroccan press, provides for large pub- 
lic and private investments, increase in 
domestic production, and increase in 
imports of capital goods. 

In June 1960, the Moroccan Govern- 
ment announced its general 1960 im- 
port program for imports from dollar 
zone and the so-called “convertible 
zone.” This program represents about 
40 percent of Morocco’s 1959 imports. 
Franc zone trade is not included in this 
published total, amounting to 279,955,- 
000 dirhams. Also partially excluded 
are imports under the bilateral trade 
agreements. Certain credits, such as 
credits for imports under ICA program, 
are held in reserve. Licenses pertain- 
ing to products which the Moroccan 
Government wishes to liberalize (and 
which are specially marked in this pro- 
gram) are to be granted more freely. 

This is a somewhat new approach to 
imports and its full effect on U.S. trade 
is difficult to foretell at this point. Al- 
though this arrangement is likely to 
give additional opportunities to U.S. 
exporters it also increases the competi- 
tive position of all suppliers, particu- 
larly European, who are traditionally 
closer to Morocco in terms of contact 
with the North Africans. 
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New Markets Available 


It is believed that a market could be 
found in Morocco for the following 
general list of commodities: Agricul- 
tural machinery; raw cotton; internal 
combustion engines; electric motors, 
cables, and equipment; mining equip- 
ment, including logs for use in mines; 
industrial vehicles and spare parts 
(trucks, 5-ton and more, tractors, etc.) ; 
miscellaneous industrial machinery and 
equipment; and medical, dental, and 
scientific instruments. 

Morocco’s participation in several 
trade fairs in the United States in 1959 
and the opening of the Moroccan Trade 
Information Center in New York (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of 8-22-60, 
p. 23) reflect the Moroccan Govern- 
ment’s effort to diversify and expand 
Morocco’s imports, specifically to the 
United States. The Director of the 
Center, who is the Delegate of the 
Moroccan Office of Control and Export, 
indicates that additional markets in the 
United States can be developed for a 
number of commodities including handi- 
crafts, canned products, herbs and 
spices, essential oils, cork, wool, and 
hair. 

In addition to the Trade Information 
Center in New York at 51 West 43d 
Street, the Moroccan Embassy in Wash- 
ington has an Economic Counselor. 





Nigeria 











Promising Potential 
For Investment 


HE Federation of Nigeria, which will 

become an independent member of 
the British Commonwealth on October 
1, offers promising potentialities for 
American goods and investment. Ni- 
geria is a country that in 1959 imported 
goods valued in excess of $353 million, 
yet purchases from the United States 
amounted to only about $20 million. 
Elimination of dollar import controls 
and an intense desire of the Nigerians 
for greater industrialization should 
contribute to an upward trend in U.S. 
sales. 


U.S. Trade Potential Grows 


In the first 5 months of 1960, trade 
between the United States and Nigeria 
climbed upward, principally due to 
elimination of dollar import licensing 
requirements, but still well under the 
full potential. During January-May 
1960, $10,358,000 worth of U.S. goods 
were sold, as contrasted with $7,120,000 
in the same period of 1959. 

Major items responsible for greater 
U.S. exports in 1960 were flour, ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and used clothing. 
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Steadily rising sales of machinery and 
parts will continue as new industries 
are established. Sales of flour will be 
maintained at a high level until a flour 
mill now being planned comes into pro- 
duction, probably sometime in 1963. 
Raw wheat then will replace flour ex- 
ports. Cocoa, the chief Nigerian prod- 
uct, hides.and skins, and rubber will 
probably remain the principal U.S. im- 
port from Nigeria. 

The United States ranks fifth in sales 
to Nigeria behind the United Kingdom, 
Japan, Federal Republic of Germany, 
and the Netherlands. While the United 
States supplies only about 5 percent of 
the Nigerian market at present, its 
share of the trade should grow as more 
U.S. firms become familiar with oppor- 
tunities for sales in the area. 

Significant U.S. Government trade 
promotional efforts were sending a 
Trade Mission to Nigeria in 1959 and 
the visit of an export survey team in 
1960 as part of President Eisenhower’s 
Export Expansion Program (see For- 


_eign Commerce Weekly, July 18, 1960, 


p. 3, for the full report). 


A second official Trade Mission to the 
area is planned for May 1961. Trade 
promotional efforts by U.S. firms while 
on the increase, still lagged behind 
those not only of the traditional sup- 
plier, the United Kingdom, but also 
Germany and Israel. 


The bulk of Nigerian trade in the 
past has been with the United Kingdom 
and other members of the sterling area. 
This pattern was fostered by the main- 
tenance of import and exchange con- 
trols on dollar goods. With the aboli- 
tion of these controls in 1959 and 1960 
and the absence of preferential or dis- 
criminatory tariffs or treaties, the Ni- 
gerian market has become more acces- 
sible. 


In its report on the prospects for 
expanded American trade, the U.S. ex- 
port survey team stated that Nigerians 
are intense in their desire to attain 
economic development. Utilizing Gov- 
ernment funds accumulated from prof- 
its of the state-controlled commodity 
marketing boards, the Government has 
been an important factor in the estab- 
lishment of industries—mostly joint- 
undertakings with foreign private en- 
terprise. 


Public development programs over 
the next decade will result in substan- 
tial improvement of roads, railroads, 
power supply, and communications. As 
a result, a large and expanding market 
exists for construction materials and 
equipment and such products as rural 
and urban water supply and sewerage 
equipment, motor trucks and buses, 
highway maintenance equipment, elec- 
tric power generating and transmission 
machinery, telecommunication equip- 
ment, and school and hospital supplies. 

Procurement of capital equipment is 
mainly directed to British sources be- 


cause public authorities place their 
orders through the Crown Agents in 
London which does not issue open 
bids as a rule but approaches par- 
ticular firms—again, usually traditional 
sources of supply. Here preference for 
Empire sources undoubtedly exists. 

Subsequent to independence, however, 
it is likely that both the Federal and 
the regional authorities will do their 
own purchasing directly from foreign 
sources. This makes it essential that 
U.S. companies interested in engineer- 
ing or construction contracts should 
maintain continuous liaison through on- 
the-spot representation with Govern- 
ment authorities charged with economic 
development programs. 


Sales Promotion Vital 


Market analysis and ambitious local 
sales promotion are essential. In at- 
tempting to develop the Nigerian mar- 
ket, U.S. exporters need to give atten- 
tion to national or regional preferences 
and to local conditions, especially since 
Nigeria can be said to constitute three 
separate and distinct marketing areas. 

Non-African firms have the only 
countrywide sales networks. Emerging 
African entrepreneurs generally have 
been active mainly in the region in 
which they are domiciled. An increas- 
ing share of retailing and distribution 
in Nigerian is performed by Africans 
as opposed to foreigners, and undoubt- 
edly this trend will continue. 

Foreign trade transactions with Ni- 
geria cannot be conducted by mail and 
American firms must adopt on-the-spot 
sales promotion activities and/or to 
send their personal representatives to 
conduct business survey trips. Surveys 
definitely should include visits to all 
major commercial cities in the country. 
Separate agents can be selected and 
appointed on an exclusive basis in each 
of the three market areas. 

To develop brand consciousness, U.S. 
manufacturers or exporters should al- 
locate funds for publicity and sales 
promotion. Long-term benefits may off- 
set initial expenditures and possible 
losses. Adequate servicing or mainte- 
nance facilities must be established be- 
fore extensive marketing of new U.S. 
products is attempted in order to main- 
tain a reputation for quality with the 
Nigerian consumer. 

In general, the Nigerian is a con- 
servative person who dislikes new prod- 
ucts of uncertain quality. On the other 
hand, once reputation is established, 
either by brand or performance, it is 
difficult to dislodge the article’s posi- 





U.S. exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco in June 1960, at 29.6 million 
pounds, were 14.7 percent larger than 
June 1959, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Value of June exports was $22.2 mil- 
lion in 1960, compared with $18.6 mil- 
lion in 1959. 
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Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 











HE picture of the Federation of 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland at present 
is one of a healthy expanding economy 
with significant political overtones. 
Further, prospects for increased U.S. 
trade with the Federation in 1960 are 
encouraging. 

While 1959 was marked by a con- 
tinuing decline in the rate of fixed in- 
vestments, the output of primary prod- 
ucts, particularly copper and tobacco, 
set new records. Caution engendered 
by political uncertainty and the reces- 
sion of 1958 accounted for the former; 
increasing prices and favorable weather 
for the latter. This trend has con- 
tinued to prevail in the early months of 
1960. Once the political situation sta- 
bilizes investment may be expected to 
resume at a rate more near that of 
previous years. 

Signs of optimism are strong at pres- 
ent. Several internationally well-known 
business concerns have made or an- 
nounced sizable investments, mainly in 
new factories. Among these is a manu- 
facturing company which is building an 
auto assembly plant in Salisbury at a 
cost of about $5.6 million. Bicycles, 
refrigerators, and paper are among 
other products which will be produced 
by new factories in the Federation. 


Import Restrictions Eased 


Prospective U.S. exports received a 
boost when on July 8, 1960, the Fed- 
eration removed the last five items from 
its list of goods which required a spe- 
cific license for import from the dollar 
area. All dollar imports are now au- 
thorized under open general license, ex- 
cept for a few agricultural items which 
require a license from the Ministry of 
Agriculture regardless of country of 
origin. Virtually no discriminatory 
restrictions now apply to either imports 
or investment funds from the dollar 
area. 

During the first quarter of 1960, 
U.S.-Federation trade, as indicated by 
Federation data, showed a significant 
increase over the comparable period of 
1959. 

Federation trade data show imports 
from the United States rose to $5,779,- 
000, an increase of 43 percent compared 
with the first quarter of 1959. This 
represented 5.4 percent of total Federa- 
tion imports for the period January- 
March of $107,240,000 and ranked the 
United States as third supplier. Ahead 
of the United States were the United 
Kingdom, 34.7 percent; and the Union 
of South Africa, 32.8 percent. Machin- 
ery and transport equipment, lubri- 
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cants, and industrial and mining chemi- 
cals made up the bulk of imports from 
the United States. 

Exports to the United States were 
also up early this year; $9,192,000, or 
7.1 percent of total Federation exports 
during January-March 1960, sharply 
reduced shipments of copper to the 
United States April and May, however, 
led to a reduction in exports to the 
United States for the 5-month period, 
January-May 1960, as compared with a 
similar period in 1959. Exports to the 
United St..tes consist chiefly of copper, 
chrome ore, and other raw materials. 

The U.S. Lepartment of Commerce, 
sponsored a U.S. Trade Mission to the 
Federation from March 5-April 15, 
1960. This was the first such mission 
to the area from the United States, and 
it attracted wide attention among Fed- 
eration officials and the business com- 
munity at large. Trade missions also 
have been sent by Japan, West Ger- 
many, and Italy in recent months to 
investigate possibilities for iricreased 
trade in this area. 


Exports at High Level 


During the early months of 1960 the 
economy continued to exhibit the same 
trends which were evident toward the 
end of 1959. Mining and minerals 
production have continued to increase; 
reserves are up; the general manufac- 
turing index is showing a steady re- 
covery, especially for foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, clothing, and footwear. Exports, 
principally copper, remain at record 
levels and imports are picking up after 
last year’s low. 

On the other hand, many small to 
medium size domestic investors and 
business interests have adopted a “wait 
and see” attitude, doing little more than 
operating at minimum levels. 

Domestic investment, as reflected in 
the construction industry, was down last 
year, and now is proceeding cautiously. 


South Africa 


Racial Disturbances 
Depress Economy 


HE improved economic outlook in 

South Africa changed abruptly be- 
ginning with the racial disturbances on 
March 21, 1960, and the declaration of 
emergency. Primarily because of less 
confidence in the country by oversea in- 
vestors, South African gold, financial, 
and industrial shares dropped steeply 
by an estimated $700 million between 
December 31, 1959, and July 1, 1960 
($2.80—£1). Moreover, primarily due to 
the outflow of funds, South Africa’s 
balance-of-payments position worsened, 
leading some observers to speculate that 











the past trend of relaxation of import 
controls might be reversed. 

The South African Reserve Bank’s 
gold and foreign currency holdings of 
£151.9 million on December 31, 1959, 
had changed to £108.8 million on July 
15, 1960. While seasonal factors have 
played a part in these movements, they 
bear careful watching since the £100 
million level traditionally has been con- 
sidered a danger point and a drop below 
this level could lead authorities to con- 
sider such measures as tightening im- 
port restrictions. 

U.S. trade data show that exports to 
to the Union from January through 
May 1960 totaled $114,645,000 as com- 
pared with $89,967,000 for the like 
period in 1959, an increase of 27.4 per 
cent. Imports increased more modestly 
by 16.7 percent from $45,391,000 to 
$52,987,000. These increases are a con- 
tinuation of a trend that began in the 
latter half of 1959. 

U.S. a Principal Supplier 

In 1959, U.S. exports represented 14 
percent of the Union’s total global im- 
ports of £488,663,000, second only to the 
United Kingdom which provided 31 per- 
cent. The third largest exporter to the 
Union was West Germany with 10 per- 
cent of the market. 


For the first 6 months of 1960, U.S. 
exports have amounted to 17.5 percent 
of the Union’s imports. For this 
period, U.S. exports to the Union of 
machinery alone have increased by 22.5 
percent, from $26,951,000 to $33,018,000, 
over the comparable period in 1959. 

South A:frica’s trade for the first half 
of this year has resulted in a larger 
visible trade balance deficit than for the 
comparable period last year. Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise Statistics 
show that, for the first half of 1960, 
imports totaled .£281 million and exports 
£227 million, a cleficit of £54 million, in 
comparison with a deficit of £38 million 
for the first 6 months of 1959. 

Gold exports through June 1960 
amounted to £12'7 million which, to- 
gether with mercliandise exports, pro- 
duced a visible favorable trade balance 
of £73 million. Fer the corresponding 
period in 1959, gold exports of £121 
million resulted in a favorable trade 
balance of £83 milli on. 


New Trade Agree?ment Signed 

The Union entereci into a new trade 
agreement with t}1e Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, effective on 
July 1, 1960. This agreement is 
basically similar to ‘the one it replaced 
and should not ca'use any essential 
variations in the ‘?Union’s established 
trade patterns, alt} ough observers re- 
garded the agreeme nt as less favorable 
to the Union than t he earlier one. 

An internal event of potential impor- 
tance to the Union’’s economy was the 
announcement on J une 2 that the Gov- 

(Continued on page S-36) 
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growth of industry on the borders of the 
Bantustans. The business community 
has been critical of this plan on the 
grounds that it is not based on sound 
economic considerations and would tend 
to divert Government resources from 
the established productive segments of 
the economy to the development of less 
economical industries in the Bantustan 
areas. It is not known whether the Gov- 
ernment will vigorously pursue this 
policy. 

Several factors such as the Union’s 
future status in the British Common- 
wealth, developments in the oversea 
trade boycott movement against the 
Union, and steps taken by the South 
African Government to deal with her 
racial problems have strong implica- 
tions for South Africa’s economy and 
foreign trade, but, at the present time, 
employment, production, and foreign 
trade levels have been well maintained. 

Continued disinvestment or -outflow 
of capital, however, could cause some 
contraction in internal levels of eco- 
nomic activity, particularly in mining 
and industry. 





Tunisia 











First Five Months See 
U.S. Exports Soar 


NITED STATES domestic exports 
to Tunisia, U.S. statistics indicate, 
soared in the first 5 months of 1960 by 


155.3 percent over exports in the like 
The largest increases 


period of 1959. 
were registered in the following three 
groups: Vegetable food products and 
beverages from $2,366,000 in January- 


May 1959 to $5,563,000 in 1960 (mostly 
grain products, wheat, and rice); ma- 
chinery and vehicles, from $734,000 to 
$2,126,000, with construction, excavat- 
ing, mining and oil machinery, as well 
as industrial machinery representing 
the bulk of the group; and a miscellane- 
The first and the last 
groups, however, include large amounts 
of commodities shipped to Tunisia under 


ous group. 


aid and relief programs. 
U.S. 


spectively. 


U.S. exports (including reexports) to 
Tunisia in 1959 totaled $9,281,000 com- 
pared with $6,706,000 in 1958, an in- 
U.S. general 
imports from Tunisia for the same 
periods were $2,648,000 and $3,182,000, 
respectively, a decrease of 16.7 percent. 
According to Tunisian statistics, the 


crease of 38.4 percent. 
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imports for consumption de- 
clined considerably to $260,000 in Jan- 
uary-May 1960 versus $1,908,000 for a 
similar period in 1959; olive oil made 
up the major portion of these imports 
totaling $179,000 and $1,734,000, re- 


Table 3.—Tunisia’s Trade, by Principal Suppliers or Customers, 
1959 and January-April 1960 




















1959 January-April 1960 
Value in millions Percent of Value in millions Percent Sf 
Country of dollars total of dollars total 
Imports 
nig Lian Se Pa SA Ning Taga 100.2 65.5 36.1 63 1 ad 
OS Re. tr eee 6.9 4.5 3.1 5.4 
United States............ 6.6 4.3 3.0 §.2 
United Kingdom......... 7.5 4.9 1.9 3.3 
Fed. Rep. of Germany.... 4.3 2.8 1.9 3.3 
NUL «cho « sila oes 152.9 100.0 57.2 100.0 
Exports 
Re ee. «og ee 72.0 50.7 23.0 48.8 4 
oo A Sia gS 26.7 18.8 5.7 12.1 
United Kingdom......... 8.1 §.7 3.4 6.6 
Unison States... ..........% 2.8 2.0 (*) (?) 
Fed. Rep. of Germany.... 2.9 2.0 0.6 3.3 
I Bet San 5s 0s 141.9 100.0 47.1 100.0 


1 Less than $500,000. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 





United States has held third or fourth 
place in Tunisia’s foreign trade. In 
January-May 1960, the United States 
lagged well behind the other four prin- 
cipal customers of Tunisia, as shown in 
table 3. 

Tunisia’s total imports and exports 
almost balanced in 1958 but the trade 
deficit increased in 1959 and continued 
in 1960. This year’s poorer crops of 
olives—and consequently lower produc- 
tion of olive oil—and of cereals, two of 
the leading Tunisian exports, make it 
likely that 1960 will finish with a trade 
deficit. 

Tunisia’s imports may increase in the 
future, if the proposed construction 
projects begin to be implemented. 


As in other North African countries, 
U.S. exporters may find themselves in 
a strongly competitive market. While 
the percentage of trade with France has 
been decreasing, other European coun- 
tries have been gaining. Competition 
may become even more apparent when 
foreign investment projects, such as an 
oil refinery and some irrigation proj- 
ects, pass from the planning to the con- 
struction stage. 

To promote Tunisian exports to the 
United States, Tunisia opened the 
Tunisian Trade Office at 543 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Tunisia 
has an Embassy in Washington and a 
Consulate General in New York. 
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U.S. Consumer Goods 
Lead Preferences 


E high level of U.S. exports to 
Iraq attained in the first 6 months 
of 1960, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1959, is expected to con- 
tinue at even higher levels. A notice- 
able preference exists for both U.S. 
consumer goods and capital equipment 
goods, including rolling stock. 
Preference for U.S. goods can be de- 
veloped into sales, if American firms 
will offer more attractive credit and 
payment terms. The high quality of 
some U.S. items is the decisive factor 
in sales, but quality alone cannot be 
expected to prevail over competitors’ 
goods at prices 15 to 45 percent less 
with more generous térms of payment. 
U.S. exports to Iraq in the first half 
of 1960 were valued at $19.5 million, 


57.3 percent more than the $12.4 mil- 
lion worth exported in the first half 
of 1959. The decrease in exports from 
$33 million in 1955 to $27 million in 
1959 amounts to an average annual 
decrease of $1.5 million. 

Principal export commodities in the 
first 5 months of 1960 were machin- 
ery, $4.8 million; automobiles, parts, 
and accessories, $3.9 million; rubber 
and manufactures, $1.9 million; medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical preparations, 
$0.6 million; and tractors, parts, and 
accessories, $0.2 million. 

U.S. imports from Iraq in the first 
half of 1960 were valued at $12.2 mil- 
lion, 31.5 percent less than the $17.8 
million in the first half of 1959. The 
increase in imports from $31 million 
in 1955 to $34 million in 1959 amounts 
to an average annual rise of $0.75 
$42,000, respectively. 

Principal import commodities in the 
first 5 months of 1960 were crude petro- 
leum, $6.8 million; unmanufactured 
wool, $3.1 million; and dates, $0.1 mil- 
lion. 

The 1960 import program provides 
for the import of passenger cars valued 
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at $8.4 million; import of cars was 
banned in 1959. Canned foodstuffs may 
be imported freely. A quota of $980,- 
000 was set for cigarettes and cigars 
compared with a $280,000 figure in 
1959. Quotas for chewing gum and 
playing cards, also banned in 1959, 
have been established at $140,000 and 
$42,000, respectively. 

In connection with the program to 
expand U.S. sales, the commercial at- 
tachés of the U.S. Embassy in Bagh- 
dad recently visited every Iraqi city 
with more than 15,000 population. A 
U. S. commercial office was opened in 
downtown Baghdad. In addition, a 
trade promotion team from the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce visited in June. 
Representatives of U.S. firms would do 
well to visit Iraq because of its market 
potential. 

Price is usually preferred to quality 
in most lines of goods. The quality of 
many U.S. goods, however, is fully rec- 
ognized and consumers are willing to 
pay more for dependability. Since a 
large middle class with a tendency to 
sacrifice quality to price is emerging, 
a sustained and strong salesmanship by 
the U.S. supplier will be necessary. 
The U.S. exporter should be prepared 
to offer moré favorable credit and pay- 
ment terms in the light of growing 
competition from European and Japa- 
nese suppliers. 

A number of administrative measures 
affecting foreign trade were put into 
effect by a regulation of May 1960, 
Iraq controls the imports and sales of 
agricultural equipment. A June 1960 
regulation requires contracts between 
Iraqi importers and commission agents 
to be written in Arabic. Enactment 
of a law in February 1960 requires 
that only Iraqi residents or companies, 
having their home offices registered in 
Iraq, with the major part of their cap- 
ital owned by Iraqis can be registered 
in Iraq as a commercial agency, except 
for export agencies and agencies whose 
management requires special technical 
experience not possessed by Iragis. 

The new 4-year Interim Economic 
Plan for economic development, begun 
in 1959-60, calls for expenditures of 
$1.1 billion. 

Production of crude petroleum in the 
first half of 1960 amounted to 22.5 
million long tons and 19.3 million long 
tons in the first half of 1959. Iraq 
received petroleum revenues of $242.5 
million in 1959. 

The date crop promises to be one of 
the best in 10 years, and a U.S. im- 
porter expects to take 10,000 tons of 
first-quality dates compared with only 
6,000 tons in 1959. A U.S. importer 
of licorice root reports that he received 
only 4,700 tons of the 5,000 tons con- 
tracted for in the recent season. Iraq’s 
barley supply is adequate, but, as in 
1959, wheat imports are expected to be 
necessary to supplement domestic pro- 
duction. 
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Experts Predict Record 
U.S. Trade Increase 


HE rise in total U.S. trade with 

Israel in the next few years is ex- 
pected to exceed the average annual of 
$9.5 million recorded in the past few 
years. U.S. loans to Israel for indus- 
trial expansion, including Export-Im- 
port Bank loans and loans through 
economic aid agreements, create trade 
opportunities for U.S. exporters. A 
significant trade potential for U.S. 
firms is the proposed construction of 
the Port of Ashdod, estimated to cost 
$45 million. Plans and specifications 
for the port will soon be announced. It 
is also expected that the U.S. will gain 
some advantages in trade with Israel 
through tariff negotiations under the 
General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade, which are to be conducted in 
1960-61. 

The rate of U.S. investments in Israel 
has continued to increase in recent 
months. 


Trade Down Slightly 


U.S. exports to Israel in the first half 
of 1966 were valued at $60.2 million, 
2.4 percent less than the $61.7 million 
in the first half of 1959. The increase 
in exports from $89 million in 1955 to 
$116 million in 1959 amounts to an 
average annual rise of $7 million. 

The principal export commodities in 
the first 5 months of 1960, in millions 
of dollars were: Grains and prepara- 
tions, $15.5; machinery, $6.3; soybeans, 
$5; automobiles, part, and accessories, 
$4.8; iron and steel, $1.6; and tractors, 
parts, and accessories, $0.9. 

U.S. imports from Israel in the first 
half of 1960 remained about stable at 
$12.7 million compared with $12.6 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1959. The in- 
crease in imports from $17 million in 
1955 to $27 million in 1959 amounts to 
an average annual rise of $2.5 million. 

The principal import commodities in 
the first 5 months of 1960, in millions of 
dollars, were: Diamonds, $7.1; cotton 
coats, $0.5; and books, maps, pictures, 
and other printed matter, $0.4 million. 

The United States, as principal sup- 
plier of Israel, increased its share of 
the Israeli market in 1959 to 27 percent 
from 24 percent in 1958 and 23 percent 
in 1957. 


Capital Investments Rise 

The Israeli Government initiated an 
investment campaign in Europe and 
the United States in the first half of 
1960, which was intended to attract 
capital totaling $400 to $600 million by 
1965. It is expected that, of this 
amount, $85 million will be obtained in 








the first year. The Government ap- 
proved investment proposals involving 
foreign capital of $48.3 million com- 
pared with $14.9 million in the first half 
of 1959. Actual foreign investments in 
1959 amounted to $23 million compared 
with $14 million in 1958. 

As an inducement to capital invest- 
ments, Fsrael in August 1959 amended 
the Law for Encouragement of Capital 
Investment to provide unrestricted re- 
patriation of profits to approved indus- 
trial enterprises. 

An agreement to establish a petro- 
chemical industry in Haifa has been 
concluded by the Government and a U.S. 
investor. The project provides for the 
establishment of a polyethylene plant 
with a capitalization of $5 million. 
Also, a dry ice plant was built and an 
agreement was signed between an Is- 
raeli firm and U.S. and British inves- 
tors to establish a plant for the produc- 
tion of bromine-based insecticides and 
sprays. In addition, an electrochemical 
plant and a large textile combine were 
recently completed. 

* An American company is now as- 
sembling compact cars in Israel. 

A foreign exchange budget equiva- 
lent to $685 million has been approved 
for fiscal 1960-61 compared with $635 
million in 1959-60 and $574 million in 
1958-59. 


The drought has sharply reduced ag- 
ricultural output. It is estimated that 
wheat production in 1959-60 will be 
30,000 tons compared with 70,000 tons 
in 1958-59; barley production, 15,000 to 
20,000 tons compared with 65,000 tons; 
and sorghum production, 8,500 tons 
compared with 41,000 tons. 


A new Public Law 480 agreement for 
1960 was concluded with Israel whereby 
the United States has agreed to sell 
Israel agricultural commodities valued 
at $39.2 million, with payment in Israeli 
currency. The U.S. Export-Import 
Bank loans a portion of this currency 
to private U.S. or Israeli firms. Also 
a supplemental agreement was signed 
to finance $7.4 million of food grains. 

Two additional oil wells. commenced 
produetion in May and June bringing 
the total of producing wells to 26. A 
16-inch pipeline was recently completed 
from the Port of Eilat to the Haifa re- 
fineries. 





U.S. coarse grain exports during 
July-May 1959-60 totaled 10.1 million 
metric tons—% million more than dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1958-59, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


The increase was the result of larger 
shipments to Austria (308,000 tons, 
compared with 91,000 the year before) ; 
West Germany (1,247,000 tons, com- 
pared with 821,000); and the Nether- 
lands, (2,020,000 tons, compared with 
1,868,000). Shipments to Japan dropped 


_ sharply. 
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Reduced Sales Reflect 
Government Policy 


EDUCED sales to Kuwait of U.S. 

automobiles and machinery, com- 
modities in which the United States tra- 
ditionally has been the leading supplier, 
in the first 6 months of 1960 is a clear 
indication of the tendency of the new 
middle class to sacrifice quality to price. 
As Kuwait Government purchases of 
privately owned lands creates new pur- 
chasing power among the populace, in- 
creased sales of manufactured goods 
will follow. A sustained and strong 
salesmanship by certain U.S. manufac- 
turers, whose sales of goods have dom- 
inated the Kuwait market but are now 
losing to European and Japanese com- 
petitors, will be required to expand sales 
or even to maintain the existing level. 
With competitor goods in some in- 
stances selling at 15-45 percent less 
than U.S. goods, the U.S. supplier may 
be able to meet this competition only 
by more attractive credit terms. 


Imports From U.S. Down 


U.S. exports to Kuwait in the first 
half of 1960 were valued at $22 million, 
an amount which was 21.7 percent less 
than the $28.1 million in the first half 
of 1959. The increase in exports from 
$15 million in 1959 to $46 million in 
1959 amounts to an average annual 
rise of $7.75 million. 

Principal export commodities in the 
first 5 months of 1960 were: Machinery, 
$5.9 million; automobiles, parts, and 
accessories, $4.5 million; air-condition- 
ing and refrigeration equipment, $2.1 
million; tobacco and manufactures, 
$1.7 million; rotary drill rigs and preci- 
sion drilling machines and parts, $.7 
million; and construction and mainte- 
nance equipment and parts, $.4 million. 

U.S. imports from Kuwait in the first 
half of 1960 were valued at $62.3 mil- 
lion, 26.4 percent less than the $84.7 
million in the first half of 1959. The 
increase in imports from $95 million in 
1955 to $158 million in 1959 amounts to 
an average annual increase of $15.75 
million. The principal import commod- 
ity in the first 5 months of 1959 was 
crude petroleum, $50.4 million. 

A list of U.S. goods having current 
export possibilities in Kuwait are: 
Foodstuffs, including canned foods, rice 
and grain, and flour; dairy products, 
including canned and dried milk, canned 
butter and cheese; construction mate- 
rial, including plywood, plumbing, 
paints, and specialized building mate- 
rial; household electrical machinerv, 
including refrigerators and air-condi- 
tioners; radios, including record play- 
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ers and tape recorders; washing ma- 
chines; kitchen machines and food mix- 
ers, toasters, etc.; tobacco products; 
textiles and clothing, including cloth, 
and carpets; automobiles and trucks; 
TV sets; . office equipment and ma- 
chines; novelties and toys; medicines 
and drugs; furniture; costume jewelry; 
electric lights, fluorescent lights, mer- 
cury and sodium vapor lights; and sta- 
tionery and paper products. 

Kuwait plans to industrialize and 
has called for an industrial survey of 
the country; a market will soon be 
created, therefore, for capital goods 
imports. Also, Kuwait proposes eco- 
nomic development expenditures equiv- 
alent to $119.5 million in fiscal 1960- 
61, and of this total $20.2 million would 
be spent on new construction; $9.5 mil- 
lion for completion of projects started 
in 1959; and $89.7 million for projects 
extending over several years time. 

A U.S. trade promotion team from 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce vis- 
ited Kuwait in June. 


Bids To Be Invited 


The Kuwait Board of Construction 
and Economic Development is expected 
to invite international firms registered 
in Kuwait to submit bids for construc- 
tion of a new international airport, 
expected to cost more than $15 million. 
Also invitations to bid on an estimated 
$28.4 million sewage scheme, to be 
built in 2. stages of about 3 years each, 
probably will be sent this year. Firms 
will have until November 1 to submit 
bids for the Kuwait offshore petroleum 
concession, according to an official an- 
nouncement. 

A U.S. firm wishing to do business in 
Kuwait must first have a Kuwaiti part- 
ner, or agent, to act as a liaison be- 
tween the firm and the Government. 
Only through the Kuwaiti agent can the 
firm obtain specifications for a project 
on which an invitation to bid has been 
received. 

Kuwait in 1959 received revenues 
equivalent to $410 million from petro- 
leum produced in Kuwait proper, com- 
pared with $316 million in 1959. In ad- 
dition, annual receipts of several mil- 
lion dollars of revenues from a petro- 
leum concession in the Neutral Zone 
are deposited in a U.S. bank to cover 
expenses of Kuwaitis in this country. 
Exports of crude oil from Kuwait 
proper in the first half of 1960 rose to 
254.9 million U.S. barrels from 227.4 
million barrels in the first half of 1959. 


U.S. soybean oil exports in June 
jumped to the highest monthly level for 
the year, boosted mainly by the heavy 
movement to Spain, but also by sizable 
shipments to Egypt, Colombia, Poland, 
and Morocco, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

The 9-month total was 
larger than a year earlier. 
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Lebanon 


Customs Receipts Set 
New Alltime Record 


HE recovery and upward trend of 

the Lebanese economy throughout 
1959 carried over into the first half of 
1960. Domestic business conditions 
were good and cystoms receipts reached 
the highest level in history in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1960. Trade with the 
United States expanded both in imports 
and exports. Prospects for an increase 
in tourism appear excellent, with efforts 
already underway to make this one of 
Lebanon’s important industries. 

No major changes in the Govern- 
ment’s policies have been noted as a 
result of the recent national election, 
and the stated Lebanese policy of non- 
expropriation, free trade, free currency 
convertibility, and a minimum of Gov- 
ernment interference in private enter- 
prise is still very much a part of the 
scene. 


Problems connected with the effort 
of the United States to increase the 
volume of trade with Lebanon were dis- 
cussed in a series of foundtable confer- 
ences held in Beirut in June. The 
participants included officials of the 
Department of Commerce and leading 
American and Lebanese representatives 
of several different industries. The 
oceasion was also utilized to hold a 
regional conference of U.S. Commercial 
Attaches to discuss trade promotion. 
Most Lebanese importers of U.S. goods 
stressed that they were hampered by 
unsatisfactory contacts with U.S. prin- 
cipals and by a lack of adequate credit 
facilities. Most bankers, on the other 
hand, attribute the problem to an in- 
adequate level of salesmanship among 
agents and distributors. ; 


Trade With U.S. Increases 


U.S. exports to Lebanon for the first 
5 months of 1960 amounted to $19.2 
million compared with $16.6 million 
for the corresponding 1959 period, rep- 
resenting an increase of 16 percent. 
Principal U.S. exports, in millions of 
dollars, included: (1) Automobiles, 
parts and accessories, $3.7; (2) elec- 
trical machinery, $2.2; (3) grains and 
preparations, $1.9; (4) industrial ma- 
chinery, $1.8; (5) synthetic fibers, $1; 
(6) cotton manufactures, $0.7; (7) 
chemical specialties, $0.6. 


U.S. imports from Lebanon for the 
first 6 months of 1960 totaled $1.9 mil- 
lion compared with $1.3 million for the 
like period of 1959. Although the total 
is relatively small, the increase in U.S. 
imports from this country was 46 per- 
cent, another indication of the return to 
a high level of economic activity. Prin- 
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cipal U.S. imports, in millions of dol- 
lars, from Lebanon were: (1) Cigarette 
leaf, $0.6; (2) carpet wool, $0.3; (3) 
hides and skins, $0.2; (4) sausage cas- 
ing, $0.1. 


Trade With Other Countries Declines 


In trade with other countries Leba- 
non has experienced a further decline in 
the volume of transit trade which has 
been reflected in a decrease in Beirut 
port activity. Failure to implement 
the transit trade agreement between 
Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and 
the U.A.R., which was initialed on 
December 9, 1959, contributed to the 
decline. A ban on the import into the 
Syrian Province of the U.A.R. of lux- 
ury goods, such as automobiles, motor- 
cycles, refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines, has also decreased trade be- 
tween Lebanon and Syria. 

A Lebanese trade delegation visited 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in April 
and succeeded in winning the agree- 
ment of Czechoslovak authorities to in- 
crease the import of Lebanese fruit to 
a new total of 7,000 tons annually. 
As has traditionally been the case, 
Lebanon is endeavoring to step up its 
fruit exports to Soviet bloc countries. 


DLF, Exim Bank Make Loans 


The Development Loan Fund (DLF) 
signed an agreement in May to loan $5 
million to the Banque de Credit Agri- 
cole, Industriel et Foncier (BCAIF), a 
development bank located in Beirut. 
The loan is intended to enable BCAIF 
to aid the establishment of new indus- 
tries in Lebanon. Proceeds of the loan 
are to be used only for long-term loans 
to industries, which have suffered for 
years from the lack of long-term credit. 

The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington announced, in May, the signing 
of a loan of $3,175,000 to the Societe 
des Grands Hotel due Liban for com- 
pletion of construction of a 320-room, 
11-floor hotel in Beirut. 


Saudi Arabia 














Kingdom Returns To 
Fiscal Solvency 


NITED STATES trade with Saudi 

Arabia declined for the first 5 
months of 1960, continuing a trend 
evident since 1952. The first half of 
1960 was a period of transition and 
consolidation for the Saudi Arabian 
Government. The austerity program 
instituted in the spring of 1958 was 
rigidly adhered to and has resulted in 
a return to fiscal solvency in the King- 
dom. This condition is most notable in 
the stable exchange rate that has pre- 
vailed throughout the period under re- 
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view and in a large budgetary surplus. 

The Government austerity program 
has had a depressing effect on market 
activity in general. Construction ac- 
tivity approached a standstill and un- 
employment increased, particularly in 
the Eastern Province. With the excep- 
tion of a flurry of import activity in 
January and February, when the Gov- 
ernment announced that a_ specified 
group of essential commodities would 
be subsidized, and increased commer- 
cial activity during the annual pilgrim- 
age season, the volume of domestic trade 
has remained low. 


U.S. Exports Face Competition 


The United States will face increas- 
ing competition from Europe and Asia 
in the Saudi Arabian market. The half 
year was notable for the number of 
trade exhibitions that introduced con- 
sumer products that will directly com- 
pete with U.S. exports. More vigorous 
merchandising at competitive prices 
will be necessary on the part of U.S. 
exporters in order to maintain the share 
of the market presently held in Saudi 
Arabia. The possibility of U.S. sup- 
pliers regaining a larger share of the 
market will not only call for greater 
sales effort, but will also be dependent 
upon such factors as commencement of 
the development projects currently un- 
der study by the Government and upon 
a continued rise in petroleum revenues. 


U.S. exports to Saudi Arabia for the 
first 5 months of 1960 totaled $21.6 
million, compared to $22.9 million for 
the same period in 1959, a decrease of 
6 percent. The major commodity ex- 
ports were: Automobiles, parts and ac- 
cessories, $6.1 million; industrial ma- 
chinery, $3.5 million; grains and prepa- 
rations, $2.6 million; electrical machin- 
ery, $1 million; rubber and manufac- 
tures, $0.7 million; metal manufactures, 
$0.7 million; industrial lubricating oil, 
$0.6 million. 

U.S. imports from Saudi Arabia for 
the first 6 months of 1960 totaled $15.5 
million, compared to $27.2 million for 
the same 1959 period, representing a 
decrease of 43 percent. Petroleum and 
petroleum products accounted for $15.3 
million of total imports. The United 
States recorded a favorable balance of 
trade for the period, attributable di- 
rectly to the almost 50 percent reduc- 
tion in Saudi Arabian petroleum ex- 
ports to the United States. 


Economic Planning Emphasized 


Most important result of the return 
to financial stability was the return of 
government and public attention to 
economic development. The emphasis 
currently is on planning rather than on 
project implementation, with the Gov- 
ernment’s Economic Development Com- 
mittee the principal organ for consid- 
ering means of more effective utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s resources. 

Facets of development in which the 


Government is most interested include 
road improvement, development of 
water resources, and exploitation of 
mineral deposits. Agricultural capa- 
bilities of the country generally are 
considered greater than industrial po- 
tentials. 
“A World Bank survey team spent 
the month of May in Saudi Arabia in- 
vestigating its economic status and de- 
velopment potential. The report of the 
World Bank will be presented later in 
the year to the Saudi Government, 
which is expected to base its future 
economic development efforts at least 
partially on the Bank recommendations. 
The major industrial development 
was the Government’s grant of a con- 
cession to build an oil refinery at Jidda. 
The refinery will be owned by a joint 
stock company, the Saudi Arabian Re- 
fining Co. (Sarco), and will be built 
by a U.S. engineering firm. The refin- 
ery will have a capacity of 20,000 bar- 
rels per day. 


Oil Dominates Economy 


Petroleum again was the bulwark of 
the economy. The Arabian American 
Oil Co. produced 221.9 million barrels, 
a record quantity of crude oil, in the 
first half year with production running 
12.8 percent in the first quarter and 
15.5 percent in the second ahead of 
1959. Aramco announced that on June 
13 it produced its 4 billionth barrel 
of crude oil, thus placing Saudi Arabia 
in the company of the United States, 
Venezuela, and the Soviet Union as 
the only nations to exceed this mark. 

In January the Japanese-owned 
Arabian Oil Co. discovered oil in its 
concession offshore from the Saudi 
Arabia-Kuwait Neutral Zone. Three 
wells were successfully brought in and 
announced by the company as poten- 
tial 6,000 barrels-a-day producers. The 
discovery is particularly significant be- 
cause the Japanese company’s conces- 
sions with Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
are the first in the Middle East calling 
for integrated operations, with the two 
countries participating in any profits 
from transporting, refining, and mark- 
eting, as well as from productign. 








Turkey 








Stabilization Continues 
Under New Regime 


ECENT economic developments in 
Turkey are significantly affected 
by the coup d’etat of May 27, when the 
Turkish military forces deposed the 
Government of Turkey and formed a 
Provisional Government. 
Judging from the known views of the 
new Cabinet members and by public 
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statements since May 27, the economic 
policy of the Provisional Government 
will be one of fiscal and monetary disci- 
pline combined with efforts to promote 
economic development. There is every 
indication that the Provisional Govern- 
ment intends to adhere to the principles 
of the stabilization program of August 
1958. Also, it has stated that the com- 
mitment to set aside foreign exchange 
for the Consolidated Debt Settlement 
will be honored. 

A significant development in the for- 
eign investment field is the decision of 
the Provisional Government to review 
all investment projects and to discard 
those judged to be economically un- 
sound. All proposed state enterprise 
investments are also being screened. 
The Government has stated its inten- 
tion to honor all contracts signed by 
the preceding regime and if the project 
cannot proceed to pay penalties as pro- 
vided in the contract. 


U.S. Exports High 


Turkish statistics show that the 
United States was Turkey’s best cus- 
tomer and best supplier in the first 
quarter of 1960, buying 19.3 percent of 
Turkey’s exports and supplying 27 per- 
cent of her imports. 

Based on U.S. statistics, U.S. exports 
to Turkey in the first 6 months of 1960 
totaled $82.5 million—a virtual dou- 
bling of the comparable 1959 figure of 
$44.7 million. The expansion was due 
mainly to increases in the export of 
wheat; construction, mining, and ex- 
cavating machinery; and motortrucks. 
U.S. general imports from Turkey, on 
the other hand, declined in the January- 
June period from $50.9 million in 1959 
to $43.2 million in 1960. The decline 
was attributable primarily to reduced 
imports of Turkish leaf tobacco. 

Following a 2-week period after May 
27 when foreign exchange transfers 
were at a standstill, the Provisional 
Government announced that the import 
quota system set up by the preceding 
regime would be kept in effect and that 
transfer transactions could resume. 
However, in order to relieve balance-of- 
payments difficulties, the fourth import 
program, originally designed to allow 
imports of about $250 million, was re- 
duced by approximately $35 million. 
The bulk of this savings was made by 
halting imports for investment projects 
now under review by the Provisional 
Government. Also some quotas were 
cut or canceled, and some goods on the 
liberalized list have been returned to 
the quota list. 


Economic Activities Slow 


As a result of the political upheaval, 
a sharp drop in industrial activities 
took place in Istanbul and other indus- 
trial centers. With sales slow, a number 
of industries, including textiles, are re- 
ported to be producing for inventory. 
Iron and steel and cement production 
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were kept at high levels in the second 
quarter, however a drop in construc- 
tion activities may cause a cutback in 
the production of building materials. 
Commercial activity remains at a low 
level as a result of the political events 
preceding and following the May 27 
coup. Restrictions placed on banking 
activities, general uncertainty as to the 
future economic plans of the new gov- 
ernment, and shortage of funds caused 
banks to be reluctant to extend loans. 
The easing of banking restrictions in 
mid-June resulted in a slight improve- 
ment but businessmen remain extremely 
cautious about making new commit- 
ments. The Provisional Government is 
attempting to restore business confi- 
dence, and has announced its readiness 
to take appropriate measures, including 
the relaxation of credit ceilings in order 
to stimulate the flow of domestic trade. 


Bumper Harvest Forecast 


There is every indication that Turkey 
will harvest a bumper crop in 1960. 
Preliminary estimates for most crops 
show substantial increases over 1959. 
If the economy is able to weather the 
stagnant business conditions through 
the summer, the harvesting of crops in 
late summer and fall should act as a 
stimulus for the whole economy. Also, 
high agricultural production is expected 
to boost Turkish exports in the last 
half of the year, and improve the bal- 
ance-of-payments position. 

In the mining sector, chrome produc- 
tion and exports appear to have im- 
proved somewhat. A _ chrome-wheat 
barter agreement with the United 
States will probably boost Turkish 
chrome exports in the second half of 
the year. Coal and lignite production 
continue at about the 1959 level; iron 
ore exports are up, indicating somewhat 
more interest in Turkish ore on the 
part of European smelters. Oil explora- 
tion activities have been reduced despite 


favorable developments in Thrace and 
Adana. 
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Egypt 

HE demand in Egypt for U.S. prod- 
ucts continues strong. Increased gov- 
ernmental financing of commodity move- 
ments and development projects sup- 
ports a favorable outlook for U.S. sales 
during the remainder of 1960. Long- 
term prospects for exports to Egypt 
are also favorable, since the growing 
industrialization of the nation is ex- 
pected to provide increased sales oppor- 
tunities in a larger and more varied 

economy. 
Primarily as a result of the movement 











of raw cotton into foreign markets at 
higher prices and in greater quantities 
than in 1959, Egypt’s general foreign 
trade position improved substantially 
in the first 5 months of 1960. Pre- 
liminary Egyptian statistics for the 
period show a favorable trade balance of 
almost £E7 million (£E1 equals US 
$2.87 at the official rate), as contrasted 
with an adverse balance of over £E21 
million for the comparable period in 
1959. 

Continuing a trend established in 
1959, the United States remains Egypt’s 
principal supplier by a substantial mar- 
gin as a result of large-scale deliveries 
of surplus agricultural products pur- 
chased by the UAR under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 480. A large order 
of diesel electric locomotives financed 
by the Export-Import Bank and the 
supply of television transmitting equip- 
ment are other notable items recently 
supplied to Egypt. 

U.S. Export-Import Trade Increases 

U.S. exports to Egypt for the first 
half of 1960 totaled $69.6 million, com- 
pared with $43.2 million for the like 
period in 1959, an increase of 61 per- 
cent. The major commodity exports 
during the first 5\months, in millions 
of dollars, were: (1) Grains and prepa- 
rations, $35.8; (2) industrial and elec- 
trical equipment, $5.0; (3) chemical 
specialties, $2.0; (4) petroleum and 
products, $1.7; (5) medicinal and phar- 
maceutical preparations, $1.3. 

U.S. imports from Egypt for the first 
6 months totaled $19.9 million, compared 
with $13.6 million for the correspond- 
ing period in 1959—an increase of 46 
percent. Commodities imported in the 
first 5 months included: (1) Raw cot- 
ton, $12 million; (2) cotton manu- 
factures, $2.3 million; (3) shellfish and 
products (shrimp), $0.5 million. 

Since Egyptian import licensing 
policy continues to be almost exclusively 
directed toward the provision of essen- 
tial items, there is no immediate pros- 
pect for the development of substantial 
sales of U.S. consumer goods, especially 
of the so-called luxury-type goods. 
Basic foodstuffs, industrial and infra- 
structure equipment and industrial raw 
materials will undoubtedly continue to 
be dominant among U.S. exports to 
Egypt. 


Competition Grows 


The United States is facing growing 
competition in the Egyptian market 
from European and Japanese firms. 
American exporters in many lines will 
increasingly need to adjust their prices, 
credit terms, service facilities, sales 
campaigns and relationships with local 
businessmen in order to compete with 
attractive offers of foreign companies. 

A comprehensive new UAR 5-year 
development plan, which is designed to 
lead to the doubling of the national in- 
come within the next decade, was an- 
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South Africa .. . 


(Continued from page S-30) 


nounced July 10. The plan calls for 
an investment of £E1,697 million for 
the Egyptian Region, which will be di- 
vided among the various sectors as fol- 
lows (figures in £E millions): Irriga- 
tion, drainage, reclamation, and High 


Dam, 392; industry and electricity, 
578.7; transport, storage, and Suez 
Canal, 271.8; housing, 174.6; public 


utilities, 48; public services, 111; other, 
120. Projects to be developed under the 
plan will undoubtedly provide substan- 
tial sales opportunities for exporters of 
capital equipment. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Trade Mission that visited the UAR in 
February was given assurances at the 
highest levels that American capital is 
definitely desired and welcome in the 
UAR and that there is a place for 
foreign capital in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. However, since 
the nationalization of the National Bank 
of Egypt and the Bank Misr in Febru- 
ary, concern has prevailed that the Gov- 
ernment contemplates embarking on a 
progressive program of nationalization 
and controls. The spbsequent national- 
ization of four leading Egyptian news- 
papers, the Cairo bus companies, and 
the pharmaceutical trade increased 
speculation concerning possible future 
moves toward nationalization. Taking 
note of the prevailing uncertainty, the 
Government has in recent weeks made 
a number of announcements designed 
to reassure the community, stating that 
UAR policy is not directed toward 


Government acquisition of all the means 
of production, but envisages fruitful 
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cooperation between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 


Syria 

ERIOUS drought conditions for 3 

successive years have necessitated 
the import of substantial quantities of 
grain into Syria, which is normally a 
grain-exporting country. The resulting 
adverse effect upon foreign exchange 
balances has required the Government 
to adopt an increasingly restrictive im- 
port policy which limits the possibilities 
for American exports, other than Public 
Law 480 shipments, to the Syrian region 
in the near future. In the long run, 
however, a return to more normal crop 
conditions and an expected resumption 
of a fairly rapid rate of economic de- 
velopment will increase trading oppor- 
tunities for American suppliers. The 
extent to which these opportunities can 
be developed into an imcreased volume 
of U.S. exports will depend largely upon 
the success of American exporters in 
meeting the increasing competition of 
European and Asiatic firms. 


P.L. 480 Shipments Boost Trade 


As a result of substantial shipments 
of surplus agricultural products under 
Public Law 480, U.S. exports to Syria 
for the first half of 1960 totaled $14.9 
million, an increase of 116 percent over 
the export figure of $6.9 million for the 
like period of 1959. The major com- 
modity exports during the first 5 
months, in millions of dollars, were: (1) 
Grains and preparations, $7.1; (2) ma- 
chinery, $0.9; (3) automobiles, parts 
and service equipment, $0.9; (4) rubber 
and manufactures, $0.7; and (5) trac- 
tors, parts, and accessories, $0.5. 


U.S. imports from Syria for the first 


The WTIS is a three-part series of reports, each report covering a specific subject 
in one country or area. Part 1 includes economic and marketing data; Part 2, 
details needed in handling day-to-day export and import operations; and Part 
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6 months totaled $4.1 million compared 
with $4.5 million for the corresponding 
period of 1959—a decrease of 10 per- 
cent. Commodities imported during the 
first 5 months included: (1) Unmanu- 
factured wool, $2.6 million; (2) petro- 
leum, $0.7 million; and (3) _ pickled 
sheepskins, $0.3 million. 


The* new UAR 5-year development 
plan sets an investment goal of 2,720 
million Syrian pounds (£S1=U.S.$0.28) 
for the Syrian Region. The total figure 
will be divided among the various sec- 
tors as follows: Irrigation and soil im- 
provement, £8830 million; agriculture, 
£S270 million; industry, electricity, min- 
ing and oil, £8509 million; transport 
and communications, £8537 million; ed- 
ucation, £5100 million, and services and 
public utilities, £5474 million. Of the 
total figure for the plan, £51,000 million 
is scheduled for private and £581,720 
for public investment. Foreign cur- 
rency expenditures under the plan are 
expected to amount to £81,225 million, 
which will provide important export op- 
portunities for foreign suppliers of ma- 
chinery, equipment, and materials. 


At the end of 1959, a total of 3,377 
industrial firms with an invested capital 
of £S362,577,400 and a labor force of 
42,866 were in operation in the Syrian 
Region. The textile industry, with ah 
investment of £5200,119,700 and a labor 
force of 24,352 workers, is by far the 
most important industry in the country. 


Port of Houston World Trade Center 
is under construction. Over 2 years 
have gone into planning the $3-million 
center. Further details may be obtained 
from Port of Houston, 1519 Capitol 
Ave., P.O. Box 2562, Houston 1, Tex. 
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Boom Continues; Many U.S. 
Prospects Overlooked 


pyre are for greater U.S. sales 
to Hong Kong and an_ increased 
share of the total market in the forth- 
coming months. Also, more participa- 
tion by Americans may be expected in 
production and service enterprises. 

This outlook is not identifiable with 
any particular local developments. The 
colony continues its remarkable prog- 
ress, and inherent in this is a larger 
market for certain U.S. goods. This 
rapid growth is traceable to several 
fortunate circumstances. Chief among 
them are the prevailing free private 
enterprise system which avoids disrup- 
tive interference with business; plenti- 
ful investment funds augmented by an 
influx of flight capital; and a supply 
of versatile labor and entrepreneural 
personnel. 

The fact remains, however, that U.S. 
exports are growing rapidly only in a 
comparatively small range of products. 
In the broader field of manufactures 
needed in Hong Kong, U.S. ‘products 
have made comparatively small inroads 
against Western European and Japa- 
nese competition. Also, opportunities 
for American participation in business 
ventures are not fully exploited. In 


short, U.S. businessmen are believed to - 


be only skimming the cream off the 
trade and investment prospects in Hong 
Kong as many profitable connections 
beckon for attention. 


Growth Pace Maintained 

Hong Kong’s dynamic economic 
growth appears to have lasting 
strength, undiminished by increasing 
labor shortages and foreign market re- 
strictions. This strength is based on 
ample entrepreneural vitality and ver- 
satility, nourished by an exceedingly 
free private enterprise system. Al- 
though greatly expanded expenditures 
for public works resulted in the first 
deficit in many years, ample reserves 
are available to meet it. Even if taxes 
are increased—the Government has 
not indicated such a prospect—they are 
not likely to overburden the economy. 

Government and business have de- 
cided that the present rate of economic 
expansion is satisfactory, and that a 
public-supported development bank is 
not needed. Given reasonable access 
to foreign markets, continued economic 
progress is anticipated for Hong Kong, 
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Far East and Oceania 


bringing increased requirements for im- 
ported merchandise. 


Hong Kong Attracts ‘Smartest Money’ 


A U.S. banker recently characterized 
the soundness of foreign business ven- 
tures in the colony by saying that, de- 
spite political uncertainty, “some of 
the smartest money in the world” is in- 
vested there. A considerable number 
of Americans have already established 
operations there, and an _ increased 
tempo of new interest is apparent, 
stimulated by currency stability and 
convertibility, low taxation, freedom 
from tariffs and trade restraints, low 
wages, convenient location to markets, 
and effective ancillary services. 

Exports to Hong Kong can be ex- 
panded by revitalizing distributorships. 
While expanding business in certain 
ready-sale items is only a mild chal- 
lenge to U.S. suppliers, important in- 
creases in a wide range of products 
can take place only through re-awak- 
ened interest and dynamic marketing. 
Americans can participate more in 
heavy and light industry by augment- 
ing local capital with management 
skills and production techniques. Vari- 
ous fields open for U.S. promotional 
effort include hotels, advertising, mer- 
chandising, and management and tech- 
nical consultation. 


U.S. Trade Up Sharply 


U.S. exports to Hong Kong in the 
first 5 months amounted to $57.3 mil- 
lion as compared with $38.5 million 
last year, a gain of 49 percent; im- 
ports from the colony were $61.1 mil- 
lion this year as against $34.3 million 
in 1959, an increase of 79 percent. Our 
leading supplier position reached last 
year has been strengthened, and the 
United States now furnishes 13 percent 
of Hong Kong’s total purchases, com- 
pared with 10 percent last year. The 
U.S. market accounted for 21 percent 
of the colony’s exports in 1960 as com- 
pared with 17 percent last year. 

Chief gains in American sales were 
in raw cotton—refiecting continued in- 
dustry expansion and quality and price 
preferences. Significant increases were 
also registered in tobacco products, plas- 
tic moulding compounds, oranges, soy- 
beans, and airconditioning equipment. 
This business called for little more 
than routine selling effort. Some prog- 
ress was made in vitamins and miscel- 
laneous drug items, wheat, and account- 
ing and metal working machines. Sales 
of lubricants, industrial sewing ma- 
chines, tinplate, typewriters, antibiot- 
ics, nylon fabrics, film and refriger- 
ators remained at about the same level. 
Some decline occurred in exports of 






rayon fabrics, blackplate, aircraft parts 
and frozen poultry. 

This remarkable increase in overall 
trade should not obscure the fact that 
opportunities for the initiation and ex- 
pansion of sales of U.S. goods in many 
lines have yet to be cultivated. Pros- 
pects remain unexploited because dis- 
tributors are inactive in American 
lines; while U.S. principals are indif- 
ferent because of earlier export licens- 
ing difficulties now largely dissipated, 
or because they underestimate the 
market, believing it unworthy of a re- 
activation of outlets or other intensifi- 
cation of sales effort. 


Many Prospects Uncultivated 
Opportunities for developing a re- 
gional outlet approach to serve small 
but growing markets in nearby Asian 
countries are awaiting aggressive and 
imaginative development. Also, the 
bright prospects of participation in the 
colony’s industrial development, draw- 
ing upon ample local capital reserves, 
are having a too limited appeal. Al- 
though the American business commun- 
ity often cites the need for tax favors 


.to stimulate U.S. exports, particularly 


by smaller firms, tax benefits now avail- 
able to American firms organized un- 
der the China Trade Act to sell Amer- 
ican goods in Hong Kong only occa- 
sionally excite the curiosity of busi- 
nessmen. 

U.S. businessmen undertake the bulk 
of their sales to Hong Kong through 
local firms, mostly under British, Eu- 
ropean, Chinese and Japanese manage- 


ment. Trading histories of most of 
these foreign-owned firms is princi- 
pally with non-U.S. areas. There is 


but one American-owned merchandising 
establishment with international con- 
nections. In banking, American partici- 
pation has recently been advanced by 
the establishment of a third institu- 
tion. 

Standards of construction, electrical 
installations, engineering, etc. are pri- 
marily British with some other Euro- 
pean influence. Imported materials and 
equipment must often conform with 
foreign standards. American refriger- 
ation and airconditioning equipment is 
preferred in the market, but elevators, 
transformers, switchgear, and many 
other electrical items are mainly of non- 
United States origin, as are office ma- 
chinery, building materials, and con- 
struction equipment. American par- 
ticipation in industry and a number of 
service enterprises, although not exten- 
sive, is highly successful, and has in- 
troduced advanced methods and tech- 
niques contrasting sharply in some cases 
with less modern efforts of competitors. 
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Industry Federation Established 


A long-anticipated move to create an 
organization of industrialists to pro- 
mote industrial, marketing and overseas 
trading relations improvements has be- 
come a reality in the Federation of 
Hong Kong Industries. The colony’s 
very favorable foreign exchange posi- 
tion appears to flourish with earnings 
from tourism, a major invisible source, 
showing remaikable growth and prom- 
ise of even greater development. 

A joint business-Government commit- 
tee named by the Governor to study 
the need for a Government-financed de- 
velopment bank decided against such an 
institution. The decision is based on 
conclusions that capital is not lacking 
for development, that there are now 
very heavy expenditures by Govern- 
ment for capital projects, and that in- 
creased taxes might interfere with the 
highly favorable investment climate. 
Probably the strongest argument was 
voiced by the committee when it asked 
—why should Government direct avail- 
able capital into long term and heavily 
capitalized ventures when maximum 
employment and productive capacity 
are now derived from the use of com- 
paratively little capital? 





India 


Market Ripe With 
Opportunities 


HE enterprising U.S. trader and in- 

vestor will find India a market ripe 
with opportunities. Continued economic 
expansion, rising consumer and indus- 
trial needs, future development plans, 
encouragement of private foreign in- 
vestment, and the substantial economic 
aid commitments from abroad, are 
among the factors which enhance the 
outlook for American business. 


Third 5-Year Plan Scheduled 


As a consequence of India’s first and 
second 5-year plans, numerous trade 
and investment opportunities opened 
up, mainly for capital goods and basic 
essentials such as food, drugs, and 
chemicals. India’s third plan, begin- 
ning April 1, 1961, in addition to agri- 
cultural growth, continues to stress in- 
dustrialization. Top priority is to be 
assigned to projects insuring the rapid 
growth of agriculture, such as fertilizer 
production. Power and fuel production, 
export industries, expansion of facilities 
producing steel, machine tools, heavy 
machinery, and a wide range of indus- 
trial goods are other project catego- 
ries that will be favored in the next 
few years. 

The opportunity for doing business in 
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India is becoming highly competitive 
among the many world traders and in- 
vestors. Sharpening the competition 
are such factors as the shortage of 
foreign exchange to pay for accelerated 
industrial requirements; an austere im- 
port policy; lack of sufficient export 
earnings, and the resultant dependence 
on foreign sources for financial and 
technical assistance. 

In order to compete successfully, U.S. 
traders will find that they have to 
match price, credit terms, delivery 
schedules, and service agreements of- 
fered by European and Japanese sup- 
pliers. For many lines of goods a nor- 
mal trade offer may not be readily ac- 
ceptable, while an offer incorporating 
one or more of such features as the 
licensing of technical know-how, long- 
term financing, a phased manufacturing 
program, and equity participation in a 
manufacturing project, may be serious- 
ly entertained. In any event, frequent 
review. and careful exploration of 
changing conditions in the market are 
called for. 


P.L. 480 Agreements Up U.S. Trade 


U.S. trade with India during 1960 
is certain to surpass 1959 totals. U.S. 
exports to India continue to exceed im- 
ports from that country due mostly to 
the extraordinarily large shipments of 
foodgrains under P.L. 480 agreements. 
These shipments have boosted the 
United States to first place among In- 
dia’s suppliers, and this position is 
likely to be maintained for the next 
few years in view of the 4-year P.L. 
480 foodgrain agreement signed in May 
1960, under which the United States 
agreed to ship India $1.3 billion worth 
of wheat and other products. A sup- 
plemental agreement was signed in 
July 1960 for cotton valued at $42 mil- 
lion. 

U.S. exports to India totaled $318 
million for the period January-June 
1960, compared with $214 million dur- 
ing January-June 1959. Total for the 
full year 1959 was $336 million. 


In addition to foodgrains, most ex- 
port categories—such as unmanufac- 
tured cotton, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, industrial machinery, chemicals 
and related products, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and aircraft continued upward 
—while automobiles declined. The over- 
all good showing by U.S. exporters 
may be attributed to a number of fac- 
tors—financing provided under the $150 
million line of credit extended by the 
Export-Import Bank in June 1958; vari- 
ous loans by the Development Loan 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, fi- 
nancing provided by individual private 
American investors for U.S. equipment 
exported for use in a project in India, 
and India’s removal of discrimination 
against dollar area imports effective 
December 1959. 


Exports to U.S. Rise 

U.S. imports from India during 1960 
continued to advance and will prob- 
ably exceed 1959’s total of $207 mil- 


lion. Imports for January-June 1960 
registered $116 million compared with 
$102 million for the like period last 
year.. Increased purchases of spices, 
cotton manufactures, drugs and herbs, 
mainly accounted for the rise. Jute 
manufactures imports lagged, while tea 
imports were roughly equivalent. 


The interest of Indian businessmen 
in .U.S. products has been stimulated 
by the series of U.S. small industries 
exhibits held in New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay during the pe- 
riod October 1958 through February 
1960. Along with the exhibits, U.S. 
trade missions made up of Government 
and private business officials visited the 
marketing areas served by these focal 
cities. Numerous trade and investment 
opportunities evolved from these activi- 
ties. In addition, the United States 
participated in the World Agriculture 
Fair in New Delhi from December 1959 
through January 1960, displaying farm 
machinery and products which attracted 
many prospective purchasers. 


Participation in Trade Fairs Help 


_ Many private U.S. firms have partici- 
pated in these governmental trade fair 
programs. A number of firms are par- 
ticipating in a mobile trade fair, pri- 
vately sponsored, which will visit India 
in the fall of 1960. Apart from actual 
displays of goods, indications are that 
many American firms have not been 
doing as good a selling job in India as 
they might. Representatives from Eu- 
ropean and Japanese companies re- 
portedly are active in soliciting new 
business; trade ties with the United 
Kingdom are traditionally close. 


In order to maintain their position 
or gain a foothold in the Indian market, 
U.S. firms must establish or reaffirm 
strong agency relationships, take a per- 
sonal interest in the trend of its In- 
dian business operations through on- 
the-spot, periodic visits, and follow 
through expeditiously on trade leads 
with catalogue, price, and servicing in- 
formation tailored or adaptable to In- 
dian requirements. 


Import Restrictions Relaxed 

While India’s import policy for Ap- 
ril-September 1960 continued restric- 
tive, it provided more liberal allocations 
of foreign exchange for industrial raw 
materials and a few other essential 
commodities. Import quotas were in- 
creased for 21 items including nonfer- 
rous metals, industrial exhaust fans 
and blowers, lightning  arresters, 
switches, water meters, watches, and 
air- and oil-circuit breakers. Import 
prohibitions and reduced quotas were 
imposed on about 50 items made or 
produced in India. These include 
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leather-belting saws, files, rasps, boiler 
tubes, antimony ingots, hydrosulphite 
of soda, and certain automobile parts. 

The import policy for October 1960- 
March 1961 is not expected to involve 
any fundamental change in restric- 
tions. While India’s export earnings 
are increasing, the improvement is:still 
insufficient to pay for the huge import 
requirements entailed in its economic 
development plans. Foreign exchange 
reserves have been declining and India 
is looking particularly to the United 
States, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and the U.S.S.R. to provide the 
financial and technical assistance to 
carry out future programs. Aid com- 
mitments by a number of countries have 
already been made for the next few 
years; additional ones may be forth- 
coming in the near future when the 
IBRD once again convenes India’s 
creditors for an assessment of India’s 
economic needs. To date, the United 
States, by far, has been the major con- 
tributor of aid to India and has pro- 
vided over $3.5 billion in loans and 
grants since 1951. 


Foreign Investment Encouraged 


Private investment in India continues 
to show bullish tendencies. Business 
has been encouraged by the Govern- 
ment’s streamlining of industrial licens- 
ing procedures, opening up to private 
investors fields formerly reserved for 
governmental development—synthetic 
rubber, fertilizer, oil exploration for 
example—and refraining from imposi- 
tion of new taxes affecting business. 
Private business in India has been 
urged by the Government to seek for- 
eign equity participation in new indus- 
trial ventures. This is virtually essen- 
tial if the project involves the impor- 
tation of a significant value of capital 
equipment, since foreign exchange 
might not otherwise be made available 
from official holdings. 

Incentives offered to new industries 
plus India’s market potential and cur- 
rent trading restrictions have spurred 
the interest of foreign investors. Pri- 
vate foreign investment was estimated 
at slightly over $1 billion by 1959, of 
which 80 percent is British and 12 per- 
cent U.S. investment. Under an agree- 
ment between India and the United 
States, an investment center is to be 
established in India to promote the in- 
flow of foreign private investment cap- 
ital. It will provide technical facilities 
for capital sources, preparing prospec- 
tuses, and assisting negotiations. 


Canadian wheat and flour exports 
during July-June 1959-60 totaled 279 
million bushels, 7 percent below the 300 
million exported the previous year, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

Exports to Europe were down 24 mil- 
lion bushels. Those to the Western 
Hemisphere were only slightly below 
last year. 
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U.S. Trade Prospects Dim; 
Selling Efforts Needed 


OSPECTS for enlarged U.S. trade 

in the Indonesian market in the im- 
mediate future cannot be considered 
promising, in view of the lack of gen- 
eral improvement in the country’s eco- 
nomic activity during the first half of 
1960. 

Indonesia’s current economic stagna- 
tion is due, separately and in combina- 
tion, to a number of political as well 
as economic factors, the early solutions 
to which are not in sight. Other than 
the fact that food production and food 
imports appear to be keeping pace with 
the country’s increase in population, 
economic indicators are not encourag- 
ing. The outlook for the remainder of 
the current year appears to be for a pe- 
riod of continued inflation, continued 
shortages of consumer goods, and over- 
all austere living conditions. 


More Sales Effort Needed 


This dark picture does not rule out 
completely, however, the existence of 
individual attractive opportunities for 
American business interests. Recent re- 
ports from Indonesia cite a number of 
cases—such as newsprint, electrical 
equipment, business machines, and ve- 
hicular spare parts—where sharp ex- 
amination by U.S. companies of the 
local situation, coupled with patient, 
personalized salesmanship, has resulted 
in the placement of considerable new 
business. Such examples of alert selling 
against the background of national aus- 
terity and restrictive trade regulations, 
if increased, could represent a turning 
point from that of the past several years 
during which many lines of American 
products have been losing ground in the 
Indonesian market. 

In the final analysis, the degree to 
which old export business can be main- 
tained and new business developed de- 
pends largely on the willingness of U.S. 
industry to make special effort—ferret 
out opportunities, decide which ones are 
worth cultivating, and go after the busi- 
ness in a hard-selling fashion. 


Trade Above Low Levels of ‘59 


The levels of both Indonesia exports 
and imports ran at significantly higher 
levels in the first half of 1960 than in 
the depressed year 1959, but still be- 
low most other postwar years. U.S. 
exports to Indonesia in the first 5 
months of 1960 amounted to $41.3 mil- 
lion, a 24-percent rise over those in the 
preceding 5 months and nearly double 
those in the corresponding 1959 period, 
with heavy increases particularly in 


shipments of electrical machinery, au- 
tomotive parts and accessories, cotton, 
and wheat flour. 

U.S. imports from Indonesia in the 
first 5 months of the year, amounting 
to $85.8 million, were only 3 percent 
above imports in the corresponding 
1959 period but 17 percent above the 
level of the preceding 5 months, with 
increases in rubber, tobacco, and other 
vegetable products particularly heavy. 

Preliminary figures for the first half 
of 1960 indicate that the United States 
remained among Indonesia’s best cus- 
tomers and that it also maintained its 
position as the leading supplying coun- 
try, followed by Japan, West Germany, 
communist China, and the United King- 
dom, in that order. The most signifi- 
cant recent change in supplying coun- 
tries has been the increased importance 
of communist China which is expected 
to supply more than 10 percent of In- 
donesia’s imports in 1960. The rest of 
the Soviet bloc regularly supplies only 
1 to 2 percent of Indonesia’s total im- 
ports, although a new trade agreement 
recently signed with the U.S.S.R. states 
an intention of tripling the level of 
trade between the two countries. 


Inflation, Shortages Continue 


At midyear, adverse factors in local 
business situations included a contin- 
ued expansion in the money supply at 
a rate much faster than the increase 
in goods and services. The price level 
in Djakarta of basic commodities had 
risen a further 20 percent during the 
first half-year. Despite the Govern- 
ment’s obvious recognition of the need 
for stepped-up imports as an anti-in- 
flation tool and its more liberal foreign 
exchange allocations since mid-1959, im- . 
ports continued at a low level, reflect- 
ing in part problems involving chronic 
port congestion and shortages of trans- 
portation and distribution facilities. 
Concern was expressed that the gen- 
eral shortage of imported goods would 
become more severe in coming months. 

Indonesia’s export trade, proceeds 
from which closely regulate the level 
of imports that can be afforded, also 
appeared headed for a rather serious 
decline. Preliminary export registra- 
tions for June—exclusive of oil, tin, 
and bauxite—were down 13 percent 
from May, and this level, lower than 
in any month in the last half of 1959, 
might decline further in July. This de- 
velopment is attributed in large mea- 
sure to inaction on the part of local 
traders in their anticipation of new 
Government export regulations. Mean- 
while, export business is slack and no 
significant rise in foreign prices is ex- 
pected which would compensate—as it 
has so often done in the past—for the 
lost volume of trade. 


Some Factors Favorable 


At the same time, several mitigating 
factors on the favorable side—from the 
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standpoint of U.S. traders—should be 


noted. Negotiations are currently un- 
derway between Governments of the 
United States and Indonesia for a third 
P.L. 480 agreement covering the sale 
of U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and the amount to be covered by 
the agreement is more than the com- 
binec sales under the previous two 
agreements. 

Indonesia’s continued efforts to di- 
vorce itself from all dependence on 
former Netherlands sources of supply, 
and the still-evolving changes in Indo- 
nesia’s trade mechanism whereby a 
single successful sales contract can rep- 
resent large-scale business also augurs 
well for an increased American share 
in the Indonesian market. Personal, 
on-the-spot acquaintance, however, 
with the trade mechanism and the new 
purchasing officials, a demonstration of 
honest business friendship, and the ac- 
quiring of direct knowledge of indi- 
vidual trading possibilities are consid- 
ered crucial in developing Indonesian 
trade openings. 


Investment Situation Unattractive 


As in the past recent periods, Indo- 
nesia’s investment climate remains un- 
attractive and inactivity characterizes 
this aspect of the economy. No impor- 
tant actions were taken by the Foreign 
Investment Council in the first half of 
1960. Foreign capital investment on 
the whole probably declined slightly, 
and potential investors remained wary 
of the country’s economic and political 
problems. The lack of a clear delinea- 
tion of the respective roles of the state 
and private enterprise in the economy, 
is one factor in the uncertainty which 
prevails. ; 








Japan 








Japan Sustains High 


Economic Tempo 


USTAINED economic growth in Ja- 
pan offers increased opportunities 
for U.S. businessmen. 

The evidence is clear that the tempo 
of economic activity, although less rapid 
than in the recent past, is on a high 
level and likely to continue high 
through 1960 and into 1961. Consumer 
and industrial demand is vigorous. En- 
hancing these favorable factors for 
U.S. businessmen are Japan’s record 
foreign exchange holdings, the slow but 
gradual easing of restrictions on im- 
ports, and on private foreign. invest- 
ment. 


U.S. Exports Up; Further Rise Seen 


U.S. shipments to Japan for the first 
half of this year amounted to $648 mil- 
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lion, an increase of $210 million over 
January-June last year. This marked 
improvement is due largely to signifi- 
cantly larger shipments of such raw 
materials as ferrous scrap, raw cotton, 
synthetic rubber, and wood pulp, al- 
though a modest but important expan- 
sion was recorded in shipments of manu- 
factured goods. 

Although no major shift is expected 
in the overall pattern of U.S. exports 
to Japan in the near future, some minor 
changes may be expected. Raw cotton, 
metals and minerals, and petroleum 
and petroleum products will, as in the 
past, make up the bulk of U.S. ship- 
ments. Exports of foodstuffs, particu- 
larly grains, also will probably remain 
high, but increased domestic production 
in Japan will tend to hold down any 
substantial increase in this category. 

The Japanese petrochemical, elec- 
tronic, synthetic fiber, and machinery 
and equipment industries, among others, 
are all undergoing development or sig- 
nificant expansion. Domestic industry 
in Japan, at least for the time being, 
appears unable to provide all the needed 
capital goods, which opens opportuni- 
ties for U.S. suppliers. This seems to 
be especially true of specialized ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

At the same time, there is a grow- 
ing interest among Japanese producers 
in some of the newer industrial tech- 
niques, including automation, and the 
use of improved quality control meth- 
ods. Opportunities now exist for the 
sale of such U.S: equipment and tech- 
niques, and this market is expected to 
grow as the Japanese become increas- 
ingly aware of the important role such 
equipment and techniques can play in 
industry and commerce. 


Import Budget Increased 


The Japanese Government is cogni- 
zant of these growing import require- 
ments for raw materials, capital goods, 
and industrial know-how as is shown by 
the most recent import budget. For 
the period April-September 1960, $2,- 
624 million has been set aside to pay 
for imports. This is the largest amount 
of foreign exchange ever provided for 
imports for a 6-month period. By in- 
creasing the size of the import budget, 
the Japanese Government hopes that 
the importer will purchase under an 
allocation system about the same 
amount that he would buy in an un- 
restricted economy, and that a mini- 
mum of disruption will occur when 
the restrictions are gradually eased. 

The value of Japan’s imports from 
all sources for January through June 
this year reached $2,243 million (c.i.-f.), 
slightly more than 29 percent above 
January-June 1959; this total was sec- 
ond only to the record level of imports 
registered in January-June 1957. Ja- 
pan’s exports for the first semester of 
1960, $1,842 million (f.o.b.), established 








a new record and were almost 20 per- 
cent higher than the level achieved 
during the comparable period in 1959. 

The U.S. share of Japan’s total ex- 
ports amounted to 30 percent, accord- 
ing to latest available Japanese trade 
data covering the first 5 months of this 
year, as compared with 28 percent in 
the corresponding period of 1959, and 
the U.S. share of Japan’s imports rose 
to 35 percent from the 33 percent re- 
corded in the January-May period of 
1959. 

U.S. imports from Japan for the first 
half of 1960 amounted to $575.5 mil- 
lion, according to U.S. data, an in- 
crease of 26 percent over the first half 
of 1959. Japan became our second 
largest supplier, after Canada, in this 
6-month period, replacing the United 
Kingdom. 


Trade Liberalization Lags 


Limited liberalization measures were 
put into effect by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment during recent months. Al- 
though these steps have eased some- 
what the import-depressing effect of 
the restrictive system, discrimination 
against the dollar area still exists; all 
imports continue to be subject to licen- 
sing with a significant degree of admin- 
istrative discretion involved in the li- 
censing system and only minor liberali- 
zation of controls over imports of manu- 
factured goods. 

Some of the more important trade 
liberalization measures taken include 
expansion of the Automatic Approval 
(AA) portion of the import budget to 
$970 million for April-September 1960 
—this is 40 percent of the entire budget 
compared with 31.5 percent for the 
preceding 6 months period; addition of 
about 250 items to the AA list, bring- 
ing the total covered by this more lib- 
eral import system to 1,067; further 
reduction in discrimination by the ad- 
dition of iron and steel scrap, tallow, 
unrefined lard and hides and skins to 
the list of items importable from the 
dollar area under the AA system—cur- 
rently only pig iron, soybeans and re- 
fined lard are not permitted import 
from the dollar area under this sys- 
tem; and expansion of the Automatic 
Fund Allocation (AFA) system which 
now has an import allocation of $30 
million and covers about 200 items 
mainly specified machinery but also in- 
cludes a limited number of consumer 
items. 

The Japanese Government has indi- 
cated that pig iron and soybeans will 
be permitted import from the. dollar 
area under the AA system around Oc- 
tober of this year. Such action would 


eliminate dollar discrimination under 
the AA system, except for refined lard. 
The Japanese also have announced that 
raw cotton and raw wool would be 
transferred from the more restrictive 
Funds Allocation (FA) to the AA sys- 
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tem, probably early next year. Addi- 
tional liberalization moves are expected 
to take place during the year, particu- 
larly for manufactured goods, as a con- 
sequence of the studies which it is un- 
derstood certain Japanese Government 
agencies have been making since early 
this year as to the impact of liberaliza- 
tion on industry, trade, and agriculture. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Increase 

For the first 6 months of this year 
Japan recorded a balance-of-payments 
deficit on current transactions of $79 
million compared with a surplus of $13 
million in the like period last year. 
The deficit on current transactions, 
however, was more than offset by net 
capital receipts of $200 million, and for- 
eign exchange reserves increased by 
$129 million. The current account defi- 
cit which has occurred in 5 of the first 
6 months of this year is due almost en- 
tirely to a merchandise account deficit. 
Invisibles, which include special dollar 
receipts, are in approximate balance. 

The buoyant factor in Japan’s inter- 
national transactions this year has been 
the net receipt of $180 million in the 
short-term capital account. This re- 
flects the increase in short-term im- 
port credit outstanding, and impact 
loans received. The net receipts on 
short-term capital account exceed con- 
siderably the estimated $84 million net 
receipts for the same period of 1959. 
Japan’s foreign exchange reserves con- 
tinue to record monthly highs, reach- 
ing $1.451 million on June 30. 


Exchange Restrictions Eased 


In view of these excellent foreign ex- 
change balances, the Japanese an- 
nounced several measures amounting 
to a relaxation of exchange restric- 
tions. Starting April 1, trading firms, 
under certain conditions, now are per- 
mitted to retain foreign currency and, 
effective July 1, a new category of non- 
resident convertible yen was created. 

Under the new system, nonresidents 
are permitted to hold a special cate- 
gory of yen bank deposits which are 
freely convertible into other curren- 
cies. These balances are transferable 
to other nonresident accounts and may 
be utilized for the payment of Japanese 
goods for export. 

In related actions, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment increased the travel allowance 
for Japanese business travel abroad and 
announced certain liberalization of the 
rules for foreign investment in Japa- 
nesé securities. Under the new rules, 
foreign investors may now accumulate 
up to 15 percent interest in unrestricted 
companies, and a 10-percent interest in 
restricted companies (public utilities, 
banks, ete.), compared with previous 
limitations of 8 percent and 5 percent 
respectively. The changes further pro- 
vide that foreign investors wishing to 
repatriate their capital may now do so 
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on three equal installments after a wait- 
ing period of 2 years, instead of in 
five installments as heretofore. 

The increased foreign exchange re- 
serves also may be one of the main rea- 
sons for the apparent speed-up and 
more liberal consideration of technical 
licensing applications. Another major 
factor contributing to increased ap- 
proval of pending licensing and other 
investment applications was the intro- 
duction of a “conditional approval” pro- 
cedure whereby the Japanese Govern- 
ment reserved the right to delay re- 
mittances during periods of balance-of- 
payments difficulty until such time as 
Japan’s financial position improved. 
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Foreign Exchange Devoted 
To Capital Goods 


REAN imports of U.S. goods so 

far this year are considerably 
higher than the comparable period in 
1959. Significant cuts in direct U.S. 
economic assistance, however, com- 
bined with a drying up of the aid pipe- 
line suggest a generally lower level of 
import demand. Also, resumption of 
Japan-Korea trade relations will mean 
increased competition in the Korean 
market from Japanese merchants. 

Increases in foreign exchange avail- 
ability due to Korea’s own export earn- 
ings may help to cushion the drop in 
aid. Similarly, Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) disbursements may also tend to 
offset the decline. Because of policies 
tying DLF loans to purchases in the 
U.S., a given amount of such loans 
could possibly more than make up for 
a decline of two or three times that 
amount in ICA funds, since the latter 
calls for “world-wide” procurement on 
a lowest-landed-cost basis. 

It is conceded that in bidding on 
ICA-financed imports, the Japanese 
supplier has the advantage of proxim- 
ity and perhaps also in delivery time 
over his American counterpart. West 
European manufacturers and export- 
ers do not have these same advantages; 
nevertheless, they have been getting an 
increased share of the Korean market 
in chemicals, machinery, transport 
equipment, and other manufactured 
goods. U.S. exporters will need to step 
up their efforts to capture more of 
this aid-financed market. They must do 
the same to obtain a larger share of 
imports financed with Korea’s own for- 
eign exchange earnings. 


Capital Goods Needed 


As with most of the lesser developed 
nations, Korea is anxious to indus- 


trialize, and therefore allocates a con- 
siderable portion of its foreign ex- 
change earnings for the purchase of 
capital goods and essential raw mate- 
rials rather than consumer items. 
Among the commodities making up the 
bulk of Korea’s present imports are 
industrial and agricultural chemicals, 
dyestuffs, medical and scientific instru- 
ments and equipment, measuring, test- 
ing, surveying and drafting equip- 
ment, metals and metal _ products, 
paper, synthetic textile yarns, photo- 
graphic chemicals, and transportation 
equipment. 

The Korean market for these goods 
is more varied than it is large in most 
specific items, and American manufac- 
turers cannot be expected to tailor their 
production to meet specialized needs of 
the limited Korean market. U.S. manu- 
facturers might well consider the pos- 
sibility of developing or adapting prod- 
ucts to meet the requirements of addi- 
tional countries in Asia or at similar 
stages of development’ elsewhere. 
Moreover, it will become increasingly 
necessary to provide servicing and tech- 
nical advice in order to meet European 
and Japanese competition. 


More Aggressive Selling Necessary 


Similarly, in light of the formidable 
competition, particularly West German 
and Japanese, modifications are indi- 
cated in the method of doing business 
if the United States is to get the or- 
ders. The U.S. exporter might well 
consider offering Korean purchasers 
especially attractive terms with a view 
to building up a strong foundation for 
future sales in a market where there 
is already favorable acceptance of 
American-made goods. Among other 
considerations, sales on credit should 
not be disdained, particularly where 
these are the only means of initiating 
trade. Insisting on irrevocable letters 
of credit is undoubtedly the safest way 
of doing business with a “young” coun- 
try such as Korea, but it may often 
result in little or no business at all. 
Exporters of other countries, West Ger- 
mans in particular, seem prepared to 
take some risks of this kind; such a 
policy has appeared to be profitable. 

U.S. exports to Korea for January- 
June 1960 amounted to $86.4 million, 
according to official U.S. trade statis- 
tics, an increase of $22.4 million over 
the like 6 months last year. Available 
Korean data indicate that during the 
first 5 months of this year, the United 
States furnished $55 million or ap- 
proximately 36 percent of Korea’s total 
imports, and took approximately $3 
million or 30 percent of Korea’s ex- 
ports in return. Of this $55 million 
share, $47 million was ICA financed, 
representing 44 percent of imports so 
financed. The balance, $8 million, or 
14 percent of imports financed from this 
source, came from Korea’s own for- 
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eign exchange reserves. These percent- 
ages showed only a small change from 
the previous year. Breadgrains and cot- 
ton account for about 75 percent of 
the total ICA-financed imports from the 
United States. 

So far, there has been relatively lit- 
tle investor response to Korea’s foreign 
investment law. The implementing 
Presidential Decree which requires the 
foreign investor to buy his dollars for 
remission of profits, or repatriation of 
capital at the free market rate, is an 
important inhibiting factor in a gen- 
erally still uncertain situation. 








Malaya 








Light Manufacturing 
Capital Sought 


ITH a developing economy and 

general prosperity, the outlook is 
for a continued high level of trade for 
the Federation of Malaya throughout 
1960. The present favorable situation, 
together with the removal of the last 
remaining restrictions on imports from 
the dollar area, provides real oppor- 
tunity for increased sales of U.S. goods. 


Trade Levels High 


The Federation’s trade position is 
stronger than at any time since the 
Korean War. In the first 5 months of 
this year, with exports valued at M$1,- 
233.8 million and imports at M$865.9 
million, the favorable trade balance 
amounted to M$367.9 million (approxi- 
mately M$3 — US$1). Since exports 
for the full year 1959 were M$1,671 
million and imports M$1,020 million, 
this record for 5 months is at much 
higher level than that of last year. 

The increased export trade primarily 
reflects the excellent price for rubber 
which has prevailed this year; about 
70 percent of the Federation’s exports 
consist of this single commodity. The 
continued outlook for rubber is favor- 
able, despite some recent price slip- 
page. The tin export quota imposed 
under the International Tin Agreement 
has been increased and prospects for 
iron ore and other export products also 
generally are good. The over-all level 
of production and trade therefore is 
expected to remain high and to show 
further increases in the near-term fu- 
ture. 

U.S. trade with the Federation has 
shown considerable increase in the first 
part of this year with exports for the 
January-May period at US$6.7 million 
compared with slightly less than $3 
million in the like period of 1959. Ship- 
ments of machinery and tractors, tex- 
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tiles, office supplies, and photographic 
goods were among the commodities 
shipped in notably larger quantities 
than in 1959. 


U.S. Commercial Office Opened 


A Department of Commerce team vis- 
ited the Federation to assist in the es- 
tablishment of a new Commercial Sec- 
tion and Library of the U.S. Embassy 
in Kuala Lumpur and to study the 
market potential. With the opening of 
this office, located in the business dis- 
trict of the city, and the appointment 
of a Commercial Attache, more serv- 
ices are now available to American 
businessmen interested in commercial 
relations with the Federation. 

The Federation offers opportunities 
for the increased sales of both capital 
equipment and some types of consumer 
goods. The country’s second 5-year de- 
velopment plan, outlining public invest- 
ment for the period 1961-5, is being fi- 
nalized but is known to include pro- 
grams for continued expansion of trans- 
portation and communication facilities 
already started. In addition, private 
firms are increasing their operations, 
including the building of new manu- 
facturing plants. In view of the aver- 
age high level of income (for Asia), 
the general prosperity of the country, 
and the lack of import restrictions, 
strong selling efforts for selected types 
of consumer goods can pay off in in- 
creased sales. 


New Investments Encouraged 

The Federation continues its efforts 
to attract new investment, especially in 
light manufacturing. As of the end of 
May, 36 firms had received pioneer 
status under the Pioneer Industries 
(Relief from Income Tax) legislation 
of 1958, with 22 of these firms already 
in production and the others expected 
to begin production shortly. Compa- 
nies having pioneer status had a total 
nominal capital of almost M$79 mil- 
lion with M$33 million paid-in capital. 
Of the paid-in capital which came from 
abroad, the largest share was from the 
United Kingdom with more than M$9 
million. The United States, fourth 
among the 10 foreign countries repre- 
sented, had supplied M$2 million. 





Pakistan 











Investment by U.S. 
Capital Invited 


AKISTAN offers significant oppor- 

tunities for U.S. traders and in- 
vestors. 

Recent major developments support- 
ing this favorable outlook include con- 





tinued improvement in Pakistan’s ex- 
ternal finances; a partial relaxation of 
import restrictions; inauguration of a 
comprehensive new economic develop- 
ment plan; expectation of early agree- 
ment on the vast Indus Basin Project, 
and announcement of significant new 
tax concessions aimed at attracting for- 
eign investors. 









U.S. Leading Supplier 


Largely on the basis of stepped-up 
exports of P.L. 480 wheat, U.S. exports 
to Pakistan, so far this year, are far 
ahead of the 1959 pace when they were 
valued at $103.7 million for the en- 
tire year. For the first 6 months of 
1960, U.S. exports to Pakistan were 
valued at $82.5 million, indicative of a 
strengthening of the 1955 U.S. position 
as Pakistan’s leading supplier. 

In addition to wheat, other U.S. com- 
modities running well ahead of 1959 
include tallow, engines, turbines and 
parts, construction machinery, tractors, 
motor trucks, and medicinal and phar- 
maceutical specialties. Some declines 
appear in shipments of rice, cotton-seed 
oil, raw cotton, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, metal manufactures, and railway 
transport equipment. 

U.S. imports from Pakistan for Jan- 
uary-June 1960 were valued at $21.6 
million, a rate in excess of that in 
1959 when annual imports from that 
source were worth slightly less than 
$35 million. The accelerated rate, 
which may not be maintained through- 
out the year, is largely the result of 
sharply upped imports of Pakistan’s 
gray cotton cloth. In the first 5 months 
of 1960, such imports already almost 
equalled the 1959 total of 7.9 million 
square yards valued at $949 thousand, 
and contrast sharply with 1958 when 
imports from Pakistan amounted only 
to 28 thousand yards valued at $15 
thousand. 

A 5-member U.S. Department of 
Commerce trade team of businessmen 
which toured Pakistan in early 1960 
developed more than 300 trade and in- 
vestment opportunities and _ reported 
the existence of a large potential 
market for U.S. capital goods and tech- 
nical services. It warned, however, 
that American manufacturers and sup- 
pliers “are losing potential business by 
not contacting the area more frequently 
and by not appointing appropriate 
agents or representatives in _ both 
Wings of the country.” 


Second 5-Year Plan Approved 

Pakistan’s second 5-year plan (July 
1960-June 1965) was formally approved 
during 1960. It involves a total esti- 
mated outlay of $3,990 million, includ- 
ing $1,260 million in the private sector, 
with a foreign exchange component of 
$1,365 million. 

Total expenditures by major fields 
are as follows (in millions of dollars) : 
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Industry, fuels and minerals, $1,029; 
water and power, $711.9; transporta- 
tion and communications, $703.5; ag- 
riculture and village aid, $634.2; hous- 
ing and resettlement, $596.4; and 
health, education, manpower, and so- 
cial services, $315. Foreign exchange 
costs of the plan are expected to come 
from foreign aid and loans, supple- 
mented by private foreign investment. 

This program should mean increased 
imports of construction, excavating and 
mining equipment, power-generating 
machinery, textile, and other industrial 
machinery, electrical and transporta- 
tion equipment, iron and steel mill 
products, and metal manufactures. 

The World Bank’s plan for the $1 
billion Indus Basin Project which pro- 
vides for a division between India and 
Pakistan of disputed irrigation waters 
is expected to gain final approval this 
fall. The 10-year project involves the 
construction of a vast complex of dams 
and irrigation facilities and will cre- 
ate heavy demand for construction and 
earthmoving equipment, vehicles, and 
engineering services. 


Import Policy Liberalized 

On June 24, the Government an- 
nounced a substantially liberalized im- 
port policy which placed some 28 items 
on virtual open general license for the 
July-December shipping period. When 
importers have used their initial im- 
port quotas, they may apply for addi- 
tional licenses. Subsequently, the al- 
location of an extra $10.5 million for 
imports of industrial raw materials 
during the same period was announced. 

The Pakistan Government continued 
its efforts to obtain maximum partici- 
pation from domestic and foreign pri- 
vate enterprise in the country’s eco- 
nomic development by tax cuts and 
other concessions. As a result, effec- 
tive July 1, the tax applicable to a 
U.S. company operating an industrial 
subsidiary in Pakistan was reduced 
from more than 60 to less than 50 per- 
cent, an existing tax holiday for cer- 
tain new industries was liberalized and 
extended to cover a 4-6 year period, 
and import duties on a wide range of 
industrial raw materials were lowered. 

On August 17 the U.S. Senate ap- 
proved the Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce with Pakistan which had 
been signed in November 1959. This 
treaty contains provisions on basic per- 
sonal freedoms; the status and treat- 
ment of persons and corporations; pro- 
tection of persons and property; treat- 
ment of imports and exports; exchange 
regulations, and other matters affect- 
ing the status and activities of the citi- 
zens and enterprises of each country. 
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Philippines — 








.to exporters. 


Market for Industrial 
Materials on Rise 


POTENTIAL for increasing U.S. 

exports exists in the Philippines 
in view of improved Philippine reserves 
situation and partial decontrol meas- 
ures. A great deal more work and 
imagination on the part of U.S. traders 
is required, however, to make this po- 
tential materialize. 


The Philippine economy has main- 
tained in the first half of 1960 the up- 
swing in growth resumed in 1959. Pro- 
duction has increased in both volume 
and value, over the. comparable period 
of the preceding year, to the point 
where it now is keeping pace with the 
increase in population. Continued tight 
import and export restrictions have 
held foreign exchange receipts and ex- 
penditures in approximate balance, re- 
sulting also in a continued rise in in- 
ternational reserves throughout the 
year. A continuing tight money situa- 
tion, however, has caused the Central 
Bank to adopt several measures in an 
attempt to relieve the difficulty. 

At the end of April, in response to 
Congressional and public demands, the 
Central Bank initiated a partial decon- 
trol program by allowing 25 percent of 
most purchases of foreign exchange to 
be made at a “free market” rate of 
3.20 pesos to the dollar rather than at 
the official rate of 2 pesos to the dollar. 

The plan is to increase the percent- 
age of transactions in the “free market” 
area each year until 100 percent is 
reached. Although the policy, after 
initial mechanical problems were over- 
come, began to operate more smoothly 
by summer, it is still too early to de- 
termine its full effect on the economy. 
At first glance it would appear that 
the percentage is too small to make any 
substantial difference in established 
trade patterns except for a possible re- 
distribution of income from importers 
Even this is bound to be 
slight, however, because of the relative 
inelasticity of supply and demand for 
Philippine- exports. Bearing this in 
mind, a sudden stimulus to exports is 
not expected. 


Capital Goods Imports Rise 


The changing pattern of Philippine 
imports of U.S. products, apparent in 
recent years, continues with an increas- 
ing share of the trade in industrial 
materials and machinery and a rela- 
tive decline in finished goods. This 
shift has been attributed partially to 
the Government’s industrialization pro- 
gram, as well as to competition from 


other countries able to supply many of 
the finished consumer goods desired by 
the Filipinos at a lower price than the 
formerly preferred U.S. product. 


This does not mean that the Filipino 
has lost his preference for American 
items and brands, gained from 50 years 
association with this country, and that, 
therefore, the market is lost. It does 
mean, however, that more aggressive 
selling, more liberal credit terms, and 
more attention to local preferences and 
needs in product design and operation 
are required than in the past. 


Trade, Investment Leads Cited 


The U.S. Trade Mission which vis- 
ited the Philippines in Mafch and Ap- 
ril returned with examples of specific 
trade opportunities. Among these are 
requests for chemicals and drugs, food- 
stuffs, many types of machinery, ra- 
dios and electronic parts, and textiles. 
In many cases a prerequisite to the 
trade opportunity is some sort of lib- 
eral financing. 

This is probably one of the more 
important keys which U.S. traders will 
have to use if they intend to open doors 
to a larger share in the Philippine 
trade. It probably will be necessary 
for the manufacturer himself to ex- 
tend the credit rather than expecting 
his distributor or wholesaler to do it. 
If a product meeting local tastes and 
needs can be imported competitively and 
financed more generously than at pres- 
ent the demand will probably rise to 
the occasion. 

The level of U.S. exports to the Phil- 
ippines increased approximately 20 per- 
cent in the first five months of 1960 
over the comparable 1959 period, or 
from $107 million to $127 million. Im- 
ports from the Philippines have re- 
mained at about the same level—$124.1 
million compared to $124.3 million in 
the like period of 1959. 

Commodity categories continue to 
shift away from finished consumer 
goods to industrial materials and ma- 
chinery, the general trend in recent 
years. 

Industrialization doubtlessly will con- 
tinue to modify previously traditional 
patterns, although it appears that fu- 
ture changes will now take place with- 
in the category rather than between 
categories. It is difficult to predict 
future Philippine business outlook be- 
cause of the complexity of its controls 
and restrictions. Introduction of grad- 
ual decontrol is an illustration in point 
for it adds to the uncertainty by not 
clarifying the situation in exact terms. 

Despite this, the trend over the past 
few years has been to maintain U.S. 
supremacy as the major trading part- 
ner, albeit on a reduced scale and in 
changing commodity areas. There is 
little indication that Japan, which has 
been increasing its share each year, 
will displace the U.S. as the dominant 
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trading force in the Philippines, so long 
as American traders maintain competi- 
tive products. 

Japanese and German delegations 
met with Philippine officials in attempts 
to arrive at accords that would bene- 


fit their respective countries. The Ja- 
panese began negotiations for a treaty 
of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion. The Germans were interested in 
expanding their international trade and 
investment. Neither country was suc- 
cessful in its pursuits although new 
discussions with Japan are being held 
in an attempt to conclude a treaty. 
The Germans indicated that, despite 
what they consider the unrealistic valu- 
ation of the peso, they would be inter- 
ested in trade and investment if guar- 
antees against discrimination and as- 
surances of profit remittance and cap- 
ital repatriation could be obtained. No 
understanding on these matters between 
the two countries was reached. 


Investors Wary of Policy 


Although new capital investment— 
from both domestic and foreign sources 
—in the first quarter of 1960, at 31.7 
million pesos, was 85 percent above 
that of the fourth quarter of 1959, the 
general feeling of most foreign invest- 
ors is one of caution. This is due 
largely to concern over the continued 
emphasis on “Filipino First,” which in 
their view seems to discriminate against 
aliens, particularly in the Central 
Bank’s allocation of foreign exchange. 
In view of this feeling some subsidiaries 
of U.S. firms have offered shares to 
Filipino investors and one firm an- 
nounced it would sell all of its Philip- 
pine company to local investors. 


Economy Shows Progress 


The progress shown by the Philip- 
pine economy has manifested itself in 
a number of ways, including increased 
production and increased foreign ex- 
change holdings. From January to 
August reserves rose from $158.9 mil- 
lion to $201.3 million. The cost of liv- 
ing has held fairly firm. Although the 
available money supply has continued 
tight throughout the year, sufficient 
capital apparently has been available 
to allow an expansion of the domestit 
credit supply since the first of the year. 

The increase in production, which al- 
lowed the gross national product to in- 
crease 4.2 percent in real terms in 1959, 
continued into 1960. Copra, abaca, logs, 
and sugar volumes were considerably 
above that of the comparable 1959 pe- 
riod while the total value of major ag- 
ricultural export crops was up 18 per- 
cent. Mineral production also improved 
slightly over the comparable 1959 pe- 
riod. The Philippines also received an 
additional U.S. quota of 176,000 short 
tons of sugar for this year, thereby 
allowing exports of almost one-third of 
the country’s 1959-60 sugar surplus to 
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only the most profitable market for 
their high production cost commodity. 
The Philippine performance, so far 
this year, appears to be duplicating the 
improved record of 1959 when for the 
first time in 20 years the country was 
able to rebuild its foreign exchange 
holdings and show a favorable balance 
of trade. These achievements made 
possible a somewhat more flexible ex- 
ternal trade and exchange system, but 
there is still a long way to go before 
complete relaxation is reached. 








Singapore 








Reaches Crossroads in 


lts Economic Life 


INGAPORE is at a crossroads in its 

economic life. As a long-established 
entrepot center, increasingly faced with 
the problem of unemployment and un- 
deremployment, the new State is try- 
ing, on the one hand, to buttress its 
trade with neighboring countries, and 
at the same time develop new indus- 
tries. Although its long-term future 
is not clear, Singapore’s current pros- 
perity provides opportunities for U.S. 
traders. 


Business Good, Trade Up 


The improved business trend which 
began in Singapore in the last half of 
1959 continued in early 1960, with busi- 
ness considerably better than in the 
first part of 1959. High prices for 
rubber, coupled with good demand for 
it by industrial countries, and the up- 
ward trend of production in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and British Borneo con- 
tributed to Singapore’s prosperity. Al- 
though Singapore’s economy was gen- 
erally good, one important segment of 
trade had a dampening effect; trade 
with Indonesia dropped as a result of 
unsettled conditions there and increased 
trade restrictions by the Indonesian 
Government. 

Singapore’s overall trade in the first 
part of 1960 was higher than in the 
comparable period of 1959. For the 
first quarter, imports were M$827 mil- 
lion, compared with M$719 million in 
the 1959 period, and exports were 
M$697 million, up from M$585 million 
(US$1 = about M$3). 


Imports From U.S. Up 


The generally favorable economic 
conditions were reflected in U.S. trade 
with the area, particularly on the ex- 
port side. U.S. exports to Singapore 
for the first 5 months of 1960 are re- 
ported at $15 million, up from $13 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period of 
1959. Commodities accounting for the 
largest increase were machinery and 





motor vehicles, their value increasing 
from $2 million in the first quarter of 
1959 to $3.5 million in the like period 
of 1960. 

Exports of some U.S. commodities, 
however, declined, notably in the chem- 
ical and textile groups. Exports of 
textiles dropped to $700,000 from $900,- 
000 in- the comparable period of 1959 
and exports of chemicals and related 
products were almost halved, from just 
under $1 million to $500,000. Exports 
of cigarettes and tobacco products also 
decreased considerably. Two reasons 
explain in part the reduced exportation 
of these products: Stiffer competition 
from European and Japanese suppliers 
for some items—including cotton tex- 
tiles and cosmetics—and the establish- 
ment of cigarette manufacturing com- 
panies in Singapore and higher pro- 
tective taxes on tobacco products. 

Opportunities for U.S. exporters are 
fairly good for the immediate future. 
But in order to increase their share in 
Singapore and its tributary market area, 
carefully planned and detailed action is 
necessary on the part of American 
firms. In this connection, there is no 
adequate substitute for the personal 
touch of on-the-spot representatives 
sent to Singapore from the United 
States to push their own products. 

As of July 1, Singapore, together 
with the Federation of Malaya, re- 
moved all restrictigns from imports 
from the dollar area. The acquisition 
of foreign exchange for imports pre- 
sents no problem to foreign traders. 


Investment Incentives Offered 


The Government of Singapore is try- 
ing to attract investors, both domestic 
and foreign. An important inducement 
offered is a tax holiday for up to 5 
years for certain designated industries 
—that is, those which are eligible un- 
der the Pioneer Industries Act. So 
far seven industries have been granted 
pioneer status—confectionery manufac- 
turing, food preparation, grain milling, 
light-metal manufacturing, metal manu- 
facturing, mineral oil refining, and 
plastics—and other industries are ex- 
pected to be added to the eligible group. 

Development of secondary industries 
in Singapore is considered vital to 
maintain the current living standards. 
To encourage industrialization the 
Government plans to spend M$968 for 
capital investment over the next 5 years. 
As an immediate step to accommodate 
expected industries, a new power sta- 
tion is being planned, which, according 
to a Government spokesman, will pro- 
vide ample power resources for indus- 
trial expansion. 

The Government of Singapore has 
initiated talks with the Federation of 
Malaya in an effort to form a common 
market whereby a number of goods 
would be given the same tax and duty 
treatment in the two areas. Singapore 
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officials consider some type of arrange- 
ments with the Federation vital to pro- 
vide an expanded sales area, thereby 
facilitating industrialization which is 
necessary for future development. 





Taiwan 











Development Speedup Draws 
U.S. Sales Attention 


S the Chinese Government prepares 

to launch into a considerably ac- 
celerated economic development pro- 
gram on Taiwan, importantly assisted 
by U.S. aid including sizable Develop- 
ment Loan Fund advances, U.S. busi- 
nessmen will be in a position to pursue 
valuable opportunities for sales of in- 
dustrial raw materials and capital 
equipment. 

At the same time, a leveling off in 
agricultural production, reflecting a 
scarcity of new cultivable land and dif- 
ficulties in further increasing crop 
yields, means continued and larger im- 
ports of foodstuffs under U.S. agricul- 
tural surplus sales programs, particu- 
larly to offset anticipated rice shortages. 
The focus on development can be ex- 
pected to hold down imports of con- 
sumers’ goods. 


Economic Reforms Pushed 


While the Government has exhibited 
considerable dynamism in pursuing eco- 
nomic reform measures—particularly 
with respect to investment legislation 
and promotion, import licensing, tax 
revision, and exchange rate simplifica- 
tion and adjustment—the picture is 
clouded by a strong inflationary trend 
supported by budget deficits, increasing 
searcities (especially of rice), and ris- 
ing bank credits. A tight money mar- 
ket, part of the Government’s anti- 
inflation campaign, may be having some 
inhibiting effect on domestic capital in- 
vestment, and consequently on import 
demands. 

In the first 6 months of 1960, U.S. 
exports to Taiwan totaled $58 million, 
matching the value of shipments in the 
corresponding period last year. U.S. 
imports from Taiwan through June 
mounted to $8.7 million, compared with 
$5.2 million in the first half of 1959, 
continuing the pattern of new record 
highs over the past few years. The 
United States has been providing about 
40 percent of Taiwan’s total imports, 
predominantly financed by U.S. aid pro- 
grams and heavily concentrated in 
wheat, soybeans and cotton. Japan’s 
share—reinforced by an annual trade 
and payments agreement—has been 
slightly smaller, and its composition is 
mainly in fertilizer, ores, metals and 
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manufactures, machinery, vehicles, and 
vessels. 


Expect Heavy DLF Imports 


DLF-financed import arrivals in Tai- 
wan amounted to only $2 million in 1959 
out of total loan commitments by the 
end of the year amounting to $40 mil- 
lion. As orders for goods supported by 
this program pick up momentum, with 
loan commitments aggregating close to 
$85 million as of September 1960, 
the requirement for procurement in the 
United States promises a considerably 
greater American share in the Taiwan 
market for developmental goods—ma- 
chinery, equipment, etc.—and warrants 
heightened interest by individual Amer- 
ican suppliers. 

U.S. sales to Taiwan in recent years 
have been fairly static at the $100 
million level, and trade promotion has 
been minimal. There are few U.S. 
trading firms in Taiwan, although a 
substantial number of American lines 
are represented. Importation of luxury 
or semiluxury goods is for the most 
part prohibited. While there have been 
significant sales of U.S. equipment for 
industrial requirements, they have been 


. inhibited in part by barter purchases 


from Japan, price and adaptability fac- 
tors, and inadequate export financing 
facilities. Traditional use and familiar- 
ity with Japanese equipment is also a 
factor, although there is recognition of 
the quality characteristics of American 
products. 


Prospects Warrant Study 


A fresh appraisal of business pros- 
pects is in order. A greatly stepped-up 
development aid commitment, to be sus- 
tained over the next several years, has 
been given by the United States; and 
the Chinese Government has undertaken 
to improve basic economic conditions— 
easing of business controls, stabilization 
of the economy, encouragement of sav- 
ings and investment, and assistance to 
private business. 

Certain steps have been already taken 
—the establishment of unitary foreign 
exchange rate, development of tax 
reform proposals, creation of an In- 
dustrial Development and Investment 
Committee for the promotion of private 
investment, and the introduction for 
legislative approval of an omnibus bill 
designed to remove impediments to in- 
vestment and trade in connection with 
land acquisition, establishment of new 
industries, operation of factories, em- 
ployments, etc. 

At the same time industrial produc- 
tion has continued to expand markedly; 
and industrial exports such as textiles, 
cement, paper products, and chemicals 
have become significant elements in Tai- 
wan’s total export trade, compensating 
for reduced rice sales abroad and prom- 
ising to become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in paying for Taiwan’s 


burgeoning import requirements. The 
continued heavy defense burden, rapid 
population increase, diminishing oppor- 
tunities for expanding agricultural pro- 
duction, and chronic inflation remain the 
principal problems. 

On the whole the forecast is one of 
a somewhat broadening market, with 
considerable scope for initiative and 
energy in sales promotion. U.S. pro- 
ducers and distributors may well con- 
sider more frequent business trips to 
Taiwan, stronger local representation 
of their products, and greater publicity 
and display for their products. Of spe- 
cial note is the facility cffered by the 
U.S. Government permitting the crea- 
tion of tax-exempt corporations—char- 
tered by the Department of Commerce 
under the China Trade Act—to sell 
U.S. products within Taiwan and Hong 
Kong. 





Thailand 


Revenues, Industrialization 
Hike Investment Outlook 


HAILAND offers both a short-range 

and long-range potential for ex- 
panded U.S. exports, the former of 
rather modest, but the latter of sub- 
stantial scope. 

Preliminary returns of Thailand’s 
1960 census show a population of 25.5 
million, 10 percent higher than had been 
estimated previously. More significant, 
metropolitan Bangkok, the area with 
the greatest industrial concentration 
and individual purchasing power, ap- 
pears to have 2 million inhabitants, a 
half million over the previous estimate. 











Export Revenues High 


Thailand can afford to buy. It has 
sizable export revenue from rice, rub- 
ber, and tin. The 1960 exportable rice 
surplus has been sold. Rubber is fetch- 
ing high prices and Thailand’s tin ex- 
port quota was recently raised by the 
International Tin Council to the level 
which Thailand’s tin producers had 
been seeking for years. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
rose by more than 5 percent in 1960. 
At the end of May they stood at $318 
million and were sufficient to cover im- 
ports for over two-thirds of a year. 

The exchange rate continued to be 
uniform and stable. Practically no li- 
censing and exchange controls exist 
against imports, and importers may 
freely purchase and remit dollars in 
payment of U.S. goods. The Thai baht 
(21 baht—US$1) has all the aspects of 
a “hard” currency, and, internationally, 
Thailand continues to be considered a 
sound credit risk. 
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The country is on the threshold of 
becoming industrialized. Since the 
Government intensified its endeavors in 
1959 to attract private foreign invest- 
ment, several dozen companies have 
contracted for the establishment of new 
industries, with additional applications 
pending and a number of ancillary in- 
dustries expected to emerge. Each in- 
dividual switching from agricultural to 
industrial employment becomes a po- 
tential customer, able to buy imported 
goods previously out of reach. 

At least as important as the poten- 
tial for consumer goods is the market 
for capital equipment, both for new and 
expanding enterprises and for substan- 
tial public projects now under way. 
Once basic facilities in transportation, 
power generation, communications and 
irrigation can support further develop- 
ment, additional progress in industrial- 
ization, stimulated by increases in per- 
sonal income, is likely. 

To cite an example: Completion of 
the Yan Hee dam in 1963 will provide 
Thai consumers with low-priced elec- 
tric current and an increased demand 
for heavy and light electrical appli- 
ances is probable. 


U.S. Products Little Known 


So far, Thai users are relatively un- 
familiar with American products— 
with our capital equipment because 
Thai specifications have favored Brit- 
ish, other European, and Japanese 
equipment; and with our consumer 
goods because of the population’s low 
purchasing power. In the comparative 
absence of ready trade opportunities, 
the American export community has 
not made energetic efforts to secure the 
share of the Thai present and future 
market which it might reasonably ob- 
tain. 

Thailand’s foreign trade pattern in 
1960 generally followed the 1959 pat- 
tern. At the end of June, imports 
stood at $226 million compared with 
$202 million in the first half of 1959, 
and exports at $200 million compared 
with $168 million. In both periods, 
rice, rubber, and tin accounted for more 
than 70 percent of export revenue, and 
the United States supplied 17 to 18 per- 
cent of Thai imports while buying about 
one-fourth of Thailand’s export goods. 
The pickup of U.S. rubber purchases 
from the deflated 1958 level continued 
in 1960 but has not regained the pre- 
1958 level when we took over 90 per- 
cent of Thai rubber shipments. 

On the export side, we have been 
losing ground in textiles, where Japan 
is firmly entrenched as the leading sup- 
plier. In the field of machinery and 
other heavy equipment, growing fa- 
miliarity with U.S. products and engi- 
neering methods on the part of Thai 
buyers educated in the United States 
may pave the way for an increase in 
the U.S. share of the market. 
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Japanese Trade Promotion Extensive 


Thailand’s possibilities as an export 
target are being exploited by other 
countries. Japan has established a per- 
manent trade center in Bangkok, and 
the United Kingdom shows British 
goods at frequent intervals. American 
promotional activities have been large- 
ly confined to inviting future Thai man- 
agers and technicians to study in the 
United States and to offering “look- 
see” opportunities to Thai leaders 
through the State Department’s Lead- 
ers’ Program. 

Private businessmen in the United 
States have begun to show greater gen- 
eral interest in doing business with 
Thailand, but sales efforts have not 
matched those of competitor countries. 
The Japanese in particular appear de- 
termined to maintain and expand their 
position as Thailand’s leading supplier, 
through low prices, prompt deliveries, 
long-term credits, flexibility in cater- 
ing to special requirements, resident 
Japanese agents, frequent visits by 
company officials from the home of- 
fices, individual servicing even of small 
customers, and generous supplies of 
samples and sales literature. 

Thailand may well shift a portion 
of its imports to western suppliers, in- 
cluding the United States. The Gov- 
ernment is concerned over the imbal- 
ance in Thai-Japanese trade—which 
in 1959 temporarily reached a ratio of 
31 in Japan’s favor—resulting from 
the fact that Japan has curtailed its 
purchases of Thai rice while expand- 
ing its role as Thailand’s foremost sup- 
plier. 

Influx of private venture capital, 
which abated somewhat in 1960, may 
be restimulated once a new Industrial 
Promotion Act—which at this writing 
had passed its first reading—becomes 
law. While this bill does not con- 
tain any spectacular innovations, it is 
in line with the Government’s overall 
policy of steering away from the coun- 
try’s one-commodity (rice) economy 
and diversifying it through gradual in- 
dustrialization. Supported by political 
stability, freedom from trade restric- 
tions, and moderate fiscal and monetary 
policies, this aim appears to be reason- 
ably within reach. 





Viet-Nam 











Promotion Urged for 
Promising Market 


S marketings in Viet-Nam in 
U. e 1960 are likely to be close to 
the level of 1959. During the January- 
May period of this year, U.S. sales to 
Viet-Nam amounted to $20.1 million. 


Financing of certain Vietnamese im- 
ports under U.S. aid has been discon- 
tinued. On the basis of Vietnamese 
trade data for earlier years, however, 
it appears that the cutback in the se- 
lected products will not affect overall 
U.S. exports to Viet-Nam significantly 
—provided exports of other goods hold 
up well—since these ineligible goods 
normally are purchased mainly from 
sources other than the United States. 

U.S. exports to Viet-Nam in the first 
5 months of 1960 fell to $20.1 million 
from $25.5 million in the same period 
of 1959, according to U.S. trade fig- 
ures. U.S. imports from Viet-Nam 
dropped to $2.5 million from $5.9 mil- 
lion in 1959, mainly because of sharply 
reduced purchases of crude rubber. 


U.S. Principal Supplier 

The United States continues to re- 
tain its leading supplier position in 
Viet-Nam. Vietnamese trade figures 
show that of total imports during the 
5-month period valued at $98.4 million, 
the United States accounted for 28 per- 
cent. 

France ranked second, accounting for 
22 percent, followed by Japan with 16 
percent. The three principal suppliers 
were responsible for two-thirds of total 
Vietnamese imports during the period. 

A cutback in the size and a change 
in the composition of the ICA-financed 
Commercial Import Program for Viet- 
Nam in the fiscal year which began 
July 1, 1960, will affect to some degree 
U.S. marketing in the country during 
the balance of 1960. The actual size 
of the reduction in the Commercial Im- 
port Program has not been announced, 
but, the action calls for elimination of 
certain categories of imports from elig- 
ibility for financing under the U.S. aid 
program, in addition to other commodi- 
ties which were declared ineligible in 
November 1959 and earlier. 

Imports from all sources, including 
the United States, are affected, al- 
though major suppliers of these import 
commodities—principally non-U.S. sup- 
pliers—will be most affected. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the antici- 
pated drop in import licensing under 
the program will be reflected in an im- 
port decline during the remainder of 
1960 or during 1961. 

Imports under Vietnamese financing 
are thus likely to take on somewhat 
greater importance. Reduction in the 
size of the ICA-financed import pro- 
gram was in fact predicated partly on 
the growth of the Vietnamese economy 
and the expectation of sharply aug- 
mented export earnings which increase 
that nation’s ability to finance imports 
on its own. The Government of Viet- 
Nam, however, has not announced pub- 
licly the total amount and the specific 
earmarkings for particular import cate- 
gories which it will finance. 

New local industries will be capable 
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of fully or partially supplying some of 
the products not eligible for ICA-financ- 
ing. For example, new textile mills 
which commenced operations recently 
and another slated to start operations 
in 1960, plus one new textile mill open- 
ing in 1961, will obviate the need for 
imports of certain types of textile fibers. 
It is assumed that the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment will make provisions for the 
procurement of other items recently de- 
leted. Since most Vietnamese-financed 
imports require payment of a stabiliza- 
tion tax surcharge in addition to the 
official rate of exchange, the higher cost 
of such imports in terms of local cur- 
rency is likely to occasion buyer resist- 
ance for some products. 


U.S. Traders Urged to Survey Market 


In view of the growing importance 
of Vietnamese-financed imports—which 
are not governed by ICA import rules 
—U.S. traders might well explore the 
possibilities for marketing their prod- 
ucts under this arrangement. Among 
the wide range of goods procurable 
only through Vietnamese financing are 
passenger cars, textile fabrics, insecti- 
cides, plastic sheets and filaments, and 
electrical appliances for household use. 

In addition to changes in financing 
arrangements which result in shifts in 
the composition of imports under the 
respective import programs, increased 
emphasis is being placed on imports of 
producer goods and raw materials under 
the ICA-financed program. During the 
first 5 months of this year, machinery 
imports rose from $5.48 million in 1959 
to $9.03 million, and imports of elec- 
trical equipment rose from $3.03 million 
to $4.12 million. 


Sales Promotion Needs Noted 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
team which surveyed the U.S. export 
prospect in Viet--Nam in May has re- 
ported that strengthened representation 
of U.S. products and a stepping up of 
promotional activity could win Ameri- 
can suppliers a considerably larger 
share of the Vietnamese market—par- 
ticularly quality goods, merchandise in- 
volving innovations, and for types of 
capital equipment where reliability and 
durability factors can be demonstrated 
to offset lower prices offered by other 
supplier countries. The team also urged 
a greater American “technical pres- 
ence’—engineers and technicians who 
understand U.S. equipment and are in 
a position to promote its sale through 
advice, instruction and demonstration. 





Canadian hog slaughter declined 
markedly during the first half of 1960 
and is expected to continue sharply be- 
low a year earlier at least until late 
winter and spring, when the 1960 fall 
pig crop begins to be marketed in vol- 
ume, according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 
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Booming Economy Spurs 
Higher Import Level 


OOMING, is the adjective used most 

often to describe the Australian 
economy thus far in 1960. Opportuni- 
ties for U.S. traders to establish long- 
range profitable export markets in that 
country have never been better. 

There is virtually full employment, 
industrial output is expanding rapidly, 
and farm income, boosted by good re- 
turns on the important wool crop, is 
at a high level. These conditions have 
created a demand for consumer and 
other goods which has absorbed not 
only Australian output but the sharply 
higher level of imports from all areas. 
Then too, for the first time in 20 years 
(except for controls on autos which will 
be removed on October 1, 1960) there 
are no special restrictions on imports 
from the dollar area. The import con- 
trols still maintained are nondiscrimi- 
natory as to source of supply, and the 
licensing basis for most of the items 
in this group likely to be of interest to 
U.S. traders makes it worthwhile for 
new suppliers to venture into the Aus- 
tralian market. Although U.S. export- 
ers have by no means as yet realized 
the full potential of this market, U.S. 
exports to Australia in the first half 
of 1960 totaled nearly $160 million com- 
pared with $97 million in the first 6 
months of 1959. 


Some Problems Exist 


The boom is not without its problems. 
The inflationary pressures which it has 
generated are a matter of some concern 
to the Government whose latest budget 
seeks to dampen some of this demand. 
In fiscal year ended June 30, 1960, ex- 
ports balanced imports, and higher cap- 
ital inflows offset the deficit on invis- 
ibles. Jn coming months, imports are 
expected greatly to exceed both export 
earnings, which may decline somewhat, 
and the inflow of private capital. <A 
drawdown of Australian gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves of at least $350 
million or 25 percent is anticipated for 
fiscal 1961. At the same time the influx 
of imports and the fall in reserves are 
expected to have an important anti- 
inflationary impact. The strength of 
the reserves has now been bolstered by 
the increased quota, now £A200 million 
($448 million), which Australia can 
draw on from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The Australian authorities 
have given every indication of their 
intention to combat inflation through 
monetary and fiscal measures and to 
avoid a reimposition of import controls. 


Trade Expands Both Ways 


The effect of the relaxation of Aus- 
tralian import restrictions (major steps 
towards decontrol of Australian im- 
ports were taken during the period Au- 
gust 1959 to February 1960) became 
evident in the Australian trade statis- 
tics toward the end of the fiscal year. 
Total Australian imports from July 1, 
1959 to June 30, 1960 were valued at 
the equivalent of $2,081 million com- 
pared with $1,782 million for fiscal year 
1959. 

Exports totaled $2,111 million com- 
pared with $1,825 million. The largest 
increase in exports was to Japan whose 
purchases were valued at $304 million 
or 32 percent more than in the preced- 
ing fiscal year, and which was once 
again, second only to the United King- 
dom as a customer for Australian prod- 
ucts. Australian imports from Japan 
increased from $68 million to $93 mil- 
lion, or by 40 percent. 

Agricultural products made up 78 
percent of total Australian exports in 
the last fiscal year. Their volume rose 
6 percent and their value 14 percent 
compared with the preceding fiscal year. 
The increases were due mainly to 
greater exports of wool, wheat, and 
dairy products. 

Exports of frozen beef and veal to 
the United States increased so markedly 
(to $67 million from $42 million) that 
the United States displaced the United 
Kingdom as the principal market for 
Australian meat. During the June 1960 
quarter, however, shipments to the 
United States declined because of sup- 
ply limitations resulting from a com- 
bination of high prices on the Aus- 
tralian market, the heavy slaughter of 
the past 2 years, drought in some beef 
areas, and abundant spring rains which 
induced growers to hold animals for 
fattening on the fresh grass. Although 
supplies should increase during the next 
few months, it is likely that meat ex- 
ports to the United States and the value 
of earnings therefrom will be consider- 
ably under the levels of last year. 

Import increases were’ generally 
across-the-board, but the most substan- 
tial were in metals, metal manufac- 
tures, and machinery (up $70 million), 
motor vehicles (up $36 million), trac- 
tors (up $17 million), and undressed 
timber (up $12 million). 


U.S. Textiles and Apparel Popular 


U.S. exporters have shared in the 
rise of the imports mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. They have sup- 
plied- Australia’s expanding industry 
with increasing quantities not only of 
the forementioned industrial raw mate- 
rials and equipment, but also items like 
unmanufactured tobacco, raw cotton, 
paper and paper products, and plastics 
and other chemicals. The construction 
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boom, not only in housing, but in the 
building of factories, offices, hotels, and 
shops, as well as the giant-sized proj- 
ects undertaken by the Government, 
has greatly increased the demand for 
American construction, excavating and 
mining machinery, and tractors, as well 
as for U.S. lumber. 

The response, after liberalization, of 
the Australian traders and the public 
to many types of American consumer 
goods available to them in quantity for 
the first time since the start of World 
War II also has been gratifying. U.S. 
export statistics show substantial in- 
creases in the first half of 1960 of ship- 
ments of cotton cloth, synthetic yarn 
and fabrics (particularly the newer 
synthetics), and of clothing and ap- 
parel (especially garments of synthetic 
fibers and mixtures) to the Australian 
market. Photographic apparatus and 
books are also among the categories of 
U.S. consumer goods which have been 
sold in Australia in very much larger 
quantities. 

A U.S. Department of Commerce sur- 
vey team which toured Australia and 
New Zealand last May and June under 
the National Export Expansion Pro- 
gram (see Foreign Commerce Weekly 
June 27, 1960, p. 4) confirmed reports 
from commercial officers in our Foreign 
Service posts in those countries that 
the opportunities for selling more U.S. 
goods in those countries are numerous 
and varied. They reported that U.S. 
industry, as a whole, has not as yet 
taken adequate advantage of the vastly 
improved market conditions now pre- 
vailing there. On the contrary, the 
team found little evidence of alert re- 
actions by U.S. producers to this change 
in conditions, and encountered a star- 
tling number of cases in which poten- 
tial new customers had been almost 
literally turned away. 


The expansion of imports from the 
United States apparently has been 
largely at the initiative of Australian 
buyers. Full realization of existing 
sales opportunities will require more 
active and aggressive selling efforts 
than have yet been devoted to these 
markets by U.S. manufacturers and ex- 
porters. The U.S. Consulate in Sydney 
urges American traders to visit Aus- 
tralian markets, if possible; give imme- 
diate attention to orders and inquiries; 
select agents, distributors or licensees 
carefully; quote f.o.b. and c.i.f. prices; 
avoid added confirmation fee charges; 
custom tailor individual orders; know 
the market and its special requirements. 
Knowledge of Australian Customs re- 
quirements (as provided by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce upon request) 


can also do much to avoid delay in de- 
livery and consequent customer irrita- 
tion. 
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Modified Regulations 
Boost Imports 


USINESS is good in New Zealand. 
The improved economic conditions 
and the recent liberalization of import 
licensing regulations intensify the de- 
mand for imported consumer items, par- 
ticularly those kept out of the New 
Zealand market for almost two decades. 
A modest increase in overall New Zea- 
land imports is anticipated and the 
United States is expected to supply a 
large share of this increase. 
Increasing production of agricultural 
commodities and industrial goods and 
higher export receipts and imports were 


achieved during the first half of 1960. , 


The New Zealand population of 2,370,- 
000 (March 31, 1960) growing 2 percent 
yearly, the gross national product of 
$3,184 million for 1958-59 increasing 
at a 5-percent annual rate, and record 
retail trade figures ($346 million) for 
first quarter 1960 are additional indica- 
tors of a healthy and growing economy. 
General wage increases and larger 
social security benefits in 1959 and re- 
duction of direct tax rates of private 
income provided in that year’s budget 
have brought about a considerable rise 
in consumer purchasing power. The 
1960-61 budget, presented July 21, 1960, 
calls for minor tax concessions, small 
increases in social security benefits and 
pensions and increased expenditures for 
social services-and public works. 
Improved prices in exports commod- 
ities and tightening of import controls 
contributed to a balance-of-payments 
surplus in 1959. Total merchandise 
imports of $574 million in 1959 ($708 
million in 1958) and exports that year 
valued $819 million ($698 million in 
1958) produced a trade surplus of $245 
million in 1959 as against a small defi- 
cit of $10 million in the preceding year. 
Despite some liberalization of imports 
in the first half of 1960, balance of pay- 
ments continued favorable and by June 
30, 1960 reserves had risen from $116 
million on March 31, 1958, to the high- 
est level since 1954 at $298 million. 
Total exports continued to rise dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1960 while 
imports still declined, although there 
was a substantial increase in imports 
from the United States. Wool receipts 
were up because of a large clip and an 
improved price level over that of a 
year ago. Increased export receipts 
for dairy products in the first half of 
1960 offset the decrease ($17 million) 
in meat receipts. Imports for the 
whole year of 1960 are likely to increase 
due to the buoyancy of the economy and 
liberalized import licensing. 


U.S. foreign trade statistics indicate 
an increasing New Zealand trade sur- 
plus with the United States ($85 mil- 
lion) in 1959 arising from the contin- 
ued beef trade, the increased trade in 
sheep and lamb skins and hides, and 
the substantial rise in wool sales. U.S. 
imports from New Zealand of $133 mil- 
lion in 1959 rose $21 million over the 
preceding year while U.S. exports to 
New Zealand valued $48 million in- 
creased at a much slower rate. 

For the first 6 months, U.S. imports 
from New Zealand declined somewhat 
from $67.6 million in 1959 to $63.6 mil- 
lion in 1960. Exports to New Zealand 
however jumped from $19 million in 
1959 to $33.7 million this year, largely 
as a result of the removal of discrimi- 
natory licensing on all dollar goods, ex- 
cept automobiles. Principal commodities 
or commodity groups exported showed 
increase in 1960, except unmanufac- 
tured tobacco and petroleum products. 

The major increases in the first half 
of 1960 over the similar period of 1959 
were recorded for aircraft, parts, and 
accessories, a $5.1 million gain; tractors 
and parts, $2.2 million; and construc- 
tion, excavating and mining machinery, 
$1.4 million. In addition, the following 
U.S. exports to New Zealand which in 
1958 and 1959 were kept at relatively 
low levels because of the then discrimi- 
natory New Zealand import licensing re- 
strictions indicated substantial increases 
during the January-June period of 1960 
over 1959. Synethetic rubber, $275,000; 
cotton cloth including duck, $586,000; 
synthetic fiber, broad woven fabrics, 
$465,000; hand tools, all metal, $213,- 
000; textile, sewing and shoe machines 
and machinery, $235,000; and plastic 
resins and materials, $710,000. 

Almost 95 percent of New Zealand’s 
export income comes from agricultural 
products. A small decline in their 
price or a shrinking of traditional! 
markets directly affects business ac- 
tivity in New Zealand. Greater em- 
phasis therefore is now being placed 
on the development of New Zealand 
industry. The Government encourages 
the establishment of new industries by 
furnishing loans, supplying factory 
sites and buildings and other devices. 
The Government has indicated an in- 
tention to resort to increased import 
duties rather than licensing quota re- 
strictions to. give protection to its de- 
veloping industries. A new revised tariff 
is promised for 1961. In the meantin« 
tariff revision for 113 items, consisting 
mainly of increases, was made effective 
July 22, 1960. 

The growth of new industry in New 
Zealand is considerably limited by the 
lack of many raw materials and the 
small domestic market. However, the 
new or expanding industries that may 
develop will generally lead to increased 
imports of raw materials and the latest 
types of machinery and equipment. 
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Equipment, Know-How Asked 
By Cairo Textile Company 


The General Company for the Manu- 
facture of Card Clothing and Textile 
Accessories, S.A.E., 85 Azhar Street, 
Cairo, Manufacturers of card clothing, 
paper cones, and tubes for the textile 
industry, wants to enlarge its activities 
to include plants which make: 

Kraft paper suitable for the manu- 
facture of paper cones and_ tubes. 
Potential production of the plant should 
be 20 metric tons of paper a day. Raw 
materials to be used are 30 percent im- 
ported pulp and 70 percent waste paper 
collected locally; - 

Wooden accessories such as shuttles 
and bobbins; 

Leather and synthetic rubber acces- 
sories such as cots and pickers; and 

Metal accessories such as light parts 
for spinning and weaving machinery, 
healds and reeds. 

The Company is interested in receiv- 
ing offers from U.S. manufacturers not 
only for supply of the necessary equip- 
ment listed, but also for their know-how 
services. Offers should be sent to the 
Managing Director, Eng. Marzouk 
Abdel Hamid, 85 Azhar Street, Cairo, 
Egypt. — 





Tenders To be Announced 
For Australian Projects 


Two additional tenders are expected 
to be announced on September 30 for 
projects in connection with the recon- 
struction of the Mount Isa-Townsville 
Rail Line. Tenders will be called for 
construction of a bridge over the Bude- 
kin River at Macrossan. 

Value of this contract is estimated at 
approximately $2.8 million. At the 
same time, an earth-moving contract 
worth over $1,680,000 will be an- 
nounced. 

No specifications have yet been made 
public regarding these two contracts; 
however, U.S. firms interested in bid- 
ding can place their names on a list 
of firms to receive a copy of the official 
notice of tenders being called, by com- 
municating their interest directly to 
Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., P.O. Box 
143F, G.P.O., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 





Air Staff in Greece Invites 
Bids for Fuel Installation 


The Ministry of National Defense, 
General Air Staff, Greece, has called 
for bids for construction of a fuel in- 
stallation costing about $266,666. 

Documents pertaining to this tender 
are being made for interested author- 
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ized parties at the Public Works Direc- 
torate, G.A.S., of the General Air Staff, 
9 Lycourgou Street, Athens, for, $16.66. 

Bidding will take place October 10. 
The call for bids, the documents, and 
all contractual data will be furnished 
by the Public Works Directorate to 
those entitled to participate, either in 
person or to their officially authorized 
representatives, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays from 12 noon to 
1 p.m. 





Bid Deadlines Extended 
For Two Iraqi Projects 


Bid dates for two Iraqi projects, one 
a concrete ties plant, the other a 
natural gas pipeline, have been ex- 
tended. 

The Ministry of Industry has ex- 
tended the period for submission of 
bids for supply and erection of a buried 
natural gas pipeline from Basra Petro- 
leum Company’s plant at Rumaila to 
the Basra power station at Najilieyah 
and a proposed fertilizer project at Abu 
Flus, from August 31 to October 15. 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 18, page 13. 

The Director General, Iraqi Republi- 
can Railways, has extended the accept- 
ance date of bids for the supply, erec- 
tion, and operation of a plant for 
making prestressed reinforced concrete 
sleepers (ties) from September 3 to 
October 2. 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 18, page 15. 
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25 cents 


From Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., or U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 


















WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Additional Opportunities 
Reported for Australia 


Additional opportunities for ex- 
panded sales of U.S. products in Aus- 
tralia have been reported as a result 
of the visit of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce export survey team touring 
that country. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 27, 1960, page 2.) 


Export Opportunities 

Advertising Aids—Hanger and book- 
let type calendars, and advertising 
promotion sales aids. Articles are de- 
sired which can be gold stamped or en- 
graved in a suitable manner to be dis- 
tributed by business organizations as 
goodwill gifts. John Sands, Pty., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, print- 
er), 41 Druitt St., Sydney. WTD 
7/18/60. 

Aleoholic Beverages—Bourbon Whis- 
key, shipped in bulk at over-proof 
strength; prices to be quoted c. & f. or 
e.i.f. Gollin & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 40-50 Clarence 
St., Sydney. 

Chemicals—Maleic anhydride, fumar- 
ic acid, and similar chemicals. Ed-. 
ward Caminer, Pty., Ltd. (importer, 
sales agent), 149 Castlereagh St., 
Sydney. WTD 12/12/58. 

Confectionery—Confectionery of all 
kinds. S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 153-157 Clarence 
St., Sydney. WTD 7/6/60. 

Foodstuffs—W alnuts in shell, as well 
as walnut meat in cellophane packages, 
and in tins, from California packer. 
Gollin & Co., Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 40-50 Clarence St., 
Sydney. WTD 7/7/60. 


Variety of foodstuffs, including 
canned fruit, dried fruit, juices, syrups 
and sauces, soups, cake mix, canned 
vegetables, canned milk, coffee, and pre- 
pared meals (including frozen foods 
such as TV dinners). Firm want prices 
quoted f.o.b. port of shipment. Wool- 
worths, Ltd. (importer of chain store 
merchandise, retailer), 80 Market St., 
Sydney. WTD 2/8/51. 


Brazil nuts, 100 tons a year in ker- 
nels, 60 tons yearly in shell; Sydney 
agents would like to import nuts from 
Brazil through U.S. firm. Firm also 
would like prices for pecans in kernels, 
and in soft and hard shells; also prices 
for canned ham, prices quoted c.i.f., 
offers payment by sight draft first pres- 
entation. Interested U.S. firms should 
communicate with U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sydney, for relay to agent. 

Household Goods—Chinaware, glass- 
ware, and table cutlery. Way Yue Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), 22 Jamison St., 
Sydney. WTD 2/8/60. 
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Ice Skates—Ice skates. Leo Rogaly 
& Lewis, Pty., Ltd. (importer) , 35 Bath- 
urst St., Sydney. WTD 4/20/59. 

Packaging Materials—Packaging ma- 
terials, including papers, boards, box 
boards, plastic filmy cellulose film, and 
newly developed packaging materials. 
Gilbert Lodge & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler), 386 Harris St., Ultimo, 
Sydney. WTD 3/18/59. 

Photographic Equipment—Photo- 
graphic and projection lamps, and pho- 
tographic equipment. Leo Rogaly & 
Lewis, Pty., Ltd. (importer), 35 Bath- 
urst St., Sydney. WTD 4/20/59. 

Scientific Instruments, Apparatus— 
Optical instruments and apparatus for 
industry and research, electro-medical 
equipment, photographic equipment 
(still and movie), and high-vacuum 
equipment. Stanford Instruments, 
Pty., Ltd., 136-140 Chalmers St., Syd- 
ney. 

Sporting Goods—Archery items, fish- 
ing tackle, and boating equipment. 
Prices should be quoted c. & f. or c.i.f. 
Gollin & Co., Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 40-50 Clarence St., 
Sydney. WTD 7/7/60. 

Fishing tackle and sporting goods. 
S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler), 153-157 Clarence St., 
Sydney. WTD 7/6/60. 

Textiles—Dacron sailcloth for sailing 
craft. Craw, Son and Lyall, Pty., Ltd. 
(sales agent), 75 King St., Sydney. 
WTD 9/1/59. 

Novelty sheet sets, 72 by 99 in. and 
90 by 99 in.; novelty tea towels, 22 by 
32 in.; printed cotton tablecloths, 52 by 
52 in., and 52 by 72 in.; as* well as fine 
percale cotton sheeting, weight not ex- 
ceeding 3/4 oz. each square yard, in the 
following widths: 86, 40, 54, 63, 72, 80, 
and 90 in., from U.S. manufacturers. 
Gollin & Co., Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 40-50 Clarence St., 
Sydney. WTD 7/7/60. 

Tobacconist Sundries—T obacconist 
sundries. S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 153-157 Clarence 
St., Sydney. WTD 7/6/60. 

Tools—Hand tools. Way Yue Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), 22 Jamison St., 
Sydney. WTD 2/8/60. 


Toys, Novelties—Toys of all kinds, as 
well as plastics, and domestic brush- 
ware. S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd. (import- 
er, wholesaler), 153-157 Clarence St., 
Sydney. WTD 7/6/60. 

Toys of all kinds, but firm would like 
illustrations and details before making 
decision; gadgets and novelty lines, and 
certain glass lines. John L. Jamieson, 
Pty., Ltd., Sydney. 

Mechanical toys, including toy rail- 
roads and trains. Way Yue Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant), 22 Jamison St., 
Sydney. WTD 2/8/60. 


Wearing Apparel—Made-to-measure 
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suits from U.S. clothing manufacturers. 
Firm will carry stocks and have show- 
room to which store buyers will be in- 
vited to examine articles and order their 
supplies for retailing. First time this 
type operation has been attempted in 
which U.S. firms have been involved. 
Nelterway Products (Aust.), Ltd., 7 
Central St., Sydney. 


Agency Opportunities 


Engineering Equipment—Agency 
sought from U.S. firms in heavy engi- 
neering equipment field, such as equip- 
ment for iron and steel industry in 
Australia; also, coal mining equipment. 
Gardner L. McCoy & Associates (im- 
porter, exporter), Box 97, Wollongong, 
New South Wales. WTD 5/19/59. 

Foodstuffs—Exclusive representation 
from U.S. manufacturers or processors 
of food products in bulk, in tins (cans), 
jars, frozen food, and other food prod- 
ucts. Gollin & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 40-50 Clarence 
St., Sydney. WTD 7/7/60. 

Machine Tools—Comprehensive range 
of drilling machines, turret and capstan 
lathes, single spindle automatics (not 
sliding head), large production type 
grinding machines, centerless grinders, 
thread grinders, honing machines, jig 
borers; as well as engineering items 
which would apply to mining, boring for 
oil and water, shipbuilding, dredging, 
packaging equipment, oil and chemical 
industrial equipment, and sugar mill 
equipment. William Adams & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer of ma- 
chinery), 175 Clarence St., Sydney. 
WTD 7/13/60. 

Paper Products—Fancy wrapping 
papers, napkins, and commercial dis- 
play papers. Exclusive agency rights 
for Australia from U.S. manufactur- 
ers; firm interested in hearing from 
U.S. firms as to c.if. and f.o.b. prices, 
as well as receiving samples. W. H. & 
D. R. Roughton (agents), 74 Pitt St., 
Sydney. 

Pigments—Channel black as used in 
rubber and printing ink industries Ex- 
clusive agency rights for Australia 
from U.S. manufacturers, prices to be 
quoted c. & f. or c.i.f. Industrial Raw 
Materials Department, Gollin & Co. 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter), 40-50 
Clarence St., Sydney. WTD 7/7/60. 





Liberia Extends Bid Date 


The Liberian Telecommunications 
Project bid deadline has again been ex- 
tended, and bids now will be received 
at the Liberian Embassy, 5201 16th 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D.C., until 
11 a.m. (EDT), October 3. 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 11, page 13, 
and the earlier extension in the August 
1 issue, page 15. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The“firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed inter- 
est in establishing new business connec- 
tions in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Oppartunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) re- 
ports, if available on firms mentioned, 
are indicated by date of issuance. A de- 
scription of WTD reports and how to 
obtain them is given in this department. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 





Abrasives 
Norway 


Abrasives for iron and metal indus- 
try. Direct purchase and agency. 
Trygve Strom A/S (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), 5 Kirke- 
gaten, Oslo. WTD 6/22/60. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Norway 


Agricultural chemicals. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Paus & Paus A/S 
(importing distributor, wholesaler, in- 
dent agent), 14 Kongensgate, Oslo. 
WTD 5/20/60. 


Automotive Equipment 
England 


General accessories and component: 
suitable for motor trade, such as motor 
factors, accessory shops, and fleet own- 
ers. Direct purchase and agency. Felix 
Kohn (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 81 Ash Tree Way, Croy- 
don, Surrey. WTD 7/18/60. 


India 
Machinery for complete automobile 
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repair shop to service firm’s fleet of 100 
trucks. Full particulars on prices and 
types of machinery desired. West Coast 
Paper Mills, Ltd. (manufacturer of 
printing, writing, and kraft papers, in- 
cluding manila), Shreenivas House, 
Waudby Rd., Fort, Bombay 1. WTD 
2/19/60. 


Trucial Oman 


Spare parts for all makes of U.S. 
cars. Direct purchase and agency. 
Abdulrehman Bin Abdulla Abidan 
Fakhrooh & Sons (importing distrib- 


utor, manufacturer’s agent), Doho, 
Qatar. WTD 6/4/60. 

Beauty Shop Equipment 

Venezuela 

Equipment for beauty shops and 
health parlors. Direct purchase and 
agency with exclusive distribution. 


Ferman, S.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, manufacturer of 
cosmetic products), Edificio Karam, 
Avenida Urdaneta, Aptd. 3033, Cara- 
cas. WTD 8/3/60. 


Electrodes 
England 

Serap graphite electrodes, 100-ton 
lots and more, any quality. Ex-Trans- 


Im, Ltd. (importer, agent, wholesale 
factor), 34 Holly Park, Finchley, Lon- 
don, N.8. WTD 8/16/60. 


Feedstuffs 
Italy 


Feedstuffs of all kinds. F-.lli Picciolo 
(wholesaler, importer, exporter), No. 
1/5 Via E. Lombardo, Messina. WTD 
7/19/60. 


Foodstuffs 


Germany 


Frozen whole chickens, fryers, backs 
and necks, and turkeys, from U.S. pack- 
ers or exporters. Georg Boden & Co. 
(importer, wholesaler), Bei den Muhren 
70, Hamburg 11. WTD 1/24/57. 


ltaly 
Canned foodstuffs. Giuseppe Lanza 
(importer, wholesaler), No. 40 Via 


Santa Chiara, Catania. WTD 7/19/60. 


Legumes. F.lli Picciolo (see previous 
listing). 


Malaya 

Yellow beans, chiefly soy beans, 100- 
to 300-tons an order. Eng Guan Chan, 
Ltd. (importer, distributor, commis- 


sion merchant), 73 Beach St., Penang. 
WTD 8/18/60. 


Industrial Machinery 


Malaya 


Machinery for making filler-flats, 
sizes for 30 and 12 eggs, production 
capacity should be around 500 to 1,000 


September 12, 1960 


WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, 
and other business information. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. 











pieces an hour, from U.S. manufac- 
turers of filler-flat machinery. Singa- 
pore Paper Products, Ltd. (paper im- 
porter, commission agent; manufac- 
turer of paper bags, polyethylene bags, 
paper cups, and drinking straws, 315 
Alexandra Rd., Singapore 3. WTD 
2/27/59. 


Pakistan 


Modern automatic plant for manu- 
facturing waterproof cotton canvas, and 
jute tarpaulins, capacity about 20,000 
yards monthly. Modern Chemical and 
Tarpaulins Industries (manufacturer of 
tarpaulins, varnish, and insecticides), 
Ameejee Valeejee Bldg., Frere Rd., 
Karachi. WTD 8/12/60. 


Pharmaceuticals 
India 


All drugs and raw materials for 
pharmaceutical industry, particularly 
carbarsone, isonicotinic acid, hydrazide 
powder, para-amino-salicylic acid, and 
benzene hexachloride, etc. All India 
Medical Corp. (importer, manufacturer 
of drugs, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
and insecticides), 185 Princess St., 
Bombay 2. WTD 7/26/60. 


Costa Rica 


Pipes and fittings, including the fol- 
lowing for two sizeable projects pending 
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with the Hospital de Ninos, and Inter- 
american Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences: Copper tubing for water instal- 
lations, type K and L in sizes % in. 
through 4 in.; bronze fittings (ells, 
tees, reducers, and y’s); galvanized 
steel pipe, standard, in sizes 1% in. 
through 4 in.; galvanized steel pipe fit- 
tings (ells, tees, and reducers); cast 
iron drain pipe and fittings (ells, y’s, 
and tees), sizes 3, 4, 5, and 6 in., extra 
strong grade and standard; bronze gate 
and globe valves, NRS, 125-lb. WWP, 
200-lb. WSP for water, steam, and air; 
sizes % in. through 2 in.; IBBM NRS 
gate valves (solid wedge and double 
disc), sizes 3 and 4 in.; fiberglass and 
asbestos pipe-insulating materials, 1 in. 
thickness, for % in. through 4 in. di- 
ameter pipe. Also, in connection with 
operation of its own chain link fence 
factory, firm has annual requirement of 
galvanized wire of 8, 10, and 12 BWG 
(or U.S. standard wire gage) of ap- 
proximately 50 short tons a year. Firm, 
also has immediate requirement for 15 
tons of aluminum wire, 9 BWG, and 
aluminum tubes and fittings to enable 
it to produce aluminum fencing speci- 
fied on construction project for Hospital 
de Ninos. Price and delivery quota- 
tions requested as soon as_ possible. 
Importadora Tecnica Industrial, Ltda. 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent, civil 
engineering concern, manufacturer of 
wire-mesh fencing), Aptd. 3836, San 
Jose. WTD 6/30/60. 


Germany 


Seagoing pipes for oil tank heating in 
oil-burning vessels. Hagen & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 38 Deichstrasse, Hamburg. 
WTD 8/16/60. 


Restaurant Equipment 
Kenya 


Drive-in restaurant equipment. Firm 
would like to contact either manufac- 
turer or association for information as 
to equipment required, and layout of 
premises. Westlands Petrol Station, 
Ltd. (retail trade, filling station), P.O. 
Box 14240, Nairobi. WTD 7/26/60. 


Steel 
Germany 


Thin steel sheet, 0.5 to 1 millimeters, 
2000 and 1000 millimeters. Staba 
Wuppermann & Co. (importer, whole- 
saler of iron and steel), 61 Graf-Adolf- 
Strasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 8/18/60. 


Textiles 


France 


New cotton hosiery cuttings, assorted 
in separate colors; and new rayon 
linings assorted, in plain colors. 
HOLFRA, S.A.R.L. (importer), 1 rue 
Bourdaloue, Paris 9e. WTD 8/6/60. 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 





Agricultural, Forestry Equipment 
France 


Agricultural and forestry machinery, 
especially trench-digging machines, and 
those to clean ditches and drains, and 
for irrigation. The Darracq Proprie- 
tary Co. Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission agent), 7 avenue Constant 
Coquelin, Paris 7e. WTD 8/6/60. 


Italy 


Agricultural (farm and orchard) 
equipment and implements, including 
3 to 12 hp. cultivators, powder blowers, 
hydraulic pumps, spades, hoes, pruning 
shears, budding knives, bedewing 
pumps, antifrost equipment, tractors, 
irrigation sprinklers, and motor-plows. 
Salvatore Cantarella (wholesaler), No. 
263 Corso Italia, Giarre (Catania). 
WTD 8/8/60. 


Building Materials 
Trinidad 


Building materials, and _ builders’ 
hardware. Gordon, Grant & Co., Ltd. 
(commission merchant), 6 St. Vincent 
St., P.O. Box 286, Port of Spain. WTD 
3/16/60. 


Chemicals 
Germany 


Newly developed industrial chemicals, 
especially for use in ships by ship- 
yards. Hagen & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 38 
Deichstrasse, Hamburg. WTD 8/16/60. 


Electrical Appliances 
South Africa, Union of 


Small domestic electric appliances, 
including kettles, coffee percolators, 
toasters, grills, and irons, 220 volts, 
a.c. current. Continental and Eastern 
Agencies (sales agent), P.O. Box 498, 
Murray House, Hout St., Cape Town. 
WTD 8/9/60. 


Feedstuffs 
Italy 

Feedstuffs of all kinds. Antonio 
Bongiovanni (importer, wholesaler), 
No. 128 Via Risorgimento, Messina. 


WTD 7/19/60. 
Trinidad 


Animal feedstuffs. Gordon, Grant & 
Co., Ltd. (commission merchant), 6 St. 
Vincent St., P.O. Box 286, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. WTD 3/16/60. 


Foodstuffs 


Italy 


Canned foodstuffs. Antonino Bongio- 
vanni (see previous listing). 
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Trinidad 


Canned vegetables. Gordon, Grant & 
Co., Ltd. (see previous listing). 


Spain 

Cereals. Tolymar Business Agency 
(commission merchant), Virgen de la 
Fuencisla 7, Madrid 17. WTD 8/11/60. 
Forest Products 
Netherlands 

Sulfite and sulfate cellulose. Firm 
especially interested in half-bleached 


products, but bleached and unbleached 
will also be welcome. C. S. Th. Paap 
(sales agent handling industrial raw 
materials), 6 Stadhoudersstraat, Rijs- 
wijk (near the Hague). WTD 4/17/58. 
Paper Products 
Trinidad 

Toilet paper and paper products. 
Gordon, Grant & Co., Ltd. (commission 


merchant), 6 St. Vincent St., P.O. Box 
286, Port of Spain. WTD 3/16/60. 


Sewer-Cleaning Equipment 
Egypt 

Mechanical  sewer-cleaning equip- 
ment. Agency required to bid on 
United Arab Republic Government 
adjudications. General Engineering & 


Trading Co. (GETCO; manufacturer’s 
agent, engineer, contractor), 2 Cherif 
Pasha St., El Lewa Bldg., Cairo. WTD 
8/16/60. 

Sporting Goods 

Trinidad 


Fishing tackle. Gordon, Grant & Co. 
Ltd. (see previous listing). 


Textiles 
Netherlands 

Textiles for men’s wear, including 
shirts, collars, and socks, Hand-Tex 
Agentuurhandel (manufacturer’s 


agent), 81 Rembrandtlaan, Voorburg. 
WTD 8/4/60. 
PPPPPPPPPPPPPA PAP APE IIAP APIA 


U.A.R. Plans To Improve 
Port Said Harbor 


The Planning and Research De- 
partment of the Suez Canal Au- 
thority is inviting bids until Octo- 
ber 17 for construction of deep 
quays and demolition of break- 
waters in Port Said Harbor. 

Contractors who want to partici- 
pate can obtain the documents and 
specification against payment of 
$143.50 from the Planning and Re- 
search Department, Suez Canal 
Authority, Ismailia. Tenders are 
to be delivered to the Chairman of 
the Suez Canal Authority by Octo- 
ber 17, with a provisional deposit 
of $5,740 or a letter of guarantee 
issued by a bank established in 
Egypt. 

a papa baab shh AbDDAAAAAAAAAAAAL 








IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 





Alcoholic Beverages 


France 


Bordeaux wines, red and white, of 
classified and vintage qualities; also 
sparkling wines, in glass bottles. Large 
quantities. Aurelien Grenoulleau Etab. 
lissements, (producer, wholesaler, and 
exporter), Sainte-Foy-la-Grande, Gi- 
ronde. WTD 7/15/60. 

Cognae brandy—Pineau des Char- 
entes, an aperitive wine, in 75-cl. glass 


bottles or in wooden casks. Good qual- 
ity, large quantities. Direct or through 
agents. Bernard Parias, (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), La Peraudrie 
Jonzac, Charente-Maritime. WTD 3 
21/58. 

Bambooware 

Japan 


Bambooware (service set), grade A, 
1,200 sets monthly. Direct or through 
agents. Daiwa Trading Co., Ltd., (ex- 
port merchant), No. 2-14, Shirotae-cho, 
Minami-ky, Yokohama. WTD 8/8/60. 


Carnival Articles 
France 


Mardi Gras or carnival type articles. 
including masks, black velvet eye- 
masks, and domino costumes. Direct or 
through agents. Guy Cesar (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), 19 Quai Comte Lair, 
Saumur (Maine-et-Loire). WTD 
8/9/60. 


Diesel Engines 
Netherlands 


Stationary and marine diesel engines. 
automotive diesel engines, diesel-electric 
pump sets, compressor sets, small diesel 
locomotives, 30 to 1,000 hp. Kromhout 
Motorenfabriek D. Goedkoop Jr. N.V. 
(manufacturer), 2 Ketelstraat, Amster- 
dam. WTD 8/30/60. 


Foodstuffs 


Egypt 

Edible and industrial rice starch, un- 
limited quantities. Direct or through 
agents. National Starch Co., S.A.F., 
(manufacturer and exporter) , 30 Cherif 
St., Alexandria, U.A.R. WTD 4/14/60. 
Bolivia 

Brazil nuts, whole and/or chopped, up 
to 15,000 pounds a shipment to start. 
Oficina de Intercambio-Tramitaciones e 
Informaciones en General Oitieg (ex- 


port merchant), 599 Yanacocha (Casilla 
654), La Paz. WTD 8/9/60. 


Netherlands 


Vinegar, canned vegetables, salmo. 
fruits, mayonaise, piccalilli, and other 
foodstuffs. Top grade. Direct or 
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through agents. Firma van der Jagt & 
Co. (manufacturer), 15 Industrieka 
de, Breda. WTD 8/16/60. 


Spain 

Frozen lamb carcasses, good quality, 
weighing 6/15 kilograms net. 500 m/t. 
Ganaderias y Mercados, S.A. (whole- 


saler), Alcala 114, Madrid 9. WTD 
8/12/60. 


Handicrafts 
India 


Artistic brass, horn, ivory and wooden 
wares, jari bags, belts, embroidered 
goods, and similar items. Export qual- 
ity. Direct or through agents. Mora- 
dabad Metal House, (manufacturer, 
importer), 384 Beendi Bazar, Bombay. 
Catalogs.* WTD 1/23/56. 


Leather Articles 
India 


Leather articles, web equipment and 
tents of every size. Merchandise of 
$20,000 value can be shipped every 
quarter. Army and Police Equipment 
Supply Co., (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), P.O. Box 36, B.P., Sprivas- 


tava Market, Parade, Kanpur, U.P. 
WTD 8/16/60. 
Lumber 
Bolivia 
Mahogany logs and lumber. Oficina 


de Intereambio-Tramitaciones e Infor- 


maciones en General Oitieg, (export 
merchant), 599 Yanacocha (Casilla 
654), La Paz. WTD 8/9/60. 
Brazil 

Brazilian pine lumber. Direct or 


through agents. Industrias de Ma- 
deiras Pratense, Ltd. (exporter), Caixa 
Postal, 221, Lajes—Santa Catarina. 
WTD 6/24/60. 


Optical Equipment 
Scotland 


Astronomical mirrors, high precision 
optical lenses, highest quality. Direct 
G. Gilfillan (manufacturer), Sunnyside, 
13 Moor Rd., Eaglesham, Nr. Glasgow. 
WTD 8/15/60. 


Rugs 
Spain 
Woolen rugs, first quality, 5,000 
square meters a _ year. Direct or 


through agents. Torres, Decoracion y 
Muebles (Julio Perez Torres, ex- 
porter), 96 Velazquez, Madrid. WTD 
8/10/60. 


Textiles 
Australia 


100 per cent woolen goods, scarves, 
stoles, hoods, first grade. Direct or 
through agents. Hexi Trading Co., 
Pty., Ltd. (export merchant), 160 Ad- 
derley St., West Melbourne, Victoria. 
WTD 12/15/59. 
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Germany 


Flameproof, waterproof, and rotproof 
fast finishes for all types of textile 
fabrics. In 230-kilo barrels. Direct or 
through agents. Dr. Quehl & Co., 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer, exporter), 1 
An der Landwehr, Speyer/Rhein. WTD 
8/15/60. 


Wearing Apparel 


- Spain 


Little girls’ dresses, first quality, 3,- 
000 units a year. Direct or through 
agents. Maria Natividad Tome Lucas, 
(manufacturer), Avenida de la Habana 
50, Madrid. WTD 8/10/60. 


Wooden Furniture 
Spain 

Hand-made wooden furniture, first 
quality (French, English, and Spanish 
styles), up to $250,000 worth a year. 
Direct or through agents. Torres, 
Decoracion y Muebles (Julio Perez 


Torres, manufacturer), 96 Velazquez, 
Madrid. WTD 8/10/60. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina 


Teodoro Duliere, representing own 
firm, Sarmiento 722, Buenos Aires. In- 
terested in iron sheet (waste). Sched- 
uled to arrive middle of September via 
New York for 2-month visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Argentine Consulate Gen- 
eral, 12 W. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

Oscar Hutini, representing La Rural, 
Vinedos y Bodegas, S.A., Ltda., Gen- 
eral Gutierrez, Mendoza. Interested in 
exporting wines to United States. Was 
scheduled to arrive August 30 via New 
York for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Suite 1410-S 310 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 


Australia 


R. J. Fielder, representing R. W. 
Fielder & Son, Ltd., 184 Henley Beach 
Rd., Torrensville. Interested in import- 
ing hardware. Scheduled to arrive 
September 21 via San Francisco for 7- 
week visit. U.S. address: Taft Hotel, 
7th Ave. & 50th St., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Vancouver, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, and New 
York. 

Cliff Gordon, representing Swedex 
Clothing, Pty., Ltd., Swedex House, 
Dungate Lane, Sydney. Interested in 
manufacturing under license for U.S. 
firms men’s suits, sport coats and trou- 
sers. Scheduled to arrive September 
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20 via New York for 6- to 8-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New “York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
other cities as required. 

Francis M. Harkin, representing 
Frank M. Harkin & Co. (manufac- 
turer’s representative), 342 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria. Interested 
in locating companies in U.S. desiring 
sales representation in Australia in 
gift lines, such as clocks, brushware, 
jewelry, and novelty items. Scheduled 
to arrive September 24 via New York 
for 4-week visit. U.S. address: Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Hotel, 106 Central Park S., 
New York, N.Y. (Sept. 24-Oct. 9) ; Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, 720 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Oct. 15-18); and Clift 
Hotel, Gearey & Taylor Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Oct. 18-21). Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sidney Payne Jackson, representing 
F. A. Jackson & Son, Pty., Ltd., 53-63 
King St., Newtown, N.S.W. Interested 
in direct purchases of woodworking ma- 
chinery for manufacture of furniture; 
also in visiting furniture markets, and 
in observation of furniture manufac- 
turing techniques, as well as the mak- 
ing of U.S. designs of furniture under 
license in Australia. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 20 via New York for 
40-day visit. U.S. address: c/o Austral- 
ian Consulate General, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. 

Arthur Thomas Stamford, represent- 
ing W. H. Stamford & Sons, Pty., Ltd., 
18 Smith St., Chatswood, N.S.W. In- 
terested in manufacture of musical in- 
strument cases, and purchase of plush 
linings, flannelette linings, polyvinyl 
ehloride and leather cloth coverings, 
ease fittings, locks and handles. Seeks 
technical information on machinery 
used in manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, as well as raw materials used. 
Scheduled to arrive September 23 via 
Los Angeles for 5-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, Washington, 
New York, Elkhart (Ind.), Chicago, 
Seattle, and San Francisco. 

England 

Philip H. Preston, representing C. G. 
Hibbert & Co., Ltd./Selective Exports, 
Ltd., Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, London, EC. 4. Interested in plac- 
ing agencies for continental lager beer, 
English ale, Scotch whisky, meat, fish, 
and curry epicure sauces; also building 
accessories, anti-corrosive plastic paints, 
wall claddings, and roof coverings. Was 
scheduled to arrive September 11 via 
New York for 4- to 6-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o British Consulate General, 
99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. Itiner- 
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ary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. 

S. B. Rippon, representing Newton, 
Chambers & Co., Ltd. (ironfounder, 
engineer, chemical manufacturer). In- 
terested in licensing arrangements for 
manufacturer of industrial equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive September 12 via 
New York for 16-day visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mr. Blake Ozias, 38 East 
50th St., New York 22, N.Y.; and Mr. 
E. B. Hill, The Koehring Co., 1701 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Detroit. 

E. A. Tuxford, representing Sheffield 
Lighter Trades Employers’ Association, 
Light Trades House, Sheffield 10. In- 
terested in developing exports of cutlery 
and tools. Scheduled to arrive Septem- 
ber 13 via New York for 2-week visit. 
U.S. address: Henry Hudson Hotel, 
353 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Intinerary: New York, Chicago, Provi- 
dence (R.I.), and Washington, D.C. 


Ireland 


Robert C. Cuffee, representing Elec- 
tricity Supply Board, 27 Lower Fitz- 
william St., Dublin. Seeks technical in- 
formation on use of digital computers 
by public utilities (electric) on engi- 
neering problems.. Was scheduled to 
arrive September 7 via New York for 
6-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Mr. B. 
Kenny, Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 18 
East 48th St., New York, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Chat- 
tanooga, Detroit, Chicago, and possibly 
Pittsburgh and Schenectady. 

Japan 

Hajime Togami, President and Sales 
Manager, representing Togami Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co., 385 Ohdaka- 
ramachi Saga-Shi, Saga-Ken, and Kaz- 
uya Matsumiya, Editor of Japan Trade 
Monthly, Ginza-Nishi, cho-Ku, Tokyo. 
Interested in observing U.S. methods of 
manufacturing and marketing electrical 
motor controls and magnetic motor 
starters, and desire to visit manufactur- 
ing plants engaged in making similar 
products, &’s well as to visit manufac- 
turers whose products require use of 
magnetic motor starters and motor con- 
trols. Were scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 8 in Des Moines for 1-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Kieffer Associ- 
ates, The Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Itinerary: Various states. 

Shizuo Tsuchimoto, President, repre- 
senting Kyoritsu Pottery Co., Ltd., No. 
158, Tsumagi-cho, Toki City, Gifu Pre- 
fecture. Interested in manufacture and 
export of chinaware, observing U.S. 
market for chinaware, and inspecting 
major U.S. chinaware plants. Was 
scheduled to arrive August 23 via Hon- 
olulu for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Sadao Kato, 310 North Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. Itinerary: 
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Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Miami, and San Francisco. 


New York, 


Nigeria 

D. J. Fielding, Managing Director, 
representing Major and Co. (Nigeria), 
Ltd., 27 Commercial Ave., P.O. Box 441, 
Yaba/Lagos. Interested in acquisition 
of agencies for pharmaceuticals, drugs, 
toiletries; chemicals, and provisions. 
Was scheduled to arrive latter part of 
August via New York for 5-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Nigeria Liaison Of- 
fice, 575 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 

Chief D. S. Yaro, Head of Lagos 
Hausa Community, representing self, 
16 Ibomo St., P.O. Box 41, Lagos. In- 
terested in exporting Nigerian hides 
and skins, spices, rubber, coconut, 
bones, horns, timber, kola nuts, and 
kapok, as well as importing building 
materials and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive September 19 via 
New York for 2-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Nigeria Liaison Office, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Pittsburgh. 


Peru 


Otto T. Silberer, representing self, 
P.O. Box 1117, Lima. Interested in 
contacting U.S. producers and/or ex- 
porters of canned foods, dried fruits, 
dairy products, packings and general 
merchandise, as well as _ contacting 
prospective importers of Peruvian 
lumber. Scheduled to arrive September 
15 via Miami for 2-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Los Gatos 16498, Los 
Gatos (Almaden Route), Calif. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Jose (Calif.). 


South Africa, Union of 


Norman O. Sand, Director of Sand & 
Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 1377, Johannesburg. 
Interested in building construction mate- 
rials, plumbing accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, hardware items, home and shop 
electric woodworking tools, garden im- 
plements, do-it-yourself products, and 
room air-conditioners. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 13 via New York for a 
visit until October 11. U.S. address: 
c/o Finlay, Holt & Co., Ltd., 24 State 
St., New York 4, N.Y. 





investment in 


PERU 
$1.25 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
oD. Cc. 











NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 




















Phe Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by firms domiciled in 
the United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced by 
a brief review of basic trade and in- 
dustry data collected in making the 
compilations. All are dated August. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers- 
Iraq, September. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and 
Engineers—Dominican Republic, 
August. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Guadeloupe, 
Martinique and French Guiana, Au- 
gust. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Republic of 
Ireland, August. 

Book, Magazine and Periodical Import- 
ers and Dealers—Spain, August. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers and 
Manufacturers—Costa Rica, Septem- 
ber. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa, 
September. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Greece, August. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Algeria, August. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Mexico, September. 


Hardware Importers and Dealers 
Denmark, August. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 
British Honduras, August. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 


Switzerland, August. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—-Brazil, 
September. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Chile, 
September. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters, Dealers and Manufacturers 
—Greece, August. 

Oil (animal, fish and vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners 
and Exporters—Spain, September. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—New Zealand, September. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—lItaly, August. 

Provision Importers and Dealers 
India, August. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers, Dealers and 
Manufacturers—Brazil, August. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers, Dealers and 

Manufacttrers—Chile, August. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Burmese Firm Wants 
Production of Teak 


National Stores, a Burmese firm en- 
gaged in the export of timber and wood 
products, and in the manufacture of 
railroad ties, is seeking U.S. participa- 
tion for the manufacture and market- 
ing of teak and other exotic wood 
parquet flooring, veneer, and/or furni- 
ture for export to the United States. 

Alternatively, the firm says it will 
consider the manufacture of teak and 
other exotic wood parquet flooring and 
furniture for shipment to the United 
States or the manufacture of veneer 
in Burma for export to the United 
States and Europe and sale to ply- 
wood and furniture makers. It esti- 
mates capital cost of a plant utilizing 
2,000 tons of teak a year for the manu- 
facture of veneer, parquet blocks, or 
similar items at approximately $400,000. 

The U.S. investor will be expected 
to establish and develop markets for 
wood products in the United States to 
provide advice on the type products 
needed for sale in the U.S. market, and 
to share in the capital cost. U.S. tech- 
nical and managerial assistance could 
be part of the equity capital. 

Products of this kind are not now 
being exported directly to the United 
States. Burma reportedly sells sub- 
stantial quantities of teak to.the Scan- 
dinavian countries for manufacture 
into furniture, and veneer; much of 
this production is then sold in the 
United States. With the exception of 
one plywood factory, there are no mak- 
ers of finished wood products for ex- 
port from Burma, according to the 
firm. 

Interested concerns are invited to 
address correspondence to National 
Stores, 474/476 Maha Bandoola Street, 
Rangoon, Burma. 





Greek Steel Mill Project 
Invites U.S. Participation 


U.S. participation in the construction 
of a $75-million steel mill in Greece is 
invited by the Industrial Development 
Corp. of Greece. 

The proposed plant is expected to 
have an annual production capacity of 
250,000 tons. 

Financing, completion, and manage- 
ment of the project reportedly will be 
undertaken by the corporation. The 
proposed plant will employ a large num- 
ber of workers. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited to 
correspond with Alexander Tsatsos, 
Chairman, Industrial Development 
Corp., Athens, Greece. 


September 12, 1960 






U.S. Capital Investment, Know-How 
Invited by Four Indian Companies 


Private U.S. financial and technical collaboration are sought by 4 
firms in India for establishment and operation of plants for the manu- 
facture of plastic paper laminates, radio components, ball bearings, 
domestic washing machines, domestic cooking ranges, or electrical 


household appliances. 


Direct correspondence with each of the Indian firms at the addresses 


given is invited. 

@ U.S. collaboration, in the form of 
capital investment and technical assist- 
ance, for the manufacture in India of 
plastic paper laminates is sought by 
the Bombay Housing Corp. (BHC), 3 
West View, 1st Pasta Lane, Colaba, 
Bombay 5, India. 

The proposed factory is expected to 
have an initial annual capacity of 3 
million square feet with scope for ex- 
pansion. The plant will be located in 
Bombay City where availability of 
labor, power, water, and transportation 
is expected to be adequate. No de- 
tailed survey of the investment outlay 
has been made; BHC estimates that it 
will be about $525,000. 

Established in 1955, the company has 
been engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling real estate and under- 
taking housebuilding contracts. It now 
intends to undertake the manufacture 
of plastic paper laminates in coopera- 
tion with a U.S. firm. 

There is a growing demand, and an 
almost unexploited market, for plastic 
laminates, utilized in making doors, 
windowsills, furniture for schools, of- 
fices, hospitals, and laboratories, trans- 
port vehicle bodies, airplanes, ships, and 
railway coaches, according to BHC. 

The U.S. investor is offered a one- 
third share in the equity capital of 
the firm to be established, and a pro- 
portionate participation in the man- 
agement. U.S. capital investment will 
be used to meet the foreign exchange 
needed for financing the purchase of 
required machinery. 

Raw materials required for the in- 
dustry are kraft paper, phenolic resin, 
alpha-cellulose paper, and melamine 
resin. Of these, kraft paper and phe- 
nolic resin are now manufactured in In- 
dia and should be available in suffi- 
cient quantities. Alpha-cellulose paper 
and melamine resin are currently not 
manufactured in India but their manu- 
facture is being undertaken by other 
firms whose plants are expected to go 
into production within 3 years. Until 
then, these two raw materials will have 
to be imported. 

@ U.S. financial and technical col- 
laboration for establishment and oper- 
ation of a plant for the manufacture 
of loudspeakers and IF transformers 





for radio receiving sets in India is 
sought by the Oilseeds Trading Co., 
Pvt., Ltd., 111 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay 1, India. 

The plant, to be in Bombay City, is 
expected to have an annual production 
capacity of 500,000 pieces of loudspeak- 
ers, and one million pieces of transform- 
ers. Estimated cost of both projects is 
$420,000—$315,000 for loudspeakers, 
and $105,000 for transformers. 

Financial participation of up to 25 
percent of the capital for the enter- 
prise, in return for joint management 
participation, will be welcomed. 

According to Dhirajlal Babubhai 
Sanghvi, a representative of the firm, 
the Government has informally in- 
formed intending manufacturers that 
they will be permitted to import com- 
ponents up to the value of 42 cents 
a loudspeaker and 10 cents a trans- 
former. Components permitted to be 
imported will include magnet or mag- 
net steel, spider, enameled copper wire, 
special adhesives, fine rivets, and other 
items for the loudspeakers and lead 
wire, coil former, former material, and 
iron dust cores for the transformers. 
In addition, pulp and chemicals to 
manufacture paper cones for the loud- 
speakers also will be permitted. 

The current annual rate of consump- 
tion of loudspeakers in India»is 700,- 
000 but official sources expect it to rise 
to 1.5 million by 1965. The manufac- 
ture of loudspeakers of good quality 
reportedly has not progressed satisfac- 
torily although the demand is steadily 
rising. With respect to IF transform- 
ers, the current level of consumption is 
stated to be 1.5 million, and a rise to 
3 million is anticipated by 1965. 

@ U.S. collaboration for the manu- 
facture in India of ball bearings is 
sought by Dhirajlal Morarji, 37-A 
Sarang Street, Bombay 3, India, an im- 
porter of and dealer in ball and roller 
bearings, hardware, drugs and chem- 
icals. 

The proposed plant, to operate two 
shifts a day, is expected to have an 
annual production capacity of 700,000 
steel balls. Total investment required, 
inclusive of raw materials for the first 
3 months, is estimated by the firm to 
(Continued on page 23) 
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French Industrial 
Area Available 


The State Property Service at Rouen, 
Seine-Maritime, France, will call for 
bids on a large industrial area, the 
former National Powder Works Plant 
at Oissel, covering over 83 hectares of 
which 2.50 hectares are buildings of 
various types. 

Date of bids will be announced later. 
Tenders are to be submitted to the 
Direction des Domaines de Rouen (Serv- 
ice III), 36 rue du Renard, Rouen, 
Seine-Maritime, France. 

The plant which has no productive 
material, reportedly can be utilized for 
heavy, chemical, mechanical, and trans- 
formation industry (cinet factories, 
prefabrications), and transportation of 
heavy material. 

The town of Oissel, 9 kilometers 
south of Rouen, is located between 
Paris-Rouen Le Havre. It has good 
transportation and communication fa- 
cilities, port facilities, industrial and 
drinking water, large sewer installa- 
tions, and gas and electricity. The in- 
dustrial region of Haute Normandie, 
of which Rouen and Le Havre consti- 
tute the centers, is integrated in the 
industrial complex of the Seine-Mari- 
time. 

The diverse industrial activity of 
Rouen and its region contains indus- 
tries such as metallurgical, mechan- 
ical, chemical, petroleum, wood and 
paper, textile, leather and shoe, build- 
ing and construction material; good 
expansion possibilities exist. 

Copies of documentation received 
from the State Property Service at 
Rouen are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Ecuadoran Company Plans 
Banana Flour Production 


U.S. private capital investment for 
establishment of a plant in Ecuador for 
the production of banana flour is sought 
by Pablo Plata Sanchez, a businessman 
in Esmeraldas, Ecuador. Distribution 
will be throughout Ecuador, and foreign 
markets. 

Capital investment reportedly will be 
utilized for the purchase of adequate 
equipment. 

Plans for the factory, a list of neces- 
sary equipment, and personnel re- 
quired for the project, including a re- 
port on the chemical analysis of banana 
flour, all in Spanish, are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond with Pablo 
Plata Sanchez, Esmeraldas, Ecuador. 
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Mexican State Invites 
New Industries 


The State of San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, under the Law of Economic 
Development, June 7, 1959, offers 
certain tax incentives to encourage 
establishment of new industries in 
the San Luis Potosi area. 

U.S. firms interested in invest- 
ment in Mexico, particularly in this 
area, are invited to address cor- 
respondence to the Director, Office 
of Promotion, National Palace, San 
Luis Potosi, San Luis Potosi, Mex- 
ico. The promotion office offers 
information and guidance on legis- 
lation relating to foreign invest- 
ment, general industrial set-up, and 
other subjects. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIIIPIDAESS 


Patented Construction Item 
Offered by German Inventor 


Licensing rights for sale and exploita- 
tion in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, of a newly developed element 
for the foundation and anchorage of 
buildings and parts of buildings, is of- 
fered by the German inventor, Dr. Ing. 
Ludwig Moller. 

The patented invention process is de- 
scribed as a widely used system of 
erecting piles for foundations and simi- 
lar structures suitable for underwater 
or loose soil applications. According 
to Dr. Moller, this specialized technique 
should be of particular interest to con- 
struction firms, oil and sulphur com- 
panies, as well as for underwater ex- 
ploration or development work, and mili- 
tary uses—bridges, roads, and other 
installations. 

Further details, including literature 
in German, supplied by Dr. Moller, are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





German Firm Asks License 
For Electronics Articles 


A licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
firm for mass production in Germany of 
articles in the electro-technical and 
electronics field, for sale throughout the 
European Common Market, is sought by 
the German firm, Trebel-Werk, 
G.m.b.H. 

Long established, the firm operates 
an enterprise producing balancing and 
testing machines. It constructed a 
modern factory and office building in 
1958 and, reportedly exports 50 percent 
of its production through its own sales 
organization. 

A brochure describing products man- 
ufactured by the firm is available on 


Brazilian Firm To Produce 
Supplement for Animal Feed 


A joint venture or other arrange- 
ment with a U.S. firm for production in 
Brazil of cobalt pellets to feed cattle 
or sheep is proposed by the Brazilian 
firm of Leivas Leite, S.A. 

Currently engaged in the manufac- 
ture of veterinary pharmaceuticals, the 
Brazilian firm would like to expand 
and diversify its activities. For this 
purpose it seeks association with a 
U.S. manufacturer engaged in related 
lines to undertake the production of 
cobalt pellets, for sale throughout Bra- 
zil, the United States, and other coun- 
tries. 

There is a particularly good market 
for this product in Brazil, according 
to the firm, as a shortage of cobalt 
exists in the Brazilian soil which causes 
a nervous disease in cattle. The co- 
balt pellet reportedly enables the ani- 
mals to assimilate vitamin B-12 and 
other vitamins, thus improving the nu- 
tritive value of milk and meat, and 
improving the wool. 

Sufficient low-cost labor is available 
locally. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Pedro Antonio Leivas Leite, 
President, Leivas Leite, S.A., Pelotas, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 





Honduras Concern Wants 
Pharmaceutical License 


A license for manufacture of a U.S. 
line of pharmaceutical products, espe- 
cially drugs which can be purchased i: 
concentrated form and packaged locally 
after being combined with water, is 
sought by Farmacia Siman, S. de R.L 

Established in 1958 as a wholesaler 
and retailer of medicines, toiletries, and 
general merchandise, and as importer 
of medicines, toiletries, household 
goods, medical and hospital instru- 
ments, and general merchandise, the 
firm wants to extend its activities in the 
manufacturing field. Under considera- 
tion is establishment of a small plant 
for the packaging and processing of 
U.S. pharmaceutical products. 

The company also expressed interest 
in obtaining the agency or exclusive 
distributorship for U.S. pharmaceutical! 
products (ethical lines) presently not 
on the Honduras market. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Farmacia Siman, S. de 
R.L., San Pedro Sula, Honduras, C.A. 





loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Comnierce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested firms also 
are invited to write to Trebel-Werk, 
G.m.b.H., 56-62 Kaiserswerther Strasse, 
Ratingen b. Duesseldorf, Germany. 
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Large Industrial Property 
Available in South Africa 


Approximately 930 acres of freehold 
land, located in an industrial district 
in the Witwatersrand complex of South 
Africa, is offered to a U.S. investor by 
the Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, of 
Johannesburg. 

The firm, a gold-mining company ad- 
ministered by the Union Corp., oper- 
ates one of the older mines on the Wit- 
watersrand complex. Upon cessation 
of mining operations the property will 
be available for a large industrial ven- 
ture, 

A portion of the property, the pro- 
claimed farm of Witpoortje No. 117, in 
the district of Brakpan, is immediately 
available and is said to be excellently 
suited for establishment of a large in- 
dustrial enterprise. A railway line 
runs through the farm from east to 
west and to the south of the company’s 
mine surface works. Water and elec- 
trie power are readily available. 

Additional details are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested firms also 
are invited to address inquiries to The 
Secretaries, Van Dyk Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., 74/78 Marshall Street, 
P.O. Box 1125, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 


Bicycles, Serum . . . 
(Continued from page 14) 


some of the old wharves; bids invited 
until October 30, by the Iraqi Ports 
Administration. 

Serums; anti-tuberculosis themother- 
apy; medical dressing, bids invited until 
September 25, Drugs until October 9, 
by The Secretary Central Purchasing 
Board, Ministry of Health, Baghdad,* 

Latex foam mattresses, 500, and 20,- 
000 small cotton putties in accordance 
with specifications ORD/72 and ORD/ 
73; bid deadline October 10. Supply of 
medical stores for distribution to appro- 
priate suppliers, provided they have no 
relations or dealings with Israel; bid 
deadline October 24.* 

Bids invited by the Director of Con- 
tracts and purchases, Ministry of De- 
fense, Baghdad. 

Air-conditioning installation works 
for the new State Bank building; bids 
invited until October 19 by the Super- 
intendent of Contracts, Hassan Ben 
Thablt Street, Baghdad, accompanied 
by a bank’s guarantee of $2,800.* 

Tarmiya water supply system, to- 
gether with a pumping house and all 
ancillary work; bids invited until No- 
vember 5 by the Director General of 


September 12, 1960 





U.S. Capital .. . 


(Continued from page 21) 


be $147,000. Dhirajlal Morarji seeks 
technical assistance for the project but 
also will welcome financial participa- 
tion. 

The area proposed for the plant, 
near Bombay City, has adequate labor, 
power, water, and transportation fa- 
cilities. According to the firm, there 
are good market potentialities for ball 
bearings since the present demand ex- 
ceeds production. 

An outline of the project, prepared 
by the Indian firm, is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

@ U.S. collaboration for establish- 
ment of a small-scale industry in In- 
dia for the manufacture of domestic 
washing machines, domestic cooking 
ranges, or electrical household appli- 
ances, is sought by Manhohan & Bros., 
4-M Sector 16-A, Chandigarh, Punjab, 
India. 

A new concern of 4 partners, the 
company estimates the project should 
not exceed $2 million. It proposes to 
invest $21,000 and is hopeful of ob- 
taining a loan from the National Small 
Industries Corp. of New Delhi, for the 
venture: 

The U.S. investor is offered a part- 
nership arrangement—49 percent of 
the common stock—in return for the 
value of the plant and equipment, and 
technical know-how. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





German Enterprise 
Offered for Sale 


Gebr. Schuell, a wool-spinning enter- 
prise in Dueren, Rheinland, is offered 
for outright sale or lease. The firm will 
consider an expansion program under a 
partnership arrangement. 

Under the latter arrangement, the 
German firm will accept U.S. financial 
and managerial participation, including 
the formation of a U.S.-German firm 
to manufacture related U.S. products, 
for sale throughout the European Com- 
mon Market. Participation of the pres- 
ent owners would involve contribution 
of the firm’s assets. 

Gebr. Schuell, a long established firm 
currently engaged in production of 
woolen yarns and twist, operates at full 
capacity in 2 shifts. The property com- 
prises 40,000 square meters of land, of 
which 6,500 square meters are covered 
by buildings—a residence with park, an 
office building, and housing for key 
workers. 

Facilities include fully automatic 
carding sets, self actors, fancy ring 
doublers, twisting machines, mixing wil- 
low yarn reels, and other auxiliary ma- 
chines. A fully automatic oil heating 
and new electrical installation has been 
in operation during the past 8 months, 
according to the Company. 

Interested firms are invited to ad- 
dress correspondence to Gebr. Schuell, 
Betriebsort Birkesdorf, Dueren/Rhein- 
land, Germany. 





Water and Electricity, Ministry of 
Municipalities, Baghdad. Bidding doc- 
uments may be obtained from the Ac- 
counts Section of the Ministry of Mu- 
nicipalities or from the Iraqi Embassy, 
Washington, D.C., for $28 a set. 

Construction of Rania (Sulaynamia 
Province) water supply system, notice 
no. 68 and construction of Malha 
Kirkuk Province water supply system, 
notice no. 69; November 12. 

Supply of 250 tons kibbled alumina 
(sulphate of alumina) notice no. 70; 
September 17.- Supply of cast iron pipes 
and accessories, notice no. 71, October 8. 

Construction of Maymounah (Amara 
Province) water supply system, notice 
no. 76, November 19, by the Director 
General of Water and Electricity, 
Ministry of Municipalities, Baghdad.* 


Morocco 


Port cranes, 10, for the Port of Casa- 
blanca, 5-ton capacity, minimum 24 and 
7 meters. Height of lift over the dock 
22 meters, total height of lift 40 me- 
ters, and spread of track for traveling 
crane 6 meters. Bids invited until Oc- 
tober 1 by M. l’Ingenieur General, Di- 
recteur du Porte de Casablanca, Place 
Zallaga, Casablanca.* 





New Zealand 

Hydraulic track press; bids invited 
until September 22 by the New Zealand 
Ministry of Works, Stores Manager, 
P.O. Box 8024, Wellington. 

Copies of specification are available 
at the New Zealand Trade Commis- 
sioner, 1145 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.* 


Pakistan 


Machinery— (wheel lathe and vacuum 
exhauster); tender no. 143-S/0/15-A- 
59-60; bids invited until September 20; 
tender no. 143-S/O-15 ( P-6) 50-60 for the 
purchase of machinery—wheel lathes 
and crabs; September 26; tender no. 
214-S/4/14-60(P4) for the purchase of 
paint, pigment, and varnish; September 
27. 

Bids invited by North Western Rail- 
way, Chief controller of Stores, La- 
hore.* 

Testing instruments, components and 
tools; bids invited until September 26 
by the Office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Attention: F. 
Rizwi, Purchase Coordinating Officer, 
Block No. 32, Pakistan Secretariat, 
Karachi. Bids should be sent in dupli- 
cate in sealed envelopes.* 
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U.S. Exports... 


(Continued from page 4) 


Shipments of wheat, particularly to 
Brazil and Uruguay, were somewhat 
above those in January-June 1959, as 
were sales of automobiles and parts, 
mainly to Argentina, Mexico, Colombia, 
and Chile. Machinery exports to Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Cuba fell sharply, but 
these declines were partly offset by 


gains in shipments elsewhere, espe- 
cially to Argentina, Colombia, and 
Mexico. 

Imports from Latin America ad- 


vanced from their July-December 1959 
level, but failed to equal the level pre- 
vailing in the first half of that year. 
This was due largely to the decline in 
imports of coffee from Brazil and 
Colombia. Purchases of most other 


Latin American products equaled their 
levels in January-June 1959 or ad- 
vanced moderately. Among the latter 
were imports of iron ore from Vene- 
zuela and Peru and of copper from 
Chile, Peru, and Mexico. 


Table 1.—U.S. Total Merchandise Trade 


(Billions of dollars] 


Non- Gen- Ex- 

mili- eral cess 

tary im- of 

Period exports ports exports 

1957: January-June... 10.3 6.5 3.8 
July-December. 9.2 6.5 3.7 

1958: January-June... 8.3 6.3 2.0 
July-December. 8.0 6.6 1.5 
1959: January-June. 7.9 7.4 0.5 
July-December. 8.4 7.8 0.6 
1960: January-June. 9.6 7.6 2.0 


Table 2.—Merchandise Trade by Area 


[Billions of dollars] 


Exports excluding 


“special category’ } 








General imports 





Area 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June Jan.-June July-Dec.. Jan.-June 
Total 7.65 8.13 9.26 7.42 7.79 7.63 
Major industrial areas: 

Western Europe, ex- 
cluding Greece and 

Turkey. 1.95 2.36 2.88 2.08 2.33 2.20 

Japan... 44 50 65 45 .58 .58 

Canada ‘ 1.89 1.84 1.94 1.41 1.63 1.46 

Other areas: 

Southern, Southeast- 
tern, and Eastern 
Asia, excluding 

Japan 70 64 92 59 63 65 
Australia and New 

Zealand 12 20 19 16 17 14 
Near East and Africa, 
including Greece and 

Turkey 66 65 72 54 50 .49 
Latin American Re- 

publics 1.74 1.76 1.74 1.89 1.72 1.86 

' “Special category’’ commodities are excluded from country export data for security reasons . 





Completely Free . . . 
(Continued from page 9) 


Europe and in 
world.” 


Relations With the Common Market 

A link with the six countries of the 
Common Market continues to be a 
prime objective of the EFTA. Recent 
efforts in this direction have indicated 
that both groups are willing to nego- 
tiate but that, for the present, it will 
not be easy to arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Official British spokesmen have in- 
dicated that they were disappointed 
that more was not achieved towards a 
settlement of the long term problem of 
relations between the Common Market 
and EFTA at last June’s meeting in 
Paris of the special Trade Committee 
of Twenty-One. (This is a reference 
to the Western European countries in 


other parts of the 
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the OEEC plus representatives from 
the Common Market, the United States, 
and Canada). It was agreed at the 
Trade Committee meeting that a study 
group should examine various devices 
for relieving the immediate trade dif- 
ficulties which countries will have as 
the result of the tariff reductions made 
by the Six and the Seven, and to ex- 
amine possibilities of reciprocal tariff 
concessions in the forthcoming GATT 
tariff negotiations. 

United Kingdom officials have taken 
some pains to point out that reports in 
the British press that the Government 
was preparing to join the Common 
Market, did not reflect the official view- 
point. They were continuing to ex- 


amine the problems, but the United 
Kingdom was not about to join the 
Common Market and in doing so aban- 
don its agreements with and obliga- 
tions to the other members of the EFTA 
and to the Commonwealth. If the Brit- 





ish Government does enter into negotia- 
tions, they noted, it would not neglect 
its other obligations. 


Differences on Integration Rate 


The outstanding differences between 
the two groupings continue to be those 
which led the Outer Seven to proceed 
their own way after the breakdown of 
negotiations on a European-wide free 
trade area at the end of 1958. The 
Seven were not prepared to accept the 
same degree of economic integration as 
the Six. The Seven wished to retain 
some authority over their tariffs and 
external commercial policy. 

The United Kingdom with its pref- 
erential tariff and other commitments 
to the Commonwealth, and other EFTA 
countries with low tariffs or duty-free 
entry for bulk foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, consider this factor especially 
important. They also were not prepared 
to accept the degree of political as 
well as economic integration implied in 
the institutions of the Common Market. 

The institutional arrangements for 
carrying out the objectives and pro- 
gram of the EFTA are intended to be 
less extensive than those for the Com- 
mon Market. EFTA has now estab- 
lished its headquarters in Geneva rath- 
er than in Paris as originally planned. 
Key decisions and policies will be made 
by unanimous vote of a Council of Min- 
isters, meeting from time to time as 
required. The Council will rely on the 
EFTA Secretariat to carry on much of 
the day-to-day business of the organ- 
ization. A high-ranking British Treas- 
ury official has been named EFTA 
Secretary-General. The Secretariat staff 
is expected to be a relatively small 
one; present plans call for a total of 
39 personnel. The EFTA countries 
have designated permanent delegates to 
represent them in Geneva. 


BFC's newest list of guides, 
handbooks, and other studies 
relating to basic foreign 
trade procedures 


Sources of 
Information on 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 
PRACTICE 


Sold for 25 cents by U.S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices and the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 








Cologne Hosts Photo 
Exhibit This Month 


After a two-year interval, PHOTO- 
KINA—International Photographic and 
Motion Picture Trade Fair and Exhibi- 
tion—will be held at the Cologne exhi- 
bition grounds, September 24-October 
2. It is expected that 500 exhibitors, 
including 200 from 16 foreign countries 
will participate. 

France, the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, Switzerland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Austria, Sweden, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Yugoslavia, 
and Liechtenstein will be represented. 
Displays will be housed in 9 halls with 
an exhibition area of 72,000 square 
meters, compared with 8 halls and 
66,000 square meters available at the 
1958 PHOTOKINA. 

The fair, which in 1958 attracted 
203,000 visitors from 82 countries, will 
be open to buyers and the public. Ex- 
hibits will provide a comprehensive sur- 
vey of latest developments in photog- 
raphy and cinematography. ' Displays 
will encompass all products of the 





Utrecht International Trade 
Fair Shows Consumer Goods 


The Fall International Trade Fair in 
Utrecht, Netherlands, September 12-17, 
is devoted entirely to consumer goods, 
comprising 16 groups. An area of 
16,000 square meters, contains exhibits 
of 1,063 firms from 23 countries. 


Products on display include house- 
hold goods, glass, earthenware, china- 
ware and crystalware; home textiles 
and furnishings; gold and silverware; 
jewelry; smokers’ requisites; leather 
goods; fashion goods; perfumes and 
cosmetics; toys; sporting goods; gifts 
and souvenirs; display and advertising 
material; and office supplies. 

Principal exhibits will be from the 
Netherlands, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
France. Products will also be shown 
from the United States, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, East Germany, Egypt, 
Finland, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Liechtenstein, Norway, Austria, Po- 
land, Spain, and Czechoslovakia. 

International Consumer Goods Fair 
and the Technical Goods Fair again will 
be combined in 1961 after being sepa- 
rated into 2 sections for the past few 
years. The combined fair will be held 


in Utrecht March 13-18, 1961. The 
Technical Goods section will be pro- 
longed through March 22.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Amsterdam. 
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photographic and motion picture indus- 
try. U.S. firms will display color films, 
cameras, projectors, optical appliances, 
tape recorders, and accessories. 

Brochures describing the exhibition 
are available from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Further infor- 
mation also may be obtained from the 
German-American Chamber of Com- 
merce Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
19, N.Y.—UwU.S. Consulate General, 
Duesseldorf. 





Baby Goods Fair 
Set For Germany 


Baby 1961, the second International 
Trade Fair for Baby Carriages and 
Baby Goods, will be held at the Cologne 
exhibition grounds January 6-9, 1961. 
The first baby fair, in Cologne Jan- 
uary 7-10, 1960, drew 222 exhibitors, 
including 69 from 9 foreign countries. 
Attendance, which is restricted to the 
trade, totaled 4,650 buyers, of whom 
590 came from abroad. 


Items to be exhibited include baby 
carriages and accessories; children’s 
cribs and accessories, furniture, cloth- 
ing, and textiles; and baby care articles 
such as oils, powders, bottles, and scales, 
and numerous associated articles such 
as toys and shoes. 

Additional. information about Baby 
1961 may be obtained from Messe- und 
Ausstellungsgesellschaft, Cologne, Ger- 
many, or from the German-American 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Duesseldorf. 





The Mechanical Handling Exhibition, 
staged biennially in Britain since 1948, 
will have its eighth showing at Earls 
Court, London, May 8-18, 1962. U.S. 
manufacturers of mechanical handling 
equipment and related products are 
invited to participate. Details may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. H. A. Coll- 
man, Associated Iliffe Press, Dorset 
House, Stamford St., London S.E.1.— 
U.S. Embassy, London. 





The first Japanese Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. opened August 16 
on the site of the 1959 U.S. Exhibit in 
Sokolniki Park. Organized by the Jap- 
anese Export Organization, JETRO, it 
is reportedly the largest exhibition of 
its kind ever held abroad by Japan. 
Over 15,000 displays representing 343 
Japanese firms cover an area of 8,200 
square meters.—U.S. Embassy, Moscow. 








PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAI FIA 


U.S. Opens Exhibit 
In Greece 


Progress U.S.A., the American 
exhibit at the 25th International 
Fair of Thessaloniki, Salonika, 
Greece, is emphasizing the quality 
of U.S. products. Showing at Sal- 
onika for the fifth year, the United 
States opened its display Septem- 
ber 4 and will exhibit until the end 
of the fair, September 25. 

Eighty-eight companies cooper- 
ated to produce the displays, which 
include color telecast of Greek en- 
tertainers in action, viewed by fair- 
goers on stage and simultaneously 
on TV _ screens; science shows; 
household and agricultural pres- 
entations; sewing machine produc- 
tion line operation; and a demon- 
stration of rehabilitation of acci- 
dent victims with artificial hands, 
legs, and arms. 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPEP IASI EAIAA 


World Plastics Exposition 
Coming Up in Netherlands 


Raw materials, chemical products, 
machinery, equipment, semimanufac- 
tured products, and finished products 
will be shown at the second Interna- 
tional Plastics Fair, MACROPLASTIC 
1960, in Utrecht, October 19-26. Six 
hundred applications for space have 
been received from 17 countries. 


Brochures giving information and 
details about the Exposition are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Amsterdam. 





U.S. Industry Participation 
Wanted at Hong Kong Fair 


U.S. firms and agents are invited to 
participate in the annual Hong Kong 
Products Exhibition to be held Decem- 
ber 12-January 12 in the Old Naval 
Dockyard Site. This exhibit will feature 
industrial machinery and raw materials 
which are in demand by Hong Kong in- 
dustry. 


Unit space is 100 square feet and the 
price per unit is HK$600 (US$104.98). 
Firms interested in exhibiting may ob- 
tain further details from the Secretary, 
Chinese Manufacturers Association of 
Hong Kong, 64-65 Connaught Rd., Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Leather Production in 


Syrian leather production is esti- 
mated to have increased in 1959 com- 
pared with 1958. Output in 1959, with 
1958 estimates in parenthesis, was: Box 
leather, 175,000 feet (150,000); kid 
leather, 100,000 feet (90,000); patent, 
20,000 feet (15,000); suede, 100,000 
feet (90,000); sole, 132,240 pounds 
(110,200); box leather for belts and 
farmers’ use, 44,080 pounds (33,060) ; 
and leather tanned with vegetable com- 
pounds, 551,000 pounds (440,800). 

About 150 tanneries, with a capital 
investment of approximately $2 million, 
employ some 3,500 workers. These tan- 
neries supply about 75 percent of do- 
mestic leather requirements. 

Syrian leather imports totaled S£223,- 
050 in 1958 (US$1—S£3.75), compared 
with S£170,845 in 1957. Industry sources 
indicate 30 percent originated in Hol- 
land; 25 percent in France; 20, Federal 
Republic of Germany; 10, United King- 
dom; 5, United States; and 10 percent 
in other European countries. 

Syria’s imports of leathers exceed- 
ing $100 in value are subject to the 
approval of the Ministry of Economy 
and Trade before import licenses are 
issued. Officials of the Ministry state 
that granting import licenses for leather 
import with hard currency is very un- 
likely. 

Exports of Syrian leathers, believed 
to consist mainly of raw hides, 
amounted to $£4,131,433 in 1958, com- 
pared to £81,495,017 in 1957. The 1958 
exports were 55 percent to the United 
States, 20 to Italy, and 25 to Lebanon. 

Footwear production in Syria is esti- 
mated at 6.5 million pairs annually. 
Styles are the same as American and 
European and consist of 2 million pairs 
men’s shoes, 1.5 million women’s, and 
600,000 pairs children’s shoes, as well 
as 2 million pairs men’s and women’s 
peasant style slippers and 400,000 pairs 
of other types, mainly wooden clogs. 

Shoemaking shops are scattered 
throughout Syrian towns Even villages 
of less than 500 people have a shoe- 
maker. Products are sold directly to 
the consumers by individual shoemak- 
ers. Wealthier Syrians have their foot- 
wear made to order and pay about S£35- 
45 a pair. Local readymade shoes cost 
from S£10-25 a pair. 

Per capita consumption of shoes in 
Syria is extremely low and is estimated 
at about one pair a year. Many of the 
poor wear no shoes at all or wear a 
covering for the feet composed of pieces 
of rubber tires, heavy canvas, or bits 
of leather, fashioned by the wearer him- 
self, and held in place by thongs or rope. 

Syria consumes about 90 percent of 
its domestic shoe production, namely 
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Syria Increases 


about 5.5 million pairs. Total Syrian 
shoe exports in 1959, estimated at about 
1 million pairs, is composed primarily 
of lower grade shoes to neighboring 
Arab countries. 


Imports into the Syrian Region of 
shoes, boots, and slippers have been 
forbidden since 1950, for the protection 
of local industry. No possibilities for 
sale of U.S. leathers and leather prod- 
ucts exist. Even if shoes imports were 
not prohibited, possibilities of importing 
U.S. shoes would be extremely limited, 
since dollars are reversed for more 
essential imports.—Leather, Shoes and 
Allied Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





Lime Plant Constructed 
In Netherlands Antilles 


A limestone calcining plant with a 
capacity to produce 250 to 350 metric 
tons of lime monthly has been con- 
structed in Bonaire, an island in the 
Netherlands Antilles. 


The new enterprise, which is ex- 
pected to provide employment for about 
30 workers, has received a standing 
order for substantial amounts of lime 
from Shell Curacao, N.V., the large oil 
refinery operating at Curacao. Other 
consumers in the Netherlands Antilles, 
such as the water plant at Aruba, 
also are considered prospective cus- 
tomers. 


The plant will operate under the 
name, The Bonaire Lime Factory, N.V.., 
and represents an initial capital in- 
vestment of: $47,700.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Curacao. 





U.S. Exports of Low-Speed 
Diesel Engines Show Gains 


Exports of large low-speed diesel en- 
gines are on the up-grade. Figures for 
the first 4 months of this year indi- 
cate that 1960 exports may top last 
year’s by as much as 25 percent, al- 
though still about 16 percent below 
those of 1957, a relatively good post- 
war year for the industry. Manufac- 
turers of large low-speed diesel engines 
report that their total 1960 shipments 
are at about the same rate as those of 
1959. 


At present, U.S. missile bases here 
and abroad account for 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the industry’s total business. 
The expected 1960 increase in this field 
has not yet materialized Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





Chilean Ore Field 
To Be Developed 


A $15.6 million Export-Import Bank 
credit. will finance the purchase of U.S. 
equipment, materials, and services by 
Compania de Acero del Pacifico, S.A., 
(CAP), for development of iron ore 
deposits in the Chilean Province of 
Atacama. U.S. goods for the project 
include equipment and services for a 
harbor installation; a railroad; ore un- 
loading, loading and stocking facilities; 
ore crushing and screening machinery; 
roads; development of water supplies; 
and housing. 

Called the Algarrobo deposits, the ore 
body is the largest known in Chile, and 
is one of CAP’s planned reserves for its 
Huachipato steel mill near Concepcion. 
Eventually, over 75 million tons of ore 
will be made available. The program 
for development of the ore field is under 
the technical management of Koppers 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, which also coor- 
dinated the preliminary studies. 

First ore outputs from Algarrobo wil! 
be exported, with substantial world 
market contracts already concluded for 
the sale of an estimated 1 million tons 
a year. Later outputs of the field will 
go to CAP’s Huachipato plant as pres- 
ently used ore supplies phase out. The 
mill has been producing steel products 
since 1951. 





Home Appliance Manufacture 
In Japan Increases Sharply 


Japanese production of household 
electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
and washing machines in 1959 show 
substantial gains over 1958. Output of 
refrigerators gained 32 percent, vac- 
uum cleaners 50 percent, and washing 
machines 20 percent. 

Major household appliances pro- 
duced in 1959, with 1958 output in 
parenthesis, were: Electric refrigerat- 
ors, compressors and absorption type, 
549,433 units (414,772) ; vacuum clean- 
ers, 421,942 (280,863); and washing 
machines, 1,189,034 (988,309). 

Most refrigerators manufactured 
were 4 cubic feet capacity and below. 
Only about 10,000 gas refrigerators 
were produced in 1959. Output of 
electric ranges is believed to be neg- 
ligible because of the high cost of elec- 
tricity compared with gas.—Consumer 
Durable Goods Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





French output of rapeseed in 1960 is 
preliminarily estimated at 82,500 short 
tons, according to official sources, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





U.S. To Negotiate 


Taxation Treaties 


U.S. Treasury and State Department 
representatives will hold technical dis- 
cussions in the near future with repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Peru 
and Chile to seek agreement on the con- 
tent of income tax treaties between the 
United States and each of the two coun- 
tries for avoidance of double taxation 
and elimination of other tax obstacles 
to flow of international trade and in- 
vestment. ¥ 

Persons in the United States who 
desire to submit comments bearing on 
such treaties or suggestions for possible 
inclusion in the treaties should forward 
them to Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

Comments should be submitted before 
October 15, 1960. 





Firm Denied U.S. 
Export Privileges 


Technica Steinfellner & Co., formerly 
known as Technica Hollerer & Co., and 
its owner, Otto R. Steinfellner, of 
Munich, West Germany, have been de- 
nied all U.S. export privileges for un- 
authorized disposition of a U.S.-origin 
4-wheel-drive tractor, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce has announced. 

BFC’s denial order, dated August 30, 
revokes as of that date all validated 
licenses to which Steinfellner and his 
firm are parties and, beginning October 
1, denies them participation in U.S. ex- 
ports for 2 years. It provides, however, 
that their export privileges shall be re- 
stored to them beginning September 30, 
1961, but that the suspended year of 
denial be invoked if they commit any 
further violation of U.S. export regula- 
tions in the 2-year term of the order. 

BFC said that Steinfellner in 1958, 
knowing that the 4-wheel-drive tractor 
had been licensed for export from the 
United States for exhibition at the Han- 
over fair only and that the U.S. ex- 
porter still held title to the machine, 
nevertheless delivered it to Richard 
Fleschner, a customer in West Ger- 
many, for transshipment to the U.S.S.R. 
Fleschner has been under permanent 
denial. of U.S. export privileges since 
July 1958. 

Previously, Steinfellner had placed his 
order for the tracter with the U.S. sup- 
plier for delivery to his customer but 
was told by the supplier that BFC re- 
quired a West German import certificate 
in support of the export license applica- 
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tion. Import certificates are issued by 
participating free world Governments 
to prevent unauthorized transshipment 
of strategic goods. To obtain such a 
certificate, the importer must certify 
to his Government that the strategic 
item will not be reexported without 
official permission. 

Steinfellner went through the for- 
malities of applying for the certificate 
but misdescribed the tractor to West 
German authorities by failing to dis- 
close that it was of 210 horsepower and 
had a 4-wheel drive. Because of the in- 
correct description West German au- 
thorities ruled that an import certificate 
was not necessary. BFC’s Compliance 
Commissioner concluded that Steinfell- 
ner’s purpose in thus beclouding the im- 
port certificate request was to make it 
easier for Fleschner to reship the trac- 
tor from West Germany to a Soviet bloc 
destination. 

Having access to the tractor through 
exhibiting it on behalf of the U.S. ex- 
porter at the Hanover fair, Steinfellner 
later removed some of the parts in an 
attempt to disguise it as a 2-wheel-drive 
and delivered it to Fleschner under his 
sale contract, knowing that a 2-wheel- 
drive machine was exportable to the 
Soviet bloc under German law. German 
law differs in this respect from U.S. 
law, which does not make this distinc- 
tion. Further movement of the tractor 
was prevented, however, when West 
German authorities uncovered the facts 
and seized the tractor. 

Karl-Hans Halfpap, an employee of 
Technica, also participated in the illegal 
disposition of the tractor, but BFC took 
into account his protest against the 
transaction and his termination of em- 
ployment with the firm and placed him 
on probation for 2 years. 

Under the terms of BFC’s order, the 
denial of export privileges extends to 
all persons, firms, corporations, and 
other business organizations with which 
Steinfellner and his firm may be related 
by ownership or control. 





Cotton Items Approved 
For Unrestricted Import 


The President has accepted the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s findings that im- 
port restrictions on articles containing 
cotton are not warranted. 

On the basis of an investigation and 
determination of fact, requested by 
the President on November 16, 1959, 
the Commission found, with two mem- 
bers dissenting, that restrictions on 
such imports are not warranted under 
section 22 of the U.S. Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as amended. 





Import of Tung Nuts, 
Oil Investigated 


The U.S. Tariff Commission, at the 
request of the President, on August 30, 
instituted an investigation of tung oil 
and tung nut imports. 

Specifically, the Commission will de- 
termine whether tung oil and tung nuts 
are practically certain to be imported 
into the United States after October 31 
under such conditions and in such quan- 
tities as to render or tend to render in- 
effective or to materially interfere with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
price support of tung nuts, or to reduce 
substantially the amount of products 
processed in the United States from 
tung nuts. 

The investigation will be instituted 
under authority of section 22(a) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 624). 

Pursuant to section 22, the President 
had proclaimed an annual quota for 
import of tung nuts and oil equal to 
26 million pounds of oil equivalent (3 
CFR, 1957 Supp., p. 43; 3 CFR, 1958 
Supp., p. 27) and the quota restriction 
will expire on October 31. 

A public hearing in connection with 
this investigation will be held in the 
hearing room of the Tariff Commission 
Building, 8th and E Streets, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C., beginning at 10 a.m. 
on September 21. 

Those desiring to appear and be heard 
at the hearing should notify the Secre- 
tary of the Tariff Commission in writing 
at that address at least 3 days in ad- 
vance of the date set for the hearing. 





U.S. To Sell Products 
To China Under P.L. 480 


The United States has reached an 
agreement with China to sell to that 
country the following farm products: 
Approximately 5 million bushels of 
wheat or wheat products to a value of 
$8.3 million; 3.3 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed and/or soybean oil, $0.4; 18,000 
bales of cotton, $2.3; and 2 million 
pounds of tobacco to a value of $1.7 mil- 
lion, which with ocean transportation 
estimated at $1.5 million totals $14.2 
million. 

Proceeds from the sale, which is to 
be made under title I, Public Law 480, 
are to be used for Export-Import Bank 
loans to private U.S. and Chinese busi- 
ness firms, economic development loans, 
common defense, payment of U.S. ob- 
ligations abroad, and various other U.S. 
expenditures. 
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Eximbank Joins Other 
Banks in Export Credits 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced that in the last 
5 months it has agreed to participate 
in 50 medium-term export-credit trans- 
actions presented to it by commercial 
banks which are also prepared to par- 
ticipate for their own account and 
without recourse on the U.S. exporter. 

The transactions were presented to 
Eximbank in response to its announce- 
ment last March that it would assist in 
financing medium-term export trans- 
actions on sole reliance upon the credit 
judgment of a U.S. commercial bank 
prepared to carry a portion of the risk 
without recourse on the U.S. exporter. 

The individual export sales financed 
ranged in size from one of $5,000 to 
one of $1,445,910. Of the 50 transac- 
tions, 26 involved sales of less than 
$100,000 each, showing that assistance 
was made available for the smaller as 
well as the larger capital goods trans- 
actions. These first 50 transactions 
represented capital goods exports to 
an aggregate value of $7,984,213. 

Commercial bank participation in 
such credits makes it possible for the 
exporter to deal directly with his own 
bank and for Eximbank to act promptly 
on the proposals, as it is relieved of 
making an independent credit investi- 
gation. Eximbank has approved most 
proposals within one or two business 
days after their receipt. 


Response to Plan Gratifying 

The commercial banks’ response to 
the new credit proposal has been grati- 
fying beyond early expectation, a Bank 
official stated, as the program repre- 
sents a new approach to the financing 
of exports on medium terms of be- 
tween 180 days and 5 years. He said 
that heretofore commercial banks have 
generally adhered to a long-established 
practice of refusing to engage in me- 
dium-term export financing without 
full recourse on the U.S. exporter in 
event payment was not made from 
abroad. That 18 commercial banks 
already have presented 50 transactions 


is in itself significant. Of greater sig- 
nificance, however, is the increasing 
interest in the program, evidenced by 
the fact that 32 of these transactions 
have been presented since July 1. The 
official added that Eximbank had re- 
ceived word from many commercial 
banks that although they had not yet 
presented any transactions they are 
prepared to do so and are discussing 
specific cases with their customers. 

In addition to credits presented by 
commercial banks, Eximbank continues 
to consider on their merits applications 
for medium-term credits presented di- 
rectly to it by U.S. exporters, and 
since January 1 has approved 86 such 
transactions representing exports to 
an aggregate value of $43,219,953. 





New York Firm Indicted 
For Export Violations 


Visual Electronics Corporation, of 
New York City and Bert Kupperman, 
its export sales manager have been in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury of the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York for violations of the 
U.S. Export Control Act and the false 
statements statute, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce has announced. 

The case was referred by the Com- 
merce Department to the U.S. Attorney 
on evidence developed by BFC investi- 
gators. 

The indictment is in five counts. Three 
counts charge Visual and Kupperman 
with exporting two shipments of elec- 
tron tubes and transistors to Cuba and 
one to Switzerland without obtaining 
the required validated export licenses 
from BFC. Two other counts charge 
the defendants with falsely represent- 
ing on shipper’s export declarations the 
value, type of license authorization, and 
country of ultimate destination of the 
shipments to Cuba. The violations are 
alleged to have occurred in July 1958 
and involved electronic equipment val- 
ued at a total cost of over $3,700. 

Visual is a sales and engineering con- 
cern specializing in coordinated systems 
of technical communication equipment. 


Competition in Dried Fig 

Trade Found Unchanged 
The U.S. Tariff Commission has ad- 

vised the President that conditions of 


competition between imported and do- 
mestic dried figs have not so changed 


as to warrant a formal investigation 


into the matter of whether U.S. duties 
on dried figs could be reduced without 
serious injury to the domestic fig 
industry. 

This information was conveyed to the 
President in the seventh periodic report 
on the developments in the dried fig 
trade since the “escape clause” action 
was taken on August 30, 1952, modify- 
ing the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade concession granted for figs 
classifiable under paragraph 740 of the 
U.S. Tariff Act of 1930. 

The report was made pursuant to 
paragraph 1 of Executive Order 10401 
of October 14, 1952, which prescribes 
procedures for periodic reviews of 
escape-clause actions. Reviews are 
limited to a determination of whether a 
concession that has been modified or 
withdrawn can be restored in whole or 
in part without causing or threatening 
serious injury to the domestic industry 
concerned. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 
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City... Zone........ State 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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